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BRAHMIN’S SON. 


A TALEi FOOMDRD UPON A WllX AVTBEllTlCATBB FACT. 



“ However devoted e mui mi^ be to a oaiue, !f be dieapprove 
of the meaoe poraued to promote the views of its indiscreet ad> 
herenta, be is always stigmatiAed as an enemy to the cause itselft'' 

Bo WIN. 


*' You will be a dangerous member of society, 
or very wretched as an individual, if you do 
not suppress, or at least moderate and guide, 
your European sympathies and j/ryvA^t” 
These words were addressed by Colonel Man* 
nering to his nephew Edwinsford, a young 
gentleman who had just arrived in India from 
England, and who was now a comet of a native 
regimentof oavalry, sjationed with other troop 
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at the capital of a district, of 
«^C& Colonal Mannering was «t once the 

coounandant and the civil governor. 
tfi sympathies,” replied yonnd Edwins- 
ford, ^ are universal, not European; and as to 
prejuSiices, 1 have none, for all my opinions 
are founded upon original investigation, and 
upon reasonings generalized by philosophy to 
the utmost extent of my intellect; these are 
the only sources from which a liberally edu¬ 
cated gentleman ought to derive his opinions 
and sentiments .—* Be cautious and diflSdent 
in your pursuit of knowledgey but think for 
yourself/ was the precept of my worthy father 
to his sons; and my predominant maxim has 
ever been, 

* Homo siuDi ct bumani a me ml alienum puto.’ ” 

It is a pity then,” rejoined Colonel Man¬ 
nering, " that yon have thought of visiting our 
' Indian territory;—if you are such an in¬ 
dexible philanthropist, and liberal philoso¬ 
pher, you have, upon my word, chosen a 
siagnlar arena for the career of yonr worldly 
exploits. A liberal politician and sensitive 
moralist at the bead of a regiment of Maho* 
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metans in the back countries of Hindoostaiif 
is really a novel idea.” 

** Sir/' said Edwinsford» colouring; ** the 
great principles of religious and political 
freedom^ ought never to yield to artificial 
systems of government—and as to choice, I 
have chosen no course of life for myself; I 
have arrived in India against my inclinations, 
and solely in obedience to your advice and to 
my parents' commands.” 

** Very true/’ said Colonel Mannering, 
and it is therefore my duty to guide 
your good qualities, and to correct your bad 
ones. I would not have you compromise a 
single principle, and. Heaven knows, I would 
not eradicate from your breast one single spark 
of your youthful warmth of humanity. I only 
wish to guide your sentiments, and to conduct 
you to the most ready attainment of your own 
worthy object, that of difiusing liberal and hu¬ 
mane feelings and opinions throughout regions 
which, all must acknowledge, stand in need of 
reformation. But Edwinsfbrd, a vehement dis¬ 
play of noble sentiments is not the way to 
gain proselytes to liberalism. Mankind^ in 
all climes and at every period, are so wedded 
to early prejuc^ces, and are so inherently 

d2 
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prone to servitude, that their breasts are im-^ 
pervious to those noble appeals to general 
principles with which you think to win them 
to disinterested benevolence, and to a change 
of systems* The world, bad as yoii think its 
present condition, has been brought even to 
this humble degree of impro\ement by an in-* 
cessant struggle between philosophy and pre-' 
judice; and of those who have effected the 
melioration of their species, some, like So¬ 
crates, or like Sidney and Russell, have been 
sacrificed on the scaffold, whilst the rest have 
been the objects of calumny and detestation, 
and have suffered persecution under every 
possible form. The patriots Gracchi have 
been handed down to posterity as traitors; 
Sidney and Russell were stigmatized by the 
nobility and gentry of their period; whilst 
the judge, who ministered to the spirit of 
the age, by prostituting justice to their ruin, 
was the object of court favour, and passed 
through life with the approbation of his con¬ 
temporaries. How many have bled on the 
scaffold, or have withered in dungeons, for 
their efforts to rellbve their fellow creatures 
from th^ cruelty of the Inquisition, and how 
many hare marshalled themselves in the ranks, 
and have obtained the favours of kings, and 
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the applause of the multitude^ and even of 
historians^ for their efforts to perpetuate that 
great scourge of humanity. The same prin¬ 
ciple exists in our own age and even in our 
own country. The most decried^ the most 
persecuted, and the most wretched of men, 
are those who, bom with ardent tempera¬ 
ments * scorn the ignorant present/ and 
would teach their fellow men to soar to im¬ 
provements which they dare not attempt, 
and know not how to reach. Even you, my 
dear nephew, are already the object of ridicule, 
and will soon be the object of hatred with 
your companions, on account of those supe¬ 
rior sentiments which you would devote to 
the improvement of your countrymen, and of 
their subjects in the^e regions. You must 
learn not only to suppress your liberal opi¬ 
nions and noble sentiments, but you must 
conceal your emotions at those deeds of 
wrong which you disdain to imitate or hate 
to witness. I have seen your eyes glisten 
with tears at the ineffectual plaint of suffer¬ 
ing innocence, and have w||^hed the writliings 
of your body, and tfie agitation of your coun- 
tenance,>^as you beheld the scourge applied 
to the shoulders of the suppliant and scream- 
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ing slave; I have seen indignation sparkling 
in your eyes, and its expression trembling on 
your lips for utterance, when you have beheld 
the man in power triumph in oppression, and 
treat with contumely the wretch whom he 
had injured ; and I have seen these indications 
of your feelings produce upon your com¬ 
panions, the look of stoical indifference, 
the smile of ridicule, or tlie sneer of con¬ 
tempt.—I find I have awakened your asto¬ 
nishment, but, believe me, I have not been 
unobservant of your character, and I am de¬ 
sirous to guide your views and conduct by my 
greater experience of mankind, so that your 
talents, and virtues may effect some amelio¬ 
ration of sentiment and ideas amongst your 
countrymen, and may pave the way for your 
successors to advance the great work of re¬ 
formation, still nearer to that perfection which 
youi* philosophic spirit anticipates some cen¬ 
turies before its lime, and which the warmth 
of inexperienced youth, w'ould lead you to 
imagine practicable, within the period of one 
generation. ^ 

** But let us change this subject, for it is 
my intefitibh at present, to take you on a visit 
to the veneraliile Brahmin, whosd noble aspect 
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and dignified deportment made such an im¬ 
pression upon you when you first saw him. 
This interesting and primitive old man pos¬ 
sesses an intellect of uncommon powers, and 
very little injured by the false learning and 
philosophy of his age and country.** 

** What,” impatiently exclaimed the young 
Englishman, is it possible that you can 
attribute powers of intellect to a man who 
believes in the abominable absurdities of the 
Brahminical religion !** 

Beware, Sir,” replied the Colonel, of 
inferring deficiency of intellect from the ab¬ 
surdities of religion. Socrates sacrificed his 
cock to Esculapius ; Aristotle wrote of God 
and the forty-five inferior deities \ the fathers 
of our church believed in fairies, witchcraft, 
and demonology; the philosophers and the 
brightest geniuses amongst the Catholics 
make their deity itito the shape of a cake, 
and eat him once a week ; let us not then 
imagine the absurdities of Brahminism to 
imply intellectual deficiency -in its profes¬ 
sors. We are more reprehensible than the 
Brahmins, we combine aosurdity with crime, 
for we . send our emissaries to attack and sub¬ 
vert the religions of other countries, whilst 
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we persecute widt imprisonment the stranger 
or fellow citizen who would assail the re¬ 
ligion of our own country. Scinghar, the 
Brahmin we have been speaking of, is a sin- 
gular union of virtue and intelligence. He is 
acute and profound, capable of mastering tlie 
most complex subrieties of metaphysics, and 
possessed of that genius which catches the 
real merits, and what may be called the good 
smse of every subject, almost intuitively. He 
is, besides, a man of a fine imagination, and 
his strict morals, his cheerful temper, and 
great benevolence, have made him the object 
of my particular regard.” 

“ Benevolence,*' replied the enthusiastic 
Edwinsford, “ do not, dear uncle, let your 
own kindness of heart mislead you to pros¬ 
titute language to the extent of attributing 
humanity or benevolence to a man who wrings 
> his support from the half famished peasant 
and mechanic, by imposing upon their cre¬ 
dulity and superstition. Does not the craft 
of these priests keep the people in ignorance, 
and check the progress of all religious, social, 
and philosophical improvement? How can 
you designate as humane, a man who per¬ 
secutes for the publishing of opinions dififerii^ 
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from his ovfix, and who upholds a system 
which, at his death, consigns the wife of his 
bosom to the funeral pile!” 

Your indignation at pious frauds, renders 
you indiscriminate,*’ said Colonel Maunering, 
laughing at his nephew’s vehemence. Scin- 
ghar has ever taught all around him, that no 
other religious opinions are essential to man 
or to society, than the belief in a Creator, and 
in a state of future rewards and punishments: 
all other speculative opinions, or religious 
theories, he has taught as of subordinate conse¬ 
quence to morality. His life has been spent 
in a series of zealous efforts to humanize all 
around him, by the diffusion of knowledge and 
the eradication of religious prejudices, with 
all their direful antipathies and feuds. He 
has often proposed to our clergy, a mutual 
ceding of all but the two essential articles of 
every faith, a deity and an hereafter, with the 
view of gradually subverting the pernicious 
prejudices of castes, of removing every cause 
of animosity, and of uniting the whole country 
in the ties of confidence and brotherhood: 
bub his proposals have been received with 
disdain, and superstitioa still wars with super- 
stifion. He has succeeded with his own people 

B 5 
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in abolishing infanticide and the burning of 
widows upon the pile. For these proposals 
and for these efforts, he has been considered 
as presumptuous by the Christians, whilst his 
own priesthood have stigmatized him as a 
heretic, and an infidel. 

The life of Scinghar has been fai from 
happy. His fondness for his children ex¬ 
ceeded any thing I ever witnessed; but, as the 
amiable virtues predominated in his dispo¬ 
sition over the passions of pride or ambition, 
his affection for his daughters exceeded bis 
love for his sons. His care of his boys seemed 
the result of principle, and of a sense of 
duty, heightened by affection and parental so¬ 
licitude ; but his fondness for his daughters 
was the very extreme of doting, without the 
weakness of indnlgence, which pi events the 
improvement of the object we dote upon. 

His eldest daughter fell a victim to her 
humanity. She died of a fever which she caught 
whilst attending upon a young and beautiful 
English girl, whose husband, an Ensign, had 
just before expired of the same disease, leaving 
his wife and child in this distant, and then hos¬ 
tile country, without a friend, and destitute. 
The English lady was buried in the ft^h 
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grave with her husband^ and the benevolent 
Brahmin adopted the orphan, and such was 
his rectitude and delicacy, that he bred it as 
a Christian, having it baptized by a missionary 
by the name of Thyrza. His second daughter 
was a victim to the savage violence of an 
English soldier upon our capturing the city 

of-^ by assault. This hapless child 

was of too sensitive a nature to survive the 
horrors of that scene—she pined in a sort of 
abstract melancholy; at length she loathed ail 
sustenance, and, at the expiration of one year, 
^e silently expired in her father’s arms, 
catching, in her last moments, one sudden 
gleam of consciousness of the scene around 
her. 

The third and now favourite child of the 
good old Brahmin, fell a sacrifice to tlie in- 
femal arts of my predecessor in the command 
of this district. The crafty wretch has ex¬ 
piated bis crime by a death as sudden as it 
was singular. 

This girl was at the age when the fervour 

of empassioned language is so contagious, 

and when even the virtues of the heart, un- 
% 

checked by reflection or experience, give 
piower to the imagination in creating all the 

B 6 
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glowing delnsions of eternal constsmcy and 
perfect love. But the young and lovely Zaida, 
however credulous pnd confiding, and how* 
ever prone to the enthusiasm of the imt^i* 
nation, had too instinctive a love of virtue and 
an abhorrence of vice to become the object 
of seduction; principles of moral conduct had 
been too deeply implanted in her by her 
father, to be tainted by any sophistry, or be¬ 
trayed by any passion into the actual com¬ 
mission of sexual guilt, and more than all 
these, her excessive love of her father was 
predominant in her mind, even in her mos( 
fervid visions of the tenderness and devotion 
which she imagined her lover to bear towards 
her. The machinations of this detestable 
wretch were all fruitless, until circumstances 
enabled him to complete.his designs by the 
aid of religious entnusiasm. 

There are converts from liberality and 
knowledge, but none from bigotry and super¬ 
stition. The Brahmin had not armed his 
daughter with that ignorant prejudice which 
can alone insure our inflexible adherence to 
hereditary opinions. The English Colonel 
therefore converted into a tpel for his pur¬ 
poses, an ignorant but well meaning sealftt 
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who had just arrived from England as a mis* 
sionary. This man conversed incessantly and 
ardently with Zaida upon the joys of heaven 
for believers, and upon the torments of hell 
reserved for infidels. He would have been an 
object of contempt or of pity to Zaida at any 
other time, but assailing her with bis fervid 
importunity, at the moment when her mind 
was already inflamed beyond the restraints 
of cool reason, and all his doctrines being 
enforced and strengthened by him in whom 
the unhappy girl reposed her affections and 
her confidence, this zealot at length wrought 
her to that pitch of religious enthusiasm, that 
strongest stimulus of the human mind, before 
which the love of parent and of child, the 
duties of humanity, even murder in its most 
horrid forms, all become indifferent, or are 
made subservient to the one great purpose of 
the mania. In this state the wretched girl 
wasf borne off by her betra^fer. Her mind re* 
stored to reason, horror took possession of 
her soul. A sense of shame, a remembrance 

I 

of home, and of her parento, and a subsequent 
course of brutal usage from her seducer,, ve,- 
duced Imr.to premature decrepitude and to a 
statohocdenng-- upon idiot^. Shortly after 
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her arrival ia Xxmdon, she was deserted by 
hiSr sfldttcer. She strayed from die lod^ng 
m Whiefa he had left herj and wandered about 
the streets in a state of alternate distraction 
and fetuity. The Weather tras intensely coldj 
she arrived at the top of Wesbainster Bridge, 
and her attention was attracted by the large 
masses of ice that were floating down the 
river. This sight of ice, to her so perfectly 
novel, created a series of maniac delusions in 
her distracted mind. She stood gazing on 
the river for some moments, then taking her 
infant in her arms, smiled in its face, and sud¬ 
denly hurled it with all her force into the 
river. The scream of the child, and the crash 
its body made against a fragment of ice, re¬ 
called the mother to her consciousness. She 
sprung back with convulsive energy, and 
looked wildly round, her eyes seeming to burst 
from their sockets. Uttering a-shrill screach, 
rdie- rushed to the balustrades which sh4 at- 
tetnpted to mount, evidently for the purpose 
of plunging into the river. She staggered for 
a second, and fell hack upon the pavement.— 
She was picked up a corse. Her face was 
dreadfully distorted, and rendered horrible by 
the extravasated hloodi and by the state of the 
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eyes, which were nearly protruded out of the 
sockets, whilst her fists were clenched with a 
. strength that had driven the nails far into the 
flesh. 

V 

** There is a point of mental as well as of 
bodily suffering, beyond which nothing can 
bo endured ; the body finding its release in 
death, and the mind sinking into fatuity as 
its refuge. The flight of Zaida had nearly 
wrought this climax of affliction in the good 
old Brahmin. His sole delight was to fondle 
a remaining daughter, a lovely child of three 
years of age. The old man would caress and 
play with this infant with an expression of 
countenance which made all around him 
weep, whilst he would look at their tears with 
indifference, and sometimes with a momentary 
surprise, but never with any emotion of sor¬ 
row, or with any sympathy whatever. 

One sultry day of September, this infant 
had strayed by the Ghinges, when a tiger from 
a neighbouring jungle, sprung upon the child 
and bore it off in its jaws. A faithful foU 
lower of the Brahmin attacked the animal 
with desperate valour, transfixed him with his 
scimitar, and recovered the infant. Hurrying 
to the house,, he met the father. The child's 
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mapgled limbs were reeking with blood, and 
itf little countenance was then in its last 
struggle with death, betraying all the horrors. 
of its feelings upon its seizure by the tiger. 
The father beheld the sight with wild amaze¬ 
ment ; in a few seconds his senses seemed to 
wander, and he at length stood gazing on the 
child with perfect vacancy. 

** An hour after, he called for the child to 
play with, as usual, and on its not being 
brought, fell into the most furious rage, and 
denounced the most demoniac curses on those 
who detained from him bis infant. From this 
paroxysm of anger, he fell drowsy upon his 
couch, slept for hours, and waked in a state 
of lethargic indiiference to all tilings. For 
months his whole occupation was to frequent 
the places of the child’s resort, and to muse 
for hours over the spots in which he used to 
fondle and play with this last object of his 
affsotions. He would speak as if to the child, 
go through all the motions of caressing it, 
and Look so glad, and at other times so pite¬ 
ously, as to break the hearts of all his people 
who beheld the scene* 

r 

" Tbe q^ief iqeiuia of restoring him <to 
his senses, vas attrac^ng his attention to 
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the adopted orphan of the English Ensign. 
This lovely girl Thyrza is now about seven* 
teen, and her form displays all the delicate 
symmetry of the Asiatic figure, whilst her 
fine countenance and large black eyes beam 
with that mild radiance so peculiar to the 
higher ranks of females in these regions. 

Scinghar has three sons, two of whom are 
in lucrative and honourable employment un¬ 
der my command. I know I am censured for 
employing natives in such high situations, 
but both the youths display talents and supe¬ 
rior virtues, and all distinctions yield, in my 
mind, to that {greatest of human excellence, a 
union of mental and personal abilities, with 
virtuous dispositions. But, Heaven knows, 
our countrymen owe a heavy debt of retribu¬ 
tion for the injuries inflicted by them on the 
inhabitants of these unhappy climes, and 
upon whom have such miseries fallen with 
more severity than upon the "unfortunate 
Scinghar? 

** The third son is a very extraordinary youth; 
one of that ordet of fiery intellects capable of 
committing great crimes, or of becoming the 
hero of the Ip^brld,'according as the circum¬ 
stances of fbe kge thete a' field ftr ac- 
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ti<^ I often iancy 1 see in him. a modern 
Tamerlane or Genghie-Khan, and I should 
not like to have the gotemment of an Indian 
province in which the public mind was dis- 
posed to revolt^ and this fellow near the scene 
of action. He is full of virtuous sentiments 
and of noble thoughts, but in conduct he is 
governed entirely by sudden and violent emo¬ 
tions, and every object is pursued with an 
overwhelming enthusiasm. ' It is an observa¬ 
tion with us Europeans, that if there be a wild 
and worthless son in a family, that son is 
sure to be the chief or sole object of his mo¬ 
ther’s affections. The opinion is certainly 
proved in the present instance, for the wife 
of the Brahmin loves this prodigal scape* 
grace with an intensity, equalled only by the 
love which Scinghar bore to his daughters. ^ 
“ Jlui pull in your horse, Edwinsford, you 
don’t seem to be conscious of how or where 
you are going. My long story, I fancy, has 
bewildered you, or set you asleep.” 

: Jfot at all. Sir, 1 do assure.yoiH 1 
never more intensely interested: in my life,~ 
X wamlostin profound thought at the moment 
you told ewe to guide my horse*’* 

So I suspect, and if your horse had not 
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had more presence of mind than yourself, you 
would infallibly have gone into that ravine.*’ 

** But, Sir, proceed with your story, I pray 
you proceed.” 

It would be impossible for me to proceed 
much farther.” 

For what reason, Sir.” 

For the best of all reasons, because we 
are nearly at our journey’s end.—About a mile 
down the cross road on the right is our Brah¬ 
min’s dwelling.—You will be charmed with 
this retreat. The mighty Ganges rolls his 
waves at the end of this spot; the adjacent 
mountains add to the sublimity of the scene^ 
whilst the huge trees and rich foliage of this 
sultry climate, give a characteristic identity 
highly impressive on the mind of a European. 
It is impossible for the imagination to form a 
more perfect j)icture of an abode appropriate 
to an Indian Brahmin. But the grounds of 
my friend exhibit proofs of the science and 
elegant taste of their owner. They are laid 
out in a manner that would do honour to the 
most celebrated of our English landscape 
gardeners, and my friend’s love of botany has 
led him to cultivate every beautiful or useful 
exotic "which can be reared in these torrid 
regions. I shall be a little troubled on my 
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entrance by pomp and ceremony^ the charac¬ 
teristics of Asiatic manners, for, although I 
am travelling incog, yet the incog, of a gover¬ 
nor, in this part of the world, attracts a parade 
and OfBciousness that would satisfy, if possi¬ 
ble, even the ambition of an alderman’s lady.” 

They proceeded down this cross-road, and 
had entered the enclosed grounds of the Brah¬ 
min, when Edwiusford suddenly broke silence, 
—I perceive no promise of that eastern ce¬ 
remony, the troubles of which you were just 
now apprehending.—Nor can I ^discover any 
proofs of the elegance of taste in the disposal 
of the grounds, which you led me to expect.— 
The scene is rendered sublime by nature, but 
art has added nothing to its attractions.—All 
is wild, solitary, and silent, and we seem to 
be entering the region of the dead, rather than 
the gay abodes of the living.” 

It is strange,” said Colonel Mannering, 
—I have not been here these two months, 
and all the functions of nature proceed so 
rapMly in these climates, that grounds which 
are neglected, soon become wild, and over¬ 
grown. 

But all is so lonely and silent,” rejoined 
Edwintford* 

I know,” continued Colonel Mannering, 
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” that the worthy old Brahmin is alive, for 
it was but two days ago that his authority 
quelled, or rather prevented, a popular insur** 
rection which some intemperate missionaries 
had nearly excited by ridiculing and vitupe* 
rating the religions prejudices of the people. 
Such a commotion could not have been sup¬ 
pressed by government without the loss perhaps 
of some hundred lives. We will tie our horses 
under this shady Banyan tree, and proceed down 
this avenue and across the lawn on foot. 

The Brahmin’s dwelling was a low exten¬ 
sive building/consisting of broad stone piers 
at equal distances, and highi}'' wrought or 
ornamented with pointed arches intersecting 
each other in numerous spherical angles- Be¬ 
tween the piers, tesselated stone work, 
the fine lines and innumerable interstices 
appearing like the wofk ^f magic, or of some 
fairy architect. A fiieze the whole length 
of the top of the buil<Jmg, drnamented by the 
sculpture of scrolls and flowers; the roof was 
of bamboQ, and the whole s^fucture seemed 
almost like a creation of the fancy. 

Not a soul had they yet seen.—Colonel 
Mannering entered the hall, which fiom its 
construction was cool and refreshing, but tb^ 
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house was strongly perfumed by shrubs or 
flowers. 

** This scent,'* said the Colotiel, “ is used 
by these people only in cases of death or of 
sickness deemed mortal; I trust my young and 
beauti&l Thyrza is not ill/'—Saying this, he 
entered an inner room in which he was accus* 
tomed to be received by his friend, 

llie apartment was spacious and lofty, the 
floor covered with variegated mats, and re¬ 
plete with ornaments of painted screens, 
carved ivory, and immense vases of beautiful 
china.^ On a couch, at one end of this long 
chamber, reclined the Brahmin’s wife. Her 
features were regular and prominent, but her 
face seemed furrowed by sorrow-Hther than 
by age. Her eyes were sunk and glossy, her 
lips seemed blistered by fever, whilst her 
cheeks had that pale hue of death, so pecu¬ 
liarly appalling in persons of colour. A little 
Indian girl with a fan made of feathers, sat 

m 

on a cushion below the cotich; but, absorbed 
some juvenile thoughts, she had evidently 
forgot her office of fanhiUg her mistress; who 
seeiUfcd inditfelWit to the omission or negli¬ 
gence. ^The lady gazed on Colonel Mannering 
as he ientere<t,^'and greeted him by an inclina- 

4 
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tion of the head almost too slight to be per<* 
ceptible. At the other end of the room was 
the majestic figure of the Brahmin. He sat 
wrapt in profound meditation, his hand gently 
pressing that of a beautiful girl whose intel¬ 
ligent countenance was expressive of mild¬ 
ness and resignation to sorrow. The Brahmin, 
warned by her of our approach, arose and 
saluted us with a solemn dignity, which in¬ 
spired a reverential awe. There was a silence 
of some minutes, which both the Brahmin 
and Colonel Mannering appeared desirous to 
break ; but no subject of conversation seemed 
to present itself. 

“ You have not been at the Qovemment'^ 
house lately, my dear Scinghar,'^ said the 
Colonel. 

Alas! Sir, why should the fallen, and the 
wretched, afflict the prosperous with the as¬ 
pect of their sufferings*” 

Colonel Mannering had that frankness 
which springs fVom benevolence of heart, and 
singleness of purpose;—very different from the 
coarse bluntness of manners, which, if it be 
consistent with feeling, at least arises from a 
want of a perception of the feelings of others, 
and of the propriety of times and circumstan¬ 
ces.—He was now embarrassed by real emo- 
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tion, but at leogtb he proceeded «<*ith em- 

PllftSfil* 

♦•Iff can posaibly serve you butj if 

this be beyond my power^ my desist tp sym¬ 
pathize with you shall not prompt me to 
painful enquiries/’ 

Sir/’said the Brahmin^ rising witbenergy^ 
you can setve me;-^ my friend 1 ask no¬ 
thing of you» but as my king or governor^ do 
equal justice to every sect-^-Oh 1 give me back 
my son.” 

Your sons i”said Colonel Manueringv with 
surprise^ 1 left them this morning in full pos¬ 
session of the public esteem, enjoying my pa^- 
tronage and friendship, and reflecting honour 
upon their sire.” 

** But my son Syroc, the joy, the life of his 
mother^ the betrothed of this virgin, the Jast 
prop of my deelining life—they have seduced 
him fromthe religion of biuforefaftiers—rfrqm 
the altars of his country/’ 

V ** Qood Heavens! SohingbaVi can. your pour* 
erftil mind so deeply bewail a inere change of 
soot^ Have you not often laaigbt your people 
that ^ passport to heaven was nteroy apd 
justicsi and open alifce to Christian, Brahmin^, 
and .Mahometan Z’’ ^ > 

Yes, Sir, but this change of faith implies 
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with us a loss of oaste^ which severs child 
from parent, wife from husband, and brother 
from brother. It plants discord and deadly 
hate between father and child, and is it no« 
thing to be thus bereft of our children V 

But what can I do, my venerable friend, 
to save you from such disasters T* 

** Go to your missionaries, demand from 
them my child, and restore him to his dying 
mother, ere his public baptism render his re¬ 
turn to his kindred impossible.'^ 

“ I have no power over these missionaries—- 
and as to the pleas of justice and humanity, 
how ineffectual are they with fiery zealots ? 
You have saved the lives of these blind en¬ 
thusiasts from popular violence—you may 
succeed with them better than t can." 

“ Your armies have desolated our territory; 
three of my children have fkllen victims to 
your military outrage; you have taken from 
me the inheritance of my forefathers, have 
prevented my improvement of my unha^ipy 
countrymen, and now your accursed zealots 
have robbed me of my remaining child—of 
him who was the life of his mother, and whose 
heart is broken at bis 

t 

Here the old man simk upon his couch, 
VOL. in. c 
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absorbed and ovespowered by hia sufferings. 
Colonel Manneriog felt keenly tbe truth and 
justice of Scingbar's reproaches* He did all 
he could to soothe the agonized father^ and to 
inspire the dying mother with the hopes* of 
again seeing her son. He spoke joy and 
comfort to the mild Thyrza> and took leave of 
his friends by promising to use his utmost 
efforts to prevent this unnatural alienation of 
Syroc from his parents and kindred* 

The Colonel was two days endeavouring 
to awaken the Missionaries to a sense of the 
cruelty, the injustice and folly of thus sacri¬ 
ficing a virtuous and amiable family^ for tlie 
sake of making one convert, who, like all their 
other proselytes in India, would leave the 
Christian sect, the moment bis temporary 
enthusiasm was over. All his persuasions 
were in vain, nor could he succeed in his ef* 
foits to gain an interview v ith their yictim. 

As he was about leaving the house, the 
servant of the Brotherhood came ruaniog in, 
and announced that a Brahmin priest, followed 
^ vast multitude, was approaching towards 
Terror immediately seized upon the 
whole fraternity, and they clamorously im¬ 
plored Colonel Mannering for the protection 
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of the military. Be not alarmed/’ said the 
Colonel, these Brahmins are too tolerant, 
moral and benefiGent to imitate the sects of 
Europe,—they mean you no violence, although 
you do all that is .calculated to rouse the bad 
passions of human nature/^ 

They are come,” cried brother Thomas, 
gaining confidence from the Colonel’s speech, 
“ to embrace our faith, I knew they would 
come when the Lord brought them/* The 
Colonel smiled, and Edwinsford uttered an 
emphatic, when ? 

By this time, the aged, grey-headed Scm- 
ghar entered the house, his multitude of fol^ 
lowers remaining submissively outside. 

With joined hands and a supplicating voice, 
Scinghar, casting an imploring look at the mis¬ 
sionaries, exclaimed, Sahib, I ai^ come to ask 
an alms,” beginning to weep he repeated hasti¬ 
ly these words, ** 1 am come to ask an alms.” 

** Out upon thee, thou imposing infidel, 
thou canst not want an alms,” exclaimed Bro- 
ther Thomas. 

Setting up a plaintive cry the agitated Brah¬ 
min sard, ask you to restore me my son, 
Syroc my belcwed son.” * 

** Sit down, my venerable friend,” said the 

c 2 
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Colonel, and he placed the exhausted old 
man on a seat under the viranda* 

Here he began to weep again, and said. 
That the young man’s mother was dying 
with grief, that her time was come, for the an¬ 
gel of death had passed over her; and that if 
he could but go back and see his mother, he 
should, after that, return o|;stay, just as <he 
pleased.”—Syroc,” he continued, “ had 
quarrelled with bis brothers and mother, and 
in consequence liad joined the Nazarenes.”— 
** Thy son,” cried Brother Roberts, has 
now begun to think of Jesus, and if you take 
him back into Hindooism, you will be leading 
him into hell.” 

** I will not compel him to stay, nor even 
persuade him,” said Scinghar, if he will but^ 
go and see hj[s mother.” 

All his entreaties to this effect were in vain, 
and at length the old man began to implore 
that he might himself embrace hisv boy. 
These entreaties were as strenuously resisted, 
and a^ length the old man fell down in an 
agov^ of grief at the door, and a few of his 
faithful attendants raised him up, and endea* 
voured to persuade him to rise and go with 
them. 
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An awful silence reigned throughout the 
Europeans^ and nothing was heard biit the 
faint sdbs df the exhausted old man, when 

4 

suddenly a sigh, and then a deep groan, pro* 
ceeded from a distant corner of the room, in 
which s4t a short, broad, vulgar figure with 
coarse features, strongly agitated. This was 
brother Muckle, a^Scotchman, who advanced 
into the middle of the throng. 

Brethren, brethren,” cried brother Muc- 
kle, in a voice more dissonant than words can 
describe, I have heard the plaints of this 
grey-headed man, and they have smitten me 
sore.—erily, I was in my youth a folIbi?er of 
Belial, given to lewd women, and to the ways 

j r 

of darkness, and like unto the prodigal son, 
or like unto Syroc the son of Scinghar, 1 fled 
the roof of my parents,—and my father took 
it to heart and died, and my mother wrote 
unto me, sayihg, return, my son, thou art the 
comfort of ntjr age; I am destitute, and thou 
art my dnly eupporC hut I heeded not the 

* ' a 

voice of the aged, and presently she was num¬ 
bered among thfe dead—peradvehture, I broke 
her heartj yea, and the heart of my father.— 
Woe be untb hitn that severeth the bonds 
kindred; the old man ought to see his soh— 

c3 
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tfad fkthei* sAa/I see his child/^ said the mis* 
aldhary, eleRching his fist with great energy, 
his fhce agitated, aad bis chest heaving with 
violent perturbation. 

Resistance to one of their own body, backed 
by the voice of nature, was impossible; and 
at length it was resolved that Syroc should 
be produced. In half an hour he was ushered 
into the room, between Brothers Roberts and 
Morgan, who were exhorting him to stand 
stedfast to the right faith. The appearance 
of the youth shocked the Colonel and bis 
nephew. His clothes were disordered and 
difty^his hair was dishevelled, lua face pale 
and haggard ; he cast a wild glance around 
him, and then stood motionless, with his eyes 
fixed to the heavens. Fanaticism bad done 
its Work. Never shall I forget Scinghar’s 
countenance as he beheld his tson.-*-He flew 
to his embrace; but the lad stood wrapt in 
firenay, and the old man fell violently forward 
dtf his face, but was caught in ihw strong and 
i youthful arms of Edwinsford, who checked 
^fl'^oderated his fhll to the ground. 

Deluded wretch!” cried Edwinsford,. is 
itthui^ you treat }rour prostrate father f* and 
he gra^d * at the chest of Syroc wiA an 
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energy that might have called him to hia 
senses, but his arm was restrained by the 
sudden jerk of Brother Morgan, who at the 
same instant laid a hand of no mean dimen* 
sions upon the chest of the Comet, to the 
great discomposure of his military costume^ 
Strike not, I say unto thee, thou Philis* 
tine,’^ cried Morgari, increasing his grasp. 

Inhuman miscreant,” cried Edwinsford 
with fury, " do you dare to assault me V* and 
he hurled the intruder from him with a force 
which sent him staggering to the further end 
of the room. 

But Brother Morgan was no chicken, and 
although not of the Church militant, he 
had no idea, when struck on one cheek, of 

I 

turning the other. His Welch blood was now 
up, and placing his large muscular frame in 
an attitude of offence, he advanced to take 
summaiy vengeance upon his weaker oppo¬ 
nent.—^But Edwinsford, undaunted by the bulk 
and fury offals antagonist, dealt him one pow¬ 
erful blow in the face, which sjsnt him reeling 
backwards on a table, wliieh he crashed in 
his fall. ■ 

Rising and recovering himself. Brother 
Morgan had no further wish of coming to 

c 4 
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clpa» qaarters) bat he stood collected id hts 
pight, and crying out ** I will smite tiiee,” he 
hurled on immense earthen jar with all hie 
strength at the head of the young dragoon.— 
But the misatle was unfaithful to its' holy of¬ 
fice, for missing the head of the Comet, it 
came flush upon the brawny chest of Brother 
Mttckle, whom it sent backwards down a 
flight of steps, the breaking of the latge jar 
and the fall ol the carcass of Brother Muo 
kle making a noise like the war of the ele¬ 
ments. 

-All now became a scene of forious riot. The 
Missionaries and their attendants, amounting 
to ten in number, grasped every weapon with¬ 
in their reach. Edwinsford unsheathed his 
sabre against such fearful odds^ and the flan- 
tic ^roc seizing a large knife, flew with fury 
at the throat of the Englishman.—But, fortu¬ 
nately, a part of the table broken by Brother 
Morgan tripped up the young proBel 3 ^ whose 
forehead in the fall came in contact with a 
fragsoent of the broken jar, receiving a deep 
and lengthened gash. 

By this time Colonel Mannenng had pro¬ 
cured the .assistance of the two orderly Ser¬ 
jeants who had attended him and his nephew 
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in their ride. They entered just in time to 
trip up the heels of Brother Morgan, who was 
in the act of dealing a tremendous blow with 
a cudgel upon the occiput of Edwtnsford. 
The head, of this bulky Weldiman in its pre¬ 
cipitate fall came in contact with the mouth 
of the short and pursy Brother Roberts, 
whose consequent loss of a tooth, and want 
of breath convinced him, that his wisest course 
was a retrod from battle. The Colonel and 
his. two assistants, by the terror of their naked 
sabres, put an immediate end to the riot, be¬ 
fore any material mischief had been effected. 
To the war of blows succeeded the war of 


words, and :if young Edwinsford had sheVn 
himself a hero in the first species of contest; 
as certain is it that he cut but a contemptible 


figure in the latten At lengthy they raised 
the stunned and stupHied Syroc, whose for^-^ 
head, presenh^ a frightful gash, the blood 


strem^ngdown his<fr»c6. 




V Greab Ratiimr of the universe, tliey have 


killed my ehild/l cried the unhappy Scinghar, 


falling into the arms of his attendant Timuri. 


Take tha-unhappy man into the air/' sard 
ColonelfrMaimemg, restore him to hia sen¬ 
ses, andassuie'him that his soh is but slightly 
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wounded. Sbame on you» Mx» fildwinsford, 
tbpe scene has sU arisen from your wdenoe.*^ 

I Bincerely legret it, bat how can 
nature repress its emoCionSf at orimes oom-* 
mitted under the pretence of relip^on V* 

The zeat of the Missionaries had been much 
cocded by this contest. Brother Muckle had 
gone to bed^ having sent for a surgeon to 
bleed him for the blow he had received in his 
chest from the jar.^Brotber Roberts was 
sorely lamenting the loss of his tooth; Bro* 
ther Thomas was bathing a black eye with cold 
water, whilst Brother Morgan was staunching 
the blood of bis nose and moutb 5 and bewail* 
inga serious iDjoiy which his shin hsd ire* 
cuyed in his ftdl. The slightest wonnds in 
India sxe of serious con8e<}iieace^ and the 
Ulissiotnaries seemed aware of the fact. 

'la about an hour, a qniet interriew was 
.pnieuved between Syroc andultia fathar.— 
£yeiy appeal to filial affeotions, or to tha fool- 
iogs of natwe. were replied to by Syroc with 
A Jargon- end cant which he ha4 eaoght from 
hit iostractofs; but the&ther having bewailed 
the forlorn oondition of Ihynut, a new train 
of feetti^ were awakened^ >ia die breast of 
Syroe; the enthusiasm of love was now war* 
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ring \ntb ilie enthusiasm of religion, and the 
youth at lastooBMoted to return to his home. 

But-tile inissioaaiies insisted that Syroc 
should stay all night, that he might pray 
for divine direction, and that then in the 
morning, he might return, if he pleased. 
Scingbar urged that it was impossible for his 
mother to live through the night; but his in- 
treaties that ' his son might then accompany 

him, though seconded by Colonel Mannering, 

% 

were all in vain.—The old man departed, 
weeping piteously, his whole tribe joining in 
his griefs^ 

The next morning, before sun-rise. Colonel 
Mannering and hie nephew rode to the house 
of the missionaries, to escort Syroc to his 
home. But the youth positively refused" to 
return.—His face scarcely seemed human.— 
He had been kept up the whole night listen¬ 
ing to riiapsodical ejacnlaticms about the tor- 
ments'of hell,' reserved by €kHl for unbelievers, 
amongst whom he was told were his Ikther, 
his dyings mother, and bis dear and lovely 
Ihyrsa. ThO straggles of nature and con¬ 
science-with entiiusiasm—tenor, horror, and 
codffictiag'^csdotkmsv had bis frame Mun- 

der. ''^ A bdrhihg fever was raging through his 

c6 
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sy«t6m> his.wojand had festered, and he pre* 

% 

seated a most piteous spectacle to the eye of 
reason and bumanity. Whilst Colonel Man« 
nering was gently persuading the wretched 
youth to retum, Timuri, the faithful attendant 
of Scinghar, and the companion of Syroc's 
childhood, entered the apartment 

IJow now, Timuri,” said Colonel Manner^ 
ing, has Scinghar sent you for his son ? My 
horses are already waiting for his convey¬ 
ance.” 

Alas 1 alas!” said Timuri, laying his hands 
on his breast, and bowing his forehead to the 
ground—** Yesterday,on the return of the pro¬ 
cession, as we descended the bill of Bhagvat, 
near the ruins of Sudulsah, and came in 
view of the house of Scinghar, the damsels of 
his.wife, acquainted their mistress that my 
young master Syroc was not of our number. 
The lady wept most piteously, and called upon 
the .name of her son. The vtdtum,screamed 
over the house of 4he dying, and the wing of 
the {^el of death was heard in the chamber 
of. the sick. ^ As the sun descended behind 
the mountain of Ghokondt, at the siEth hour 
of the evening* the mother inoaued piteously 
and calling ^ Syroc, my child, my child’-^the 
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angel of death bolre her spirit to the great 
Father of the universe.” 

At these words, the eyes of Syroc glared on 
all around him. 

** The screams of the damsels,” continued 
Timuri, ascended the hill of Bhagvat.—Mt 
is the cry of death/ cried Scinghar, * and the 
spirit of the departed is hovering over me. I 
feel the wings of the angel of death—I come 
—I come. Father of worlds, unite me in 
Heaven to those I loved on earth, and oh! 
great Spirit of ages, have pity on my unhappy 
Syroc.' 

The whole frame of Syroc became violently 
convulsed. Scinghar sunk upon the earth,” 
continued Timuri.—“ We bore him down the 
hill of Bhagvat, through the valley of Shivah, 
by the banks of the Granges. His spirit was 
departing. We entered the house.—* Lay me/ 
said Scinghar, • in the chamber of her whose 
soul was borne over me by the angel, at the 
ruins of Sudulsah.' He gaatd on the corpse 
of his wife. Thyrza bathed the old man*s 
temples, and kissed his lips.—She gave him 
the sherbet, and cooling drinks, and she 
soothed bis spirit.—* Tell my tribe,' said 
Scinghar, ^ to -protect thy innocence, and re- 
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ward^thy yirtueSf thou daughter of misfortune, 
the adopted of my bosom’^tbe shadow of 
death overspread the old man’s countenance. 
—* Kiss me, my Thyrza/ said he, and he 
attempted to rise-—but his spirit fled to its 
God.” 

** Horrible ! horrible !” cried Colonel Man* 
nering—putting both his hands to his fore¬ 
head, and hiding his head between his knees. 

At this moment a faint screech was heard, 
and instantly something heavy fell to "the 
floor. 

Timuri’s narration bad brought Syroc to 
his senses, and« in bis momentary horror, he 
had seized a large carving knife which lay by 
him, and bad nearly severed his head from 
hia body. 

Colonel Mannering and Edwinsford, were 
petrifled with horror. 

He has died in the faith of the Lord,*' 
said brother Thomas ; ** we have rescued 
one sinner from infidelity/’ 

We have saved one soul from the wrath to 
come,” answered the brethren, let us give 
thanks/’ 

'* And what will be thy fate, thou young 
and lovely Thyrza,” said Edwinsford, starting 
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from his melancholy abstraction:—*" thou 
orphan of a brother officer, left to the pro¬ 
tection of those who are themselves the objects 
of insult, and of every species of indignity 
and oppression*^’ 

Think you, Sir/^ said Timuri, that there 
is one member in the tribe of our beloved 
Scinghar, who would not toil to support, or 
perish to protect, this object of his love—this 
last bequest to his faithful people V 

** My beloved, my lamented friend,” said 
Colonel Mannering,"" has reared this child in 
every noble sentiment and virtuous principle 
—he has stored her mind with knowledge, and 
she has caught a thousand mental graces from 
his bright example.—I am childless—I will 
bear her to my wife—she shall be the object 
of our affection—the solace of our age^—end 
at my death, she shall be left secure from the 
miseries of dependence. I wish, my nephew, 
that you might have merit to deserve, and the 
good sense to desire her affections.” 


The preceding tale was suggested by the 
Author’s knowledge of many of the facts which 
he has interwoveain the narrative, and parti- 
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cularly by the following extract from the Pe¬ 
riodical Accounts/^ published by the mis- 
sionaries^ of their proceedings inlndia^ (vol. iii* 
p. 43,) “ An aged« grey-headed Brahmin, 
well dressed, came in, and standing before 
me, said, with joined hands, and a suppli¬ 
cating tone of voice, ^ Sahib ! I am come to 
ask an. alms.^ Beginning to weep, he re¬ 
peated these words hastily; ^ I am come to 
ask~an alms.' He continued standing, with 
his hands in a supplicating posture, weeping, 
I desired him to say what alms; and told him 
that by his looks it did not seem as if lie 
wanted any relief. At length, being pressed, 
he asked me to give him his son, pointing 
with his hands into the midst of our native 
brethren. 1 asked which was his son ? He 
pointed to a young Brahmin, named Scroop, 
and setting up a plaintive cry, said, * that was 
his son.’ We tried to comfort him, and at 
last prevailed upon him to come and sit down 
upon the viranda* Here he began to weep 
again, and said, that the young man's mother 
was 4yimg with grief, that her time was come, 
and that if lie could but go back, and seehis 
mother, he i^bould after that return hither, or 

I ^ 

stay there, just.as he pleased. He said he 
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lived about twenty-eight miles off, mentioning 
the name of the village, that lie had six sons, 
&.C. He said that Soroop had quarrelled with 
his brothers, and in consequence had come 
hither. I told him it should be as his son 
liked. He was overcome at these words, 
threw himself prostrate at my feet, and with 
tears, thanked me for these words. I told 
him, however, that his son had now begun to 
think of Jesus Christ, and was learning the 
way to heaven—that if he took him back to 
Hindooism he would be leading him to hell; 
and how could he bear to think of leading 
his son to hell. He repeated it, that he would 
not compel his son to stay, if he would but go 
and see his mother. I then proposed that, at 
any rate, Soroop should stay all night, that 
his mind should become calm, and that he 
might pray for divine direction. He again 
urged that his poor old mother was dying of 
grief—and if he would but go, be might write 
a deed of separation for the preservation of 
their caste, and that then he might do as he 
liked. He seemed reluctant to put it off till 
morning. Afterwards, going out of the school 
door into the road, I found that the old man 
had fallen down in ah agony of grief at the 
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door, and that one or two of his attendants 
were holding him up/' &c Vide similar 
tales of horror, with which these volumes 
abound. 
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LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT. 


I MADE you tlie promise, my dear Frank, 
under the impression that I had not a rela¬ 
tion upon earth ; but the sudden and unex¬ 
pected arrival from the West Indies of a 
brother, whom in my youth I most tenderly 
loved, and whom I had long considered as 
dead,—his sudden return from Jamaica, with 
a large family, and without, what is usually 
expected to accompany a return from the 
West Indies—a large fortune,—these events 
must surely absolve me from a promise made 
upon the grounds of my being isolated in so¬ 
ciety. The sacred ties of nature—the social 
principle of brotherhood, give him a para¬ 
mount claim to the inheritance of my pro¬ 
perty ; but, my dear boy, even a brother has 
no claims, or if he has, my brother W'ould not 
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advance them, to the exclusion of all those 
feelings of the heart, which the accidents of 
life so often engender, and which, in this in¬ 
stance, are confirmed by every circumstance 
of virtue, and by a thousand reminiscences 
and ^tender associations which nothing on 
earth can dissolve or abrogate. The laws of 
property shall be observed in the disposal of 
my estate my brother and his Children shall 
inherit my lands; but, my dear Frank, the 
hopes I have raised in you, shall, at least to 
a certain extent, be fulfilled. I have brought 
you up in the notions of independance, and I 
will yet leave you ——— 

** My good and dear father, my more than 
father, do not let this subject weigh so hea¬ 
vily upon your heart,—I do not wish to inter¬ 
vene between you and your brother. You 
have already bestowed upon ne gifts, far sur¬ 
passing the inheritance of lands; you have 
stored my mind with literature and philoso- 
phy; you have rearied me in the' habits of 
self command.‘-«I am young, replete with 
he^lltili and vigour. Hope, that blessed attri¬ 
bute of youth, revels in my veins, and -wilt 
support-'Qie -through every struggle. I will 
not pursue your desigh of travelling upon the 
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Continent; I will repair to London^ that great 
mart of talents and of industry, where erery 
human merit finds its level. There, I can en* 
joy every gratification of science and of art; 
and with industry and self-denial, can achieve 
that best boon of heaven, sweet independence* 
Oh! my dear Sir, let the solace of my life 
be the frequent intercourse withyoursJfelf; let 
me, as much as possible^ be still the compa¬ 
nion of your vacant hours ; let me administer 
to your wants, and contribute to your com¬ 
forts ; your fire-side- 

My dear boy, you overpower me—I can 
scarcely speak to you; your ardent imagina¬ 
tion and sensibility have misconstrued my 
intentions. If the prerogatives of a brother 
deprive you of my estate, it does not deprive 
me of all means of providing for you. Whilst 
1 live, my income is sufficiently large to afford 
every rational assistance to my brother, with¬ 
out perverting my original designs with re- 

^^pect to yourself. During my life, you sliall 

« 

be continued in all the habits in which 1 have 
reared you, and at my death, I will bequeath 
you at once a competence, and a test of my 
tender affectionl. I will immediately make a 
new will, and leave you, my dear Frank, the 
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Oj^ion of twenty thousand pounds out of my 
personal property, or the Brookland Farm, 
which although of less value, you may per¬ 
haps prefer, as the scene of your boyish sports. 
The former will, by which I made you heir to 
all I possessed—keep it, my clear Frank,— 
to a mind so disinterested, it will produce no 
disappointment, whilst it will remind you of 
the dictates of my heart, of what my tender¬ 
ness would have effected for your welfare, but 
for the imperious laws of kindred, which a 
moral man can never altogether wave for the 
gratification of his attachments. The hour 
of your departure has already elapsed. Take 
niy last embrace—God bless you—let me hear 
from you often—^very often; and, my dear 
Frank, may I live to see your return—may 
you return once more to enliven the heart of 
your fostei>father, and to smooth his descent 
to the grave.” 

The tear stood glistening in the old man's 
eyt's, as he uttered these words with a tremu¬ 
lous voice—and Frank Lewis seizing his hand, 
ptessed it warmly to his lips, and pouring 
forth the effusions of gratitude, affection, and 
sorrow, he at length took leave of bia bene¬ 
factor, in language to which the fervour of his 

4 
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heart added an emphasis never to be effaced 
from the memory of his friend. 

The young gentleman, too much absorbed 
in grief to heed any of the surrounding ob¬ 
jects, hastened through the hall to the post- 
chaise which awaited him at the door, and he 
was only awakened to consciousness as the 
post-boy shut the door, by a spontaneous 
ejaculation of'' God bless you, Sir,*' from the 
numerous servants who had assembled in the 
hall, to witness the departure of their young 
master.—“ God bless you, my friends/’ cried 
Mr. Lewis, putting his head out of the car¬ 
riage, when his eye suddenly caught a glimpse 
of his old foster-father, who stood at his li¬ 
brary window, gazing at the post-chaise with 
intensity. The last look of the old gentle¬ 
man ; his convulsed frame, and the agitated 
step, with which he retreated from the win¬ 
dow, made a deep and indelible impression on 
the mind of Lewis, who, in subsequent years 
of hit? life, often recalled this farewell glance 
to his imagination, when either melancholy 
or tenderness led him into a train of reflec- 
tiona upon the scenes of his boyhood. 

The prospect of young Lewis's departure for 
the Continent, had long been the sole topic of 
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conyersatioa at Mottlake Halt, and in the 
adjoining parishes. To Mr. Howell, the af* 
fectionate atod beneficent proprietor of the 
Mortlake estates, the anticipation of this 
event had occasioned a conflict of very op- 
porite feelings; on one side, he viewed the 
travelling of the young gentleman as abso- 
lately necessary to" the completion of the 
peculiar education he had given him; and it 
was rendered still more necessary by his de¬ 
scent, and the circumstances of his birth : 
but, on the other, the society of this youth 
had| from long continuance, become almost a 

i« 

necessary part of the old gentleman's exist¬ 
ence, and from the loss of bis company he cal¬ 
culated upon nothing but vacant hours, dreary 
days, and cheerless evenings, with all the 
wants and anguish which are felt by an afiec- 
tionate temper on the loss of one who had 
been the object of its tenderness and care 
from infancy to manhood.-—He had often 
cradled him in his arms, when an infant—he 
had carried him through all bis studies with 
as|iduity and fortitude^ but with gentleness— 
he had formed his sentiments upon every im¬ 
portant subject/ both of speculation and of 
pfactice,-^be had made him the companion of 
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his exercise, of his sports, of his amusements» 
of his studies. So exclusively had he de< 
voted himself to this object of his adoption, 
that he had neglected to cultivate any other 
acquaintance. 

But, whatever reflections Mr. Howel had 
upon the subject, he had sense enough to per¬ 
ceive that his dilemma was merely a conflict 
between his inclinations for the company of 
the youth, and his estimate of the advantages 
which, under his circumstances, he would 
derive from foreign travel. 

The strong mind of Mr. Howel, seldom al¬ 
lowed his inclinations to overcome his sense 
of duty; and in this instance, he struggled 
with success to master his affections, and at 
length resolved that Lewis should make the 
Tour of the Continent, and should set out as 
soon as the severity of winter had subsided. 

He was to remain abroad for five years, and 
Mr. Howel had himself marked out his route 
with a precision, for which, in one respect at 
least, young Lewis could devise no motive. 

You shall first take the northern king¬ 
doms of Europe,” said Mr. Howel, ** for the 
south are the regions of dissipation and plea¬ 
sure, in which the morals and the habits of 

VOL. III. D 
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the English traveller generally suffer ship- 
wireck.—^llie eoft climate^ and the effeminate 
associations of Italy^ will disqualify you for 
encountering the fierce winters of the north, 
with the numberless inconveniences, and ac¬ 
cidents attendant on a journey through Swe¬ 
den or Russia,—I wish you to study mankind 
under all varieties of circumstances,—^from 
the desrraded slaves of monarchical srovern- 

O O 

ments to the free citizens of America,—peruse 
human society under all its modifications,— 
study the institutions of every country in 
* which you reside, and cautiously examine 
their effects upon the human character.— 
Resolutely bend your mind to such philoso¬ 
phical researches, and consider the arts, the 
antiquities and scenery of Italy as interesting, 
but yet as only secondary objects of your 
pursuit,—of all things, let Paris be the last 
capital you visit, and make it almost the prin¬ 
cipal object of your residence in France, to 
acquire an intimacy with the Chatilion fa¬ 
mily* After you have been in the French 
chpital a short time, you will receive from 
me a packet that will throw some light upou 
my dwelling so earnestly upon a subject ap- 
'parently so trivial.*’ 
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You will have credit, Frank, upon my 
bankers, for a quarterly allowance of £500 
sterling, but do not mar any rational plea¬ 
sures, lose any advantageous connexion, or 
forego any estimable pursuit for want of 
funds.—I have confidence in your judgment 
and discretion, and your bills will therefore 
be answered to any amount.” 

Tliis was part of the conversation which 
took place between Mr. Howel and Francis 
Lewis in the Library of Mortlake Hall, on 
the evening previous to the departure for the 
Continent, which we have just described. 

Until the previous three months of his de¬ 
parture, young Lewis had seriously opposed 
his undertaking the journey.—He combated 
Mr. Howel’s opinion that he was eminently 
qualified for public life; he argued that the 
extensive library of Mortlake Hall afforded 
him all the knowledge adapted to his capa¬ 
city, or requisite to the orbit of his worldly 
career,—that the desire of locomotion, the 
usual passion of youth, was not very predo¬ 
minant in his disposition in short, he did 
not want to travel, unless Mr. Howel would 
be Uie companion of bis journey. 

To this point he had at length nearly per- 

D 2 
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suaded the good old gentleman, whose aver¬ 
sion to foreign travel at his time of life, was 
nearly overcome by the strong desire of re¬ 
taining, if possible, the society of his young 
friend. 

To his arguments, the old gentleman would 
often reply, My dear boy, I know that a 
little good sense and consideration will ren¬ 
der the intimate association and companion¬ 
ship of the old and young far from burthensome 
to either party.—I have educated you from 
your childhood to the present hour, and 1 
would fain that this grand key-stone of the 
work should be placed by iny own hand, but 
I am too old to travel,—by far too old,—and 
I have duties at home which no earthly con¬ 
sideration can induce me to desert.—I hope 
to moralize the poor of my neighbourhood, 
and to give the stamp of better principles to 
those around me.—The sentiments and habits 
of the country are immeasurably behind those 
of the metropolis, although those of the me¬ 
tropolis are far from being as liberal as the 
philanthropist would wish them.—I scorn the 
ignorant present, and, in imagination, I live a 
esqatury hence, when the general diflfusion of 
science and philosophy will have banished 
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prejudice^ persecution, corruption, and all 
their train of evils. England wants nothing 
so much as a few country gentlemen w^ho 
will sacrifice their privileges, and prescriptive 
rights to the liberalizing of the lower and mid¬ 
dling orders in the country.” 

Young Lewis would not reply to these ar¬ 
guments, but he still strenuously ^opposed his 
deserting the old gentleman, for the sake oi 
his personal gratification, or for any advan¬ 
tage in making the tour of the Continent.— 
“ If,” said he to himself, my travelling 
abroad be so essential to complete my educa¬ 
tion, as Mr. Howel imagines, the course ot 
nature must ere long deprive me of my kind 
old friend, and after his decease I may soften 
my afflictions by visiting foreign climes ,—but 
I know that I am the only object of the old 
gentleman’s confidence, the only source of 
his happiness,—I will not desert him, or let 
him sacrifice his own felicity to his designs 
for my improvement.” 

Such was the generous resolution of the 
young gentleman, until within about three or 
four* months of his departure, when his objec- 
tion» to going abroad were suddenly removed 

d3 
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by circumstances at Mortlake Hall, of which 
Mr. Howel had not the slightest conception. 

TTie departure of Frank for the Continent 
had made a dreary vacuity in* the occupations 
and life of Mr. Howel.—He found himself 
suddenly bereft of one whose \ivacity, whose 
good temper and intelligence, and above all, 
whose fidelity and affection had (ndeared him 
to him with a strength he had himself been 
hardly aware of.—His mind was too nicely dis¬ 
criminative easily to find a companion whom 
he could tolerate after such a loss.—He loved 
his brother upon principle, and with all the 
force of early associations, but unfortunately 
his brother's sentiments were all at variance 
with his own,—their minds were not at all 
congenial.—^In his long sojourn in the West 
Indies, he had imbibed all the habits, man* 
ners, and sentiments which are invariably wit- 
n'essed in countries which possess the baneful 
.nsfitution of slavery.—To his inferiors, he 
was capricious, and inconsiderate; sentcn* 
tipus in his style of communication, impatient 
df cOhttadiction, easily irritated to anger, and 
ttieicllelif in his vengeance.—-To his ecjnals 
he was impatient, and impetuous; inconstant 
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in his attachment, and implacable in hisj ani¬ 
mosity ; to his superiors, he was wily, subser¬ 
vient and enduring* Accustomed to consider 
the comfort, the happiness, and even the vita¬ 
lity of slaves solely as sources of profit, he 
was rapacious and covetous; profligate in 
gratifying his own desires, but merciless and 
over-reaching in exacting his dues, or his sup¬ 
posed dues from others.—In countries where 
property consists in slaves, and where the 
slave owner resides solely for the purpose of 
making money, the mind insensibly contracts 
the habit of resolving all subjects into mere 
questions of sordid interest. But Mr. Eliab 
Howel’s temper had been soured by the dis¬ 
appointment of those golden dreams which 
had taken possession of his'soul in the West 
Indies.—Like numberless others, the reminis¬ 
cences of his past life had driven him to re¬ 
vealed religion for comfort, but the represen¬ 
tations of hell, of a revengeful Deity, and of 
torments eternal in duration, and excessive in 
degree, had laken an entire possession of his 
imagination, rendering him wretched in this 
world, and engendering dispositions which 
least of all qualify a man for the next* 

But the sons of this gentleman were, if 
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possible, less adapted to be coai[nnions to 
their ancle.—^Their dispositions strongly ex¬ 
hibited the effects of rearing children amidst 
the institutions of slavery. Their alternate 
lassitude, and irritability of temperament were 
congenial to the sunny climate of ffieir nati¬ 
vity. But they had been educated amidst 
scenes of tyranny, where they had witnessed 
nothing but the merciless exactions of the 
task-master, the fierce outrages of unbridled 
power on one side, and, upon the other, the 
cunning in which the slave seeks his security 
from violence, or the licentiousness to which 
he flies, as a recompense for oppression.— 
These young gentlemen, destitute of moral, 
and almost destitute of intellectual education, 
exhibited in their conduct the full force of 
early example. Their vices were heightened 
in the eyes of their uncle, by a contrast to the 
refinement and virtues of Mr. Francis Lewis. 
The house had been rendered dull by the de¬ 
parture of this young gentleman, and the riot 
and excesses of Mr. Eliab Bowel’s sons had 
diiyen their uncle to the necessity of seeking 
refuge in an almost perpetual retirement into 
his study. 

But even this retreat was scarcely held 
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sacred, , The old gentleman thought he could 
not with delicacy^ or with feeling, suggest 
any plan that might tend to deprive his 
nephews of the asylum of an uncle’s house; 
but he had been compelled by absolute neces¬ 
sity to prohibit their entrance into his study. 
Into this he would often retreat, reflecting 
upon the inconvenience of Creole visitors. 
Rut Mr. Eliab Howel was by no means dis¬ 
posed to respect this sanctum sanctorum ol 
Mortlake Hall, for it was his custom inva¬ 
riably to join his brother in this apartment, 
and to pass there the whole of the evening, 
and no small portion of the day. This intru¬ 
sion was most severely felt by Mr* but 

who would not for the world, as he^once said 
in a latter to Lewis, give the' slightest inti¬ 
mation to an unfortunate brother, that he was 
not welcome to every part of his house* 

Wtl|i the exception of Dr. Powfl, an in¬ 
genious physician, Mr. Howel had made no 
friends in the country. When the business 

m 

or the amusements of the country had brought 
him in contact with the gentry of their neigh¬ 
bourhood, his company had beam highly 
preciated ; he was liked by inclination, but 
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4 from other causes, he was cordially hated 
Upon principle. 

His wealth had naturally acquired him the 
homage of the poor, the obsequious attention 
of the middle orders, and tlie oivilfty of the 
highest ranks of society. His fundof kiiowledge, 
his power of intellect, the gaiety of Mu dispo¬ 
sition, had highly distinguished him as a 
companion. His person was very supenor, 
and his manners were the pure emanations 
of a quick sensibility to impressions, a nice 
discernment of character, and a goodness oi 
heart: they were consequently of a nature to 
make all studied or conventional manners ap¬ 
pear Mmparatively impotent, or absolutely 
ndicufoug. 

But Mr. Howel had one point m hie cha¬ 
racter which, in the practice of life, is often 
found to render a man odious* Integrity—a 
virtue which, if it will not yield to certain vices 
hallowed by immemorial usage, or^d^piified 
by the rank of the practitioners, seldom fails 
td make a man hated by his own class, and 
vilified by those below him. 

On his coming into the county^ as the 
pilrehaset of an immense estate, he reomed 
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attentions from all of a rank of life approxi-^ 

mating to his own. Two noble lords had been 

assiduous in their attentions; their marked 

♦ 

patronage of a .rich rotourier on his first ar¬ 
rival in the county, was a condescension that 
would have enabled them to practice equal 
condescensions in using his superfluous cash 
in his banker’s hands; but» strange to say, 
Mr. Howel’s vanity was by no means an ex¬ 
pensive passion to gratify ; he received their 
attentions with tlie bonhomie of a neighbour, 
but he politely but sensibly resisted their re¬ 
spective efforts to borrow, and their friendship 
soon degenerated into mere formal civility. 

But with respect to the highest classes ge¬ 
nerally, there was one paramount and over- 
wheluiing cause, which induced every indi¬ 
vidual to be attentive to Mr. Howel to a degree 
even bordering upon fulsome servility. 

'' Who is Mr. Howel V where does he 
comefrom?” ^^whatare his politics?” to which 
party does he belong,” were the general and 
often reiterated questions. But, unfortunately, 
these interrogatories, like many other essen¬ 
tial questions in religion, and other important 
subjects. Were not of very easy solution. Mt. 
Howel had come from the city of London, 
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tkal grwt vortex which overwhelms all here*' 
ditary distmction, and acknowledges only 
two great divisions of the hamaTi spectes^^the 
rich and the poor* He was one of the Lnnu* 
merable host of plebeians whom the vicious 
caprice of Fortune makes unexpectedly rich, 
and whom the trading cities constantly 
poor forth in every direction* to overwhelm the 
country, and dispossess the ancient inheritors 
of their lands. 

But what are his politics—to which party 
does he belong?’’ These were enquiries ot 
much greater importance, and of much greater 
difficulty to satisfy. He had never been m 
parliament* he possessed no borough~nor 
had he hitherto possessed any landed estate 
—he was not an alderman, nor could it be 
ascertained whether he had ever made a speech* 
sat upon a committee, or even given a vote at 
a^ electioou 

'Pas was most unfortunate, for party spirit 
ran very high in the county. Ere many 
yeani there would be a general election, the 
sUHgth of parties was very nearly equal, and 

electipn would depend solely upon the 
votes. of Hff, Rowel’s tmiantry. Mr. Howel 
therefore was lord of the aacmidant, he absa> 
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lately held the representation of the county 
his beck and nod. There was ^O'he no com" 
promise of inte^ts^ Mr. Howel’s determi¬ 
nation would gm BO decided a preponderance 
to the party he espoused, that the county 
would return either two servile ministerialists, 
or two strong opponents of government. Po¬ 
litical interests were pretty nearly balanced 
in the House of Commons, and thus the im¬ 
portant questions of peace or war, with the 
attendant consequences of millions squan¬ 
dered and of lives sacrificed, might depend 

solely upon the judgment, possibly on the 

* 

caprice, even upon the sordid interest of Mr. 
liowel, a man who, a few years ago, could 
scarcely influence the most trifling circum¬ 
stance in the fate of the meanest individual. 

Mr. Howel’s political bias was therefore by 
far the most important circumstance in the 
county. More material points than the peace 
or War of Europe, or of the world, depended’on 
his determination. If, by joining the Whigs, 
he threw out the Tory Candidate^ my Lord 
Bidborough lost all his political ^fluetice, and 
the job of an embassy for bis brother, Which 
he had contreoted with tiie Treasury, wodid 
be infl^lUbly Cancelled, or given to^another.— 
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SI^,Joh]a 'Bribewell’s promise -the First 
of «>^g(nr«morship in India, was tacitly 
uSfderstood to -depend upon his ctwfying the 
ooonty for gorernment, hot uniuokily. so the 
fates would have it, the carrying- of the 
coooty no longer depended upon Sir John 
Bribewell; his onele’s selling the Mortlake 
property tO Mr. Howel, had materially, in¬ 
jured the Bribewell interest, and Sir John 
foresaw that^ if he coxdd not secure the new 
possessor in his favour, he might wait long 
in.^e Treasury anti->chamber before his card 
would procure him an audience of the Se¬ 
cretary. - 

- But fortunatdy the higher destinies are in¬ 
timately invtdred in the fortunes of the meaner 
classes* and to which it haf*pens, that the 
meaner classes are so often indebted to the 
higher orders, for an atteutivo- c<msideration 
of ,their oomftwts, privileges, and interests. 
31ie?fomfaassy ef'lhtd Bidborougb's broker, 
ittri' the’ Indian-goyemorsbip for Sir John 
^l^iowdlf -wMe iad-tho only events which de- 
pondod oirtho ensukif oloorimi, If rite Whigs 
^r«!iritUjid^ how am^y eopnrisrions in the anny 

iMd raanyastuatioas in the ^lo- 

nies, b(ftwflHdi^*|^Ntc*os 'in- the -evstome and 
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excise, and in the receipts of the feventie 
would be lost to the connecttons and depend^ 
ents of the Bidboroughs and the Bribewells, 
and be transferred to the families of adjoining 
counties. 

In this awful state of things, it was abso¬ 
lutely necessary to ascertain the great fact, 
whether Mr. Howel were Tory, Whig, or Ra*- 
dical. But the importance of a point, and 
the facility of its solution, often most per¬ 
versely bear an inverse ratio to each other. 
In short, it was no easy matter to ascertain 
Mr. HoweFs political bias. He had no poor 
relations to serve, and the chances of his party 
were consequently about equal. He had been 
invited by both parties to many set political 
dinners, all of which invitations he had de¬ 
clined. At private dinners, he had never 
Joined in any political conversations, bnt had 
sat absolutely mute while they^ continued; 
nay, once my Lord Bidborough in ids anxiety 
had pat to him Something approaching to a 
plhin question of thc par^^ he espoused, and 
received Only a sententious abd rather austoio 
reply, that *M«e: wished tho word banished 
fix>m'^aU rai^nai'sooihfys^^lt mpty^'fr<m)[ wbiidi 
his ^Lordship coukl onfy'dlaw twO inferences^ 
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either that Mr. Howel was playing a deep 
g^ime-^r that he was a plebeian theorist. 

But affairs could not be allowed to remain 
long in this dangerous state of uncertainty; 
and after several conferences between Lord 
Bidborough and Sir John Bribewell, it was 
agreed between them, that the Baronet should 
undertake to ascertain Mr. Howefs senti¬ 
ments, and to win him to the government 
interest, should he be found whiggishly or ra¬ 
dically inclined. 

With all Mr. Howel’s cheerful amenity ot 
manners, there was a dignity in his deport¬ 
ment, and a certain decision of character in 
all he said and did, which clearly indicated to 
Sir John, that he must set about his office, 
with the delicacy and skill of a diplomatist or 
minister of state. 

In a few days he paid a morning visit to 
Mortlake Hall, and in the most friendly man¬ 
ner possible, asked its worthy proprietor, 
whether he would not wish to be in the com- 
mieetoa of the peace. To this question Mr. 

replied, that he very much desired it, 
and hadLintended to apply upon the subject. 
“ It is m added he, in which a gen¬ 

tleman can do mnoh|;ood, and prevent much 
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evil/^—I am glad to hear you say so, none 
but the most enlightened meii ought to fill 
the commission, and I shall have the greatest 
pleasure in requesting my cousin. Lord Mar- 
kettoUy the Lord Lieutenant of the County, to 
recommend you to the Chancellor.”—"" I trust. 
Sir, you will also honour the county, by 
Ailing, a few years hence, the office of High 
Sheriff*.”—That, Sir,” replied Mr. Howel, 
"" is a point beyond my control, it depends 
upon the government—-if my wishes are con¬ 
sulted upon the subject, 1 shall certainly de¬ 
cline the office.”—" Had it been your wish,” 
rejoined Sir John, ** I could have easily pro¬ 
moted it; indeed 1 regret that you object to it, 
for gentlemen of yourdescription——But 
Mr. Howel,-by a timely jeu d'esprit, stopped 
the effusion of complimentary hypocrisy hy 
which the Baronet was about to degrade 
himself^ and disgust his auditor. 

On a second interview, Sir John inoidentally 
mentioned, that he had the disposal of the 
appointment of exciseman in the neighbour¬ 
ing town, and asked Mr. Howel if he knCw 

I 

any body to whom he would wish the place - 
to be given; but to this question he received 
the singular reply, that he knew of no man 
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whose qualifications, or whose distresses me¬ 
rited any particular preference. 

At a large dinner party at Bribswell Hall, 
the conversation turned upon a projected road 
which had long been a desideratum in that 
part of the county, and a bill was to be brought 
in for the purpose at the next session of par¬ 
liament. ** The direction of the road will ma¬ 
terially interfere with your estate/' said Sir 
John tO'Mr. Howel, who sat at his right hand— 
** but,^' continued the Baronet ” the govern¬ 
ment interest can modify the- bill in its pas¬ 
sage through the House—the road has only 
to take a more southerly direction from the 
tumpike-gate, and it will not increase the dis¬ 
tance above two miles; and as to the cursed 
hilb ril be sworn that not one neck in a 
twelve month will be broken there"—In¬ 
deed Sir John,” replied Mr. Howel, ** the in¬ 
terests of an individual ought to yield to those 
of the public, and I should be sorry to see such 
an instance of the prostituted rectitude of the 
legldature. The fact was, Sir John, warmed 
wiffa^the Tuscan grape, had gone a little 
furthet bis ordinary system of tactics 
bad wai^ted, and tbe reply he received, 
was tbe momentary eifect of Mr* Hower$ in- 
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dignation at this candid avowal of the manner 
in which the public interests are but too often 
tampered wiib. 

This home question, as it was called, 
brought affairs to a crisis, and the parties saw 
that it was necessary by "open and direct 
means, to draw from Mr. Howel, a positive 
avowal of the interest he intended to support 
in the event of an election for the county. 
Lord Bidborough, Lord Marketton, and Sir 
John Bribewell, therefore waited upon this 
gentleman, as a deputation from the Pitt 
Club^ and solicited his votes in favor of the 
Treasury candidates. 

I have no votes to give. I have but a 
single vote, unless indeed you mean me to 
split my vote.” 

“ But, Sir, yourtenantry~there are on your 

estates no less than”-Stop, gentlemen, 

let me put an end to this discourse. The 
highest duty that a citizen, under any form of 
government, can possibly exercise; is that of 
choosing fats legislators. Every social good 
or evil must have its source in the wisdom or 
folly, the purity or corruption with which the 
citizens exeitise thii^ great privilege. My 
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determination oa the subject is unalterably 
flked.” 

We cannot hope to persuade you on such 
a subject. We only wish to know what is 
your determination, your expression of your 
designs will probably spare many thousand 
pounds, and prevent the peace of the county 
being disturbed.’* 

An election implies no disturbance of the 
public peace, unless it ^be perverted from its 
legitimate object by faction, and by the con¬ 
tention of self interest and aristocratic pride. 
I have an unalterable objection to declare 
which way I shall vote." 

All parties are desirous of knowing your 
determination, it will influence so many of 
what we call the independent yeomen/’ 

It is for that very reason that I will not 
express myself; I cannot bear to see my 
countrymen prostitute their great charter—to 
see them led up to the hustings by their land¬ 
lords like slaves." 

** You will surely influence your own te- 
iiantry." 

" Heaven forbid!—No gentlemen, I - hope, 
ere another election takes jilace, to diffuse 
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among my tenantry knowledge that will enable 
them to exercise their privileges to the ge¬ 
neral advantage^ and to inspire them with an 
independent spirit above being controlled by 
any landlord.” 

Upon my word. Sir, I fear you will find 
your tenantry very little susceptible of such 
Utopian principles, nor will the gentry be 
much obliged to you for your schemes.” 

'' I liam found them so \ the perversion of 
all principles of .natural justice, and of the 
Constitution by the upper classes, has de¬ 
graded the electors of England to the vilest 
of all thraldom, they are willing slaves, with 
the power to be free. But, gentlemen, the 

diffusion of knowledge- 

We are getting into a rhapsody upon ideal 
systems, I believe,” said my Lord Bidborough. 

If, Mr. Howel, your principles will not allow 
you to direct your tenantry which interest to 
support, I imagine you will not object to 
either party canvassing their votes. The former 
proprietor of the estates. Sir John Bribeweirs 
uncle, invariably gave his interest to govern¬ 
ment.” 

Gentlemen, I wish the state of the age 
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sufficieutiy improred Uy render all can- 
vaa^ing uBele$B to a degree of lidicule.” 

^ ** But^ Mr. Howel, as the age is not so very 
advanced, to be consistent with your own 
principles^ you cannot object to your tenantry 
being fairly canvassed by both parties,^ 

1 consider tenants, in point of elections, 
totally unconnected with their landlords/' 
Then, Sir, that is sufficient for us. If 
we have not now the promise of your vote, we 
trust when the election tal^es place, that we 
shall have the vote itself/^ 

' We only beg,” added Sir John Bribewell, 
“ that if you do give us your vote, you will 
give it early—-its example will be efficacious/’ 
‘‘ Perhaps, if Mr. Howel does not give us 
his vote, he may be induced by our private 
friendship, at least not to give it to the 
enemy/* 

My Lord Bidborongh, I should bold il 
highly criminal if 1 allowed any friendship to 
influence me in a paramount principle of duty 
to society/* 

^ ^f4' cannot see what objections you can en¬ 
tertain against the government interest,” said 
fjordMakkettOn. Our present administration 
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is never ungrateful to its friends and sup¬ 
porters. In this county alone, they have 
bestowed, within the last ten years, no less 
than three titles and seven appointments, 
which I really call lucrative.—^There is Lord 

Gentlemen, I request that the subject may 
be dropped, and dropped immediately,” re¬ 
plied Mr. Howel, his face flushed with the 
most contemptuous indignation. 

'' Our mission is at an end/* said Sir John 
Bribewell, with a simper; “ from able nego- 
ciators we will now resume our more agreeable 
connection as friends. Mr. Uowel, 1 am told 
that you are taking up the mortgage upon 
Mr. Sideweirs estate, preparatory to becoming 
the purchaser. Why, Sir, you’ll soon possess 
the whole county • 

The conversation soon became indifferent; 
and, in less than half an hour, the trio took 
their departure from Mortlake Hall, leaving 
its possessor in angry meditation upon his 
favourite theory of the inherent baseness of 
mankind, while they were ridiculing his Uto* 
piau notions, and expressing their contempt at 
liis mean descent, and .at the loiv complexion 
of his sentiments. 
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Shortly after this event, the Qovernment 
communicated to their friends, their inten* 
tion to dissolve the Parliament in the ensuing 
spring.—And Lord Bidborough^s agent, ivith 
Sir John Bribewell, in propria persona^ wieurmly 
canvassed the county, not omitting the tenan¬ 
try of Mr. Howel. 

Many of these tenants gave a promise of 
their votes, upon being assured that the can¬ 
vass was made with the permission of the 
landlord. Certain it was, that the canvass 
was not against the approbation of Mr« Howel, 
and in the present circumstances of necessity. 
Sir John and his Lordship were uf opinion 
that, in foro conscientie, the absence of prohi¬ 
bition, was equivalent to a tacit approbation. 

But there was a shrewd, intelligent fanner, 
by the name of ^Giles Owen, whose superior 
understanding had already caught many of 
his landlord’s principles, and he found it dif* 
ficult to reconcile Sir John Bribeweirs assu¬ 
rances, although pledged upon his honour, 
with the notions which he knew Mr. Howel 
entertained upon the freedom of election,— 
He therefore positively refused his own vote, 

V 

even should his landlord himself solicit it, and 
he succeeded in inducing many others to pro- 
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mise their’s conditionally upon what the land¬ 
lord should say upon the subject. 

At the ensuing rent day» Mr. Howel was 
among his tenantry, assembled in his steward’s 
parlour, and the busihess of the meeting be¬ 
ing concluded/this farmer Owen, in a plain 
straight-forward manner, related to Mr. Howel 
the assurances of Sir John Bribewell, and 
Lord Bidborough’s agent, respecting his per¬ 
mission to their giving their votes to the Go¬ 
vernment candidates. 

Mr. Howel was no enthusiast, but he kin¬ 
dled with the subject, and addressed the 
meeting in the true eloquence of conviction 
and of real feeling.—^He denied having given 
either approbation or disapprobation of any 
canvass among his tenantry: on the contrary, 
he had expressly declared his opinion, that no 
relation whatever existed, nor, consistently 
with principle, could exist between landlord 
and tenant upon such a subject.—He then ex¬ 
plained to the meeting how every religious, 
mora), or social good rested upon an elector’s 
independent and intelligent exercise of his 
important functions. That all the evils which 
afflicted social existence, arose from th^ pros¬ 
titution of this right of election to sel&inte- 
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resti or to party mania; he painted in glowing 
colours what society might be, if the English 
electors were independent and intelligent, and 
pictured social and religious liberty radiating 
from England to every corner of the world.— 
He expatiated upon the slaves of our Colonies, 
w ho were coerced to bear their chains by the 
scourge and superior force of their owners, 
and the more degraded Englishmen, who hav¬ 
ing liberty in their grasp, sacrificed it at the 
shrine of prejudice, or sold it for lucre, place, 
and patronage. He concluded by conjuring 
them to compare the conduct of Government 
in many essential points, and particularly in 
upholding the present system of representa¬ 
tion, with the first principles and most impor¬ 
tant maxims of religion,—he begged them to 
consider well the individual merits of the dif¬ 
ferent candidates, and in no case to be intlu- 
enced by personal interest, or by their relation 
to him as a landlord. 

From this meeting, the tenants adjourned 

to,|be Blue Lion, where, after dinner, farmer 

Owen addressed them to much about the same 

» 

The audience generally agreed, that 
.. their nromuses to Sir John Bribewell were not 
binding, having been extorted from them by 
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falsehood, and they resolved to be guided at 
the ensuing election by the principles which 
their landlord had so ably explained to them. 

But there was at this dinner, a certain per¬ 
sonage, of no small influence in his sphere, 
and whom most people would denominate a 
much more sensible man than honest farmer 
Owen. This was one Mr, Joshua Cripplegate, 
who combined in his own person, two ingre¬ 
dients calculated to constitute the very es- 

1 

sence of worldly wisdom. He was at once an at¬ 
torney’s clerk, and a Methodist parson.—Now, 
Joshua Cripplegate did not venture to address 
the meeting in opposition to the sturdy yeo¬ 
man ; not that he feared Mr. Owen in any trial 
of oratory, nor was it that he did not hold Mr. 
Owen’s principles in thorough detestation; 
but he wisely reflected that these principles 
were in strict unison vfith Mr. Howel’s, and 

calculating that, in the 
infinite revolutions of causes and effects, it 
was not impossible that what passed in that 
room might reach the ears of his landlord. 

This Mr. Cripplegate had, by field preach¬ 
ing, and by tabernacle preaching, and by sun¬ 
dry other arts, contrived to raise himself from 
the work-house, into the possession of seve- 

E 2 


he had been shrewdly 
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ral fields and cottages, and he rented of Mr. 
Howel but a very email patch of ground.— 
Joshua was, in circumstances at least, an in- 
dependant man, but he had an instinctive 
veneration for a rich landlord, and a whole¬ 
some obedience to ** the authorities that be.*’ 
He had, moreover, certain feelings of attach¬ 
ment towards Mr. Howel.—He very often dined 
with his butler, and when he called to explain 
the Gospel to the maids, in the winter even¬ 
ings, he found strong hyson tea, with a spoon¬ 
ful of rum in it, a great incitement to piety 
and eloquence.—Moreover, Mr. Howel had 
hitherto employed this revered gentleman as 
his secret agent in distributing certain petty 
charities; far be it from us to insinuate that 
honest Joshua appropriated any of these funds 
to his own use, or that, like Ananias of old, 
he derived any unhallowed advantage from 
funds deposited in his hands for pious pur¬ 
poses. Certain it was, that the funds depo¬ 
sited in his hands by Mr. Howel, were duly 
distributed to objects of extreme distress, but 
some how or dlher, these objects always were, 
or were to be, of his own congregation.—He 
scorned to take any advantage, or derive any 
pecuniary profit from the objects of Mr. How- 
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el's bounty, but if he bore that gentleman’s 
charity to a cottage, it was generally his fate 
to be asked the next day to partake of a good 
joint of meat and a pot of ale,—or if the re¬ 
ceiver of charity were a journeyman tailor or 
cobbler, honest Joshua the day before would 
make a bargain for soling a pair of shoes, or 
would agree for the purchase of a pair of 
breeches, at prime cost, or trade price. But 
these practices were strictly in conformity to 
one of the most useful and disinterested max¬ 
ims of moral benevolence,—the maxim, that 
** one good turn deserves another.” 

This prosperous lawyer and field preacher, 
would not address the meeting at the Blue 
Lion, in opposition to farmer Owen, but he 
gathered round him at the other end of long 
table, about six or eight very attentive listen¬ 
ers, whom he addressed in a very under tone. 
He sensibly remarked, that “ Mr. Owen’s prin¬ 
ciples were heterodox and apocryphal, that 
h e never knew any good come of opposing the 
Government. A custom-house officer might 
with perquisites make from two guineas to 
two guineas and a half a week. An excise¬ 
man’s place, although unpopular, was very 
profitable; and a collector of taxes had an 

E 3 
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eaay birth of it, and had many ways of mak¬ 
ing money. Sir John Bribewell, it was true> 
was a very hard landlord, and he did not ap¬ 
prove of his keeping so many women, or of 
his gambling and swearing, but the devil was 
never so black as people painted him, and on 
the main, Sir John was a very worthy man, 
and had procured many good appointments 
for the poor relations of his voters. I w'ould 
only have you remember, Gentlemen, that 
Mr. Howel has told you that you won’t offend 
him whichever way you vote# I have always 
voted for Sir John, and I shall be true to my 
king and country.” 

At this awful juncture, the reverend Joshua 
Cripplegate, who was also clerk to the sub- 
8heri|[', had opened a negociation with Sii 
John Bribewell for the reversion of the col- 
lectorship of the assessed taxes in an adjoin¬ 
ing parish, and in exchange for which, he 
had promised to hold a discourse, n»glice, to 
preach a sermon, which should excite the 
loyalty and secure the votes of all th« free¬ 
holders in his congregation, and which he re¬ 
presented to amount to thirteen, but which, in 
reality, made up the number of nine.—Joshua, 
the morning after the dinner at the Blue Lion, 
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repaired to the steward of Sir John Bribewell, 
to whom he comunicated the whole proceed¬ 
ings both at the Inn and at Mortlake Hall, 
not forgetting his speech, by which he had 
secured six or eight of Mr. HoweFs tenants 
to the interests of Sir John. 

** Damn that mad enthusiast, Mr, Howel/' 
said Gripewell, the steward, as Joshua finished 
his long prosing narration. 

Hiish, pr’y thee, hush, Mr. Gripewell, thou 
swearest, and thou wilt olFend the Lord.” 

Damnation! that fellow will offend my 
Lord Bidborough and Sir John, if he loses us 
the county.” 

“ Thou wilt lose the election of grace, ii 
thou swearest blasphemies/' 

“ Sir John will lose his election |‘or the 
county, if that cursed fellow is not brought 
over.” 

“ Fie, fie, Mr, Gripewell, another oath, ano¬ 
ther oath!” 

Pshaw, Joshua, go to h—11 with your non¬ 
sense about swearing,—old Seabright, the tax- 
collector, is dead,” 

“ The Lord be praised,” 

Be praised for what?” 

e4 
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Another soul has gone to heaven.—I hope 
Sir John will keep his promise/' 

Bring your thirteen votes from your 
tabernacle, or Seabright’s place is given to 
somebody else. Can’t you bring over your 
brother parson Humbore to our interest?" 

“ There is a schism between us, he has made 
a breach between our congregations/’ 

“ And you, I am told, have made a breach 

in his head." 

He spoke blasphemies, and abused me in 

my call, and I smote him/* 

And for which he has brought an action 

against you." 

** There are two flaws in the declaration/’ 

** Joshua, you are a match for the devil.— 
Ply Howel’s tenants with speeches,—do good 
in that quarter, and you may have something 
better than the collectorsh»p." 

" I will do my best," replied Joshua Crip- 
plegate, as he left the room, making three 

low bows to his patron. 

At length the long expected election took 
place, and was carried on with great heat, and 
at a vast expense. No contest had ever occa¬ 
sioned such a sensation throughout Wales, 
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and the fate of the county was considered to 
depend for many years on this one contest. 

The numbers on the Poll were very nearly 
equal, and the fate of the election evidently 
depended on what was called Mr. Howel’s 
interest, who however, of all men existing, 
took the least interest in the contest. 

Every effort had been made by both parties 
to draw over the Howel tenantry,—four of 
them, headed by Cripplegate, had voted for 
Sir John Bribe well, at the beginning of the 
contest, but the remainder had been kept 
neutral, by their respect for Mr. Howel, and 
hy the steady good sense of fanner Owen. 

At length the last day of the Poll arrived, 

? ■ d Mr. Howel who had never been wdthin six 
miles of the hustings, now appeared at the 
scene of contest.—Upon his arrival, and giv¬ 
ing his horse to his groom, he found the whole 
of bis tenantry, except the four seceders, as¬ 
sembled e» masse in the market-place, and 
grouped with what was called the indepen- 
dant interest of the county. These were 
chiefly proselytes to moderate radicalism, and 
consisted of about five and thirty substantial 
yeomen, whose coincidence of property and 

£ 5 
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of public spiriii enabled them to resist all mo¬ 
tives but the induence of opinion* 

Have my tenants voted i” said Mr. Howel, 
to honest Giles Owen, who came up to him, 
respectfully touching his hat. 

'' No, Sir, they have not/' 

And why have they deferred it so lung T 
They wait solely for your example, I be¬ 
lieve, Sir.” 

** And that my example might not influence 
them, is the sole reason of my not having 
voted before.—I shall remount my horse, and 
ride for half an hour; in the mean time, Mr. 
Owen, have the goodness to say, that the only 
favour 1 ask of my tenants is, that if they in¬ 
tend to vote at all, they will vote before my 
return, uninfluenced by any thing, excepting 
their own conscientious opinions/’ 

Mr. Howel disappeared, and bis message 
was delivered to the tenants, who immedi¬ 
ately, headed by Mr. Owen, proceeded to the 
hustings, and voted against the Government 
interest. 

lu about an hour’s lime, Mr. Howel return¬ 
ed, and gave his vote for the popular can- 
didatess. dud this coincidence of his views. 
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with those of his tenants, occasioned a shout 
throughout the whole body, which was loudly 
answered by the triumphant party. 

The influence of Mr. Howel was much more 
extensive than he had any idea of, for imme¬ 
diately it was ascertained on which side he 
had voted, the independent interest followed 
his example, in voting for the opposition, 
which gave a finul, and irretrievable majority 
against the Government candidates. 

The election being over, a very strong and 
general sentiment of disapprobation arose 
amongst the higher classes against Mr. How- 
efs conduct. 

It was shameful, treacherous, and artful,— 
he ought to have declared himself at first; hi.s 
determination would have saved the expendi¬ 
ture of £60,000, and would have prevented 
the peace of the county being disturbed. His 
behaviour to his tenants was most disgraceful, 
—it aflbrded an example highly pernicious to 
the neighbourhood. Indeed such principles 
were subversive of all subordination in soci¬ 
ety, there was no knowing where they would 
end.” 

But there were other weighty causes, which 
soon contributed to sink Mr. Howel much 

E 6 
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lowet in the county estimation.—^ir Charles 
Witlington’s lady was a renowned bcs bleu, 
and gave very splendid dinner parties to those 
of the neighbouring gentry who had superior 
talents^ or who could make up the substitutes, 
rank and riches. Shortly after the election, 
at a party at Witlington Hall, the conversa¬ 
tion turned upon Rousseau’s Social Contract, 
—the Republic of Plato,—More’s Utopia,— 
Sir John Harrington’s Oceana, and, indirectly, 
upon Mr. Howel’s principles and practices. 
In this memorable debate, Mr. Howel had 
expressed his most scornful derision of the 
theory of hereditary Legislators, hereditary 
Judges, and hereditary Counsellors, in cases 
of political emergency. In an argument with 
Sir Charles Witlington, he expressed his ab¬ 
horrence of the present system of representa¬ 
tion, and of the practices by which it was 
maintained; and to crown the whole of his 
offence, he had expressed to the Reverend 
Doctor Clayworm, his utter contempt for any 
tenets that did not tend to moralize mankind, 
and his abhorrence of all religions that de¬ 
fended themselves by the aid of prosecutions, 
or by tyranny of any sort. 

These learned assemblies seldom support 
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any deviation from the beaten track; they are 
mere channels for the gentle riplings of the 
mind, and never tolerate any vigorous display 
of origii^al powers, or any train of thought 
contrary to the opinions of the day. Mr. 
IloweFs conversation was therefore not much 
liked, and Dr. Powell was the only person in 
company that at all agreed with him in senti¬ 
ments. At the next conversaziorie at Witling- 

O 

ton Hail, Mr. Howei was again a guest, but 
the physician had not been invited. 

Why, said Mr. Plowel, should I be asked, 
and the Doctor excluded. If the indepen¬ 
dant avowal of thought be an offence in high¬ 
bred circles, my declarations were far more 
decided than the Doctor’s. But the Doctor 
IS poor, and I am rich.—Pshaw! said Mr. 
Howei to himself, with indignation. 

Shortly after coffee, Sir Charles pointedly 
asked Mr. Howel’s opinion upon a subject, 
upon which that gentleman alleged that he 
could give no. opinion until he had consulted 
the sounder j udgment of his friend Dr. Pow¬ 
ell. This hint was sufficiently strong, and gave 
additional offence to all the patricians present. 

In short, Mr. Howel’s character was every 
where canvaased, and each scrutiny left him 
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weaker in the general esteem* He was a vio¬ 
lent enemy to the Game Laws, highly disap¬ 
proved of unpaid magistracy; he had 
always defended the poor against thpir unrea¬ 
sonably long commitments upon trifling oc¬ 
casions, and upon the rigours of their con¬ 
finement in jails upon charges, which were 
often trifling if proved, but the proofs of which 
more frequently failed before a jury. He op¬ 
posed many of the practices at the quarter 
sessions, and although these practices were 
as highly disapproved of by many other gen¬ 
tlemen of the county, yet none but himself 
cared to incur public odium, merely for the 
sake of defending the oppressed. 

But a coincidence of two important events, 
at last effected the utter ruin of Mr. Ilowels 
reputation as a gentleman*—^The one was an 
absolute refusal to indict a labouring man for 
killing a hare upon his estate, under very mi¬ 
tigated circumstances of distress, and acci¬ 
dental temptation. This was .heinous in a 
gentleman, who was surrounded by two peers, 
and two baronets, who were modern Nimrods, 
and had,'^thout a single exception, pursued 
every poacher with the utmost rigour of tlie 
law. The aacond event was an act of the 
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most unprovoked and severe oppression com** 
mitted by Lord Bidborough upon a poor far¬ 
mer of the neighbourhood, for an alleged theft 
of an oaken slab, or piece of wood belonging 
to his Lordship, valued at seven pence, and 
which had been found on the farmer’s pre¬ 
mises. This farmer had in vain applied in 
every quarter for redress, he was almost a 
pauper, so thoroughly had his Lordship’s con¬ 
duct completed the eflect of former misfor¬ 
tunes. 

His case happened to be mentioned to Mi. 
Howel, who, after cautious inquiries, thought 
proper to direct his attorney to procure for 
the injured every possible relief, and to pro. 
ceed against his Lordship to the utmost ex¬ 
tremity, necessary for the redress of tlie 
injury, and for the sake of public example, 
but to do nothing vindictive, or malicious. 
The county possessed but one newspaper, and 
that was entirely devoted to the interests of 
the Bidboroughs and Bribewells« But an 
Independent Journal was published in the 
adjoining county, and in this journal soon 
appeared a full exposure of LordBidborough’s 
tyranny and malversation as a magistrate*— 
Several well written articles appeared in that 
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paper upon the subject, and so strong was the 
ease, that public sympathy was exciUd to the 
degree of opening a large subscription for the 
victim of his Lordship^s guilt. There was 
but one thing wanting, to fill up the measure 
of this gentleman’s delinquency, and to com* 
plete the utmost sum of rational provocation, 
which one member of an aristocracy could 
give to another; this one consummation of 
guilt, Mr. Howel at length achieved. 

The Peer had thought proper to move the 
Court of King’s Bench for a criminal infor¬ 
mation against the Editor of the new'spaper 
who had published this exposure of his Lord¬ 
ship’s guilt—There was something very irre¬ 
gular in this application to the Court.—The 
time usually allowed for such motions had 
expired by a term; the affidavits did not state 
that the publication was in any respect lalse, 
nor indeed did they state any jne thing essen¬ 
tial to the publication.—The Court of King's 
Bench, however, thought proper to grant the 
rule,—of coarse it was made absolute,—of 
coufte the Editor was tried,—of course he 
was found guilty,—of course his imprison¬ 
ment was long, and of course his fine was to 
the utmost that he could possibly pay. 
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All this excited the utmost possible indig* 
nation in Mr. Howell.—In seyeral articles in 
the County and London newspapers, he urged 
that the doctrines laid down by the Judge 
upon the trial, were an outrage upon common 
sense, and upon the decency of argument,— 
tliat the mode of trial did not put the truth 
at issue, but left his Lordship’s conduct and 
character precisely where the publication had 
found it, in the very depths of infamy.—^The 
sentence of the Court affected no one point 
of private or of social morals,—and it ruined 
a public spirited writer, without the possibi¬ 
lity, from the nature of the trial, of vindicat¬ 
ing the character of the delinquent noble¬ 
man.—Mr. Howel therefore inferred, that this 
was a perversion of the laws of the country, 
relative to ex officio informations, meant solely 
for cases of state emergency, but turned into 
an engine for the suppression of the truth, 
for an injury to the freedom of discussion, 
and for the gratification of private malignity. 
These sentiments were very honest to hold, 
but they were very imprudent to avow.—Ne¬ 
vertheless, Mr. Howel did avow them, and he 
showed the truth of his conviction by open¬ 
ly paying the large fine which the Court had 
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imposed upon the unfortunate Editor^ Not 
content with this^ as the sentence of impri* 
sonment^ so unreasonably severe^ had involv¬ 
ed the Editor’s family in absolute ruin, Mr. 
Hmvel had supported his wife and children 
whilst he lay in a distant jail, and had even 
taken a journey to visit thi;:> gentleman 
in his place of confinement. Finding him a 
man of strong powers and of integrity, he had 
formed a strict cdhnection with him, and 
finding that the Bidboroughs and Bribewells 
were taking advantage of this iniquitous pro¬ 
secution to suppress the paper or to convert 
their purpose, he befriended it in its 
crisis, and to which defence it owed a subse¬ 
quent course of honor and prosperity. 

For this conduct, his Lordship sent a mes¬ 
sage to Mr. Howel, who met the case in rather 
an extraordinary manner, for taking the mes¬ 
senger into his garden, he nailed the ace of 
diamonds against the wall, and at the distance 
of twelve paces, lodged his pistol ball in thf* 
figure of the cardi This was the only reply 
Mf. Howel chose to give to so polite a mes- 
ss^ge^fUld, strange to say, upon his next meet¬ 
ing with Lord Bidborough, his Lordship had 
forgotten all his animosity, and was more con- 
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descei^dingly polite to Mr. Howel than he had 

been for months before. 

But the loss of the county election, with the 
persuasion of the First Lord of the Treasury, 
that the Bidborough and Bribewell interest 
would never again obtain the electioneering 
supremacy, had effectually ruined both of 
these families. Both his Lordship and Sir 
John were deeply involved, and the successful 
result of this election the only hope or 
means they had of extricating themselves from 
their innumerable difficulties. The governor¬ 
ship in India would have removed Sir John 
Bribewell from all duns and indignities ; and 
during his splendid residence in the East, 
his agents might have effected some com¬ 
promise with his starving creditors in the 
West, Lord Bidborough was not so deeply 
involved. The perquisites and salary of the 
foreign Embassy had never amounted to more 
than two thousand five hundred per annum, 
but the county was essential to government, 
and he had contrived in his negociations with 
the First Lord of the Treasury and the Secre¬ 
tary of State, that the Embassy should be 
worth nine thousand a year, with a propor¬ 
tionate retired allowance after a four years re- 
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home, or at any other capital he might choose 
for his diversions. For this arrangement Lord 
Bribewell was to receive from his brother 
either twenty thousand pounds down, or a 
rider upon his salary and perquisites of one 
thousand eight hundred per annum, with a 
rider upon his retired allowance of one third 
of the amount, with the privilege of appoint¬ 
ing the son of his chief creditor to the office 
of Secretary of the Embassy. The loss of the 
election frustrated all these golden dreams, and 
Sir John Bribewell was obliged to disappear 
instanter ; Lord Bidborough’s person was pro¬ 
tected by his patent of peerage, and he con¬ 
tinued to shine, to all appearance, in his pris¬ 
tine state of purity and splendor. 

But a few months after this fatal election, 
constddrable portions of the Bidborough and 
Bribewell estates were to be sold. They were 
advertised in all the papers, and some of the 
lands were put up to auction at the Auction 
Matt. But« unluckily, money was at that time 
welt employed in trade, or, in common parlance 
was extremely scarce in the city, and the bid¬ 
dings ’ for these properties were ** unprece¬ 
dentedly low.** In short, not a rich vender of 
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calicoes, herrings, or porter, could be found suf¬ 
ficiently noble to aspire to the inheritance of the 
Bidborougfas and Bribewells, some of whose 
property, now hawked about by the auctioneer, 
had descended to the family by grants of King 
Richard the Third, and of King Henry the 
Seventh. 


At length, however, both the properties 
w^ere purchased by Mr. Howel, who, for my 
Lord Bidborough’s estate, paid down the sum 
of twenty-seven thousand pounds, and for 
Sir John Bribewelfs, ninety-fourj^thousand 
pounds; both sums being about ten per cent, 
more than the highest biddings at the Auction 
Mart. 


But, notwithstanding this acquisition of 
property, it became a nice question whether 
the gentry of the county could associate with 
a man so outrageous in his eccentricities as 
Mr. How^el, and, at the very apex of this di¬ 
lemma, an event occurred which tended to 
throw him effectually out of society. This 
was no less than his meeting with young 
Frank Lewis, who so rapidly engrossed the 
whole of his attention, that he became little 
solicitous of other association, and thus by 
his constant abstraction from society, rendered 
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it more easy for the gentlemen of the neigh¬ 
bourhood to avoid his company, and habit 
soon amounted to a tacit exclusion of him 
from society* 

Great curiosity existed as to the birth, pa¬ 
rentage, and education of this county Hamp¬ 
den, but it did not appear that any eminent 
man in the city had ever heard of him* The 
fact was, that Mr. Howel's descent^^as so 
obscure that it was impossible to trace it, and 
the circumstances of his life were so extraor¬ 
dinary, tbat he had risen into affluence too 
suddenly for his career to be noticed, or 
himself to be recognized by any of the aris¬ 
tocracy of the city. 

Mr* HowePs mother had been reduced to 
extreme indigence by the death of his father, 
arid the subsequent loss of this unhappy 
woman led to the reception of himself and 
his brother into a charitable asylum. His 
brother, at the age of twelve,^;;had been sent to 
SM in a merchant vessel, bound to the Wesl 
Indies, and the ship was wrecked in going 
through the More® passage, in her way to 
.famiioa* The vessel was entirely lost, and 
the brother of ^Mr. Howel was supposed to 
have perished; 
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Mr. Howel had been sent on board of a 
coavSting vessel which traded to London ^ but 
on his arrival in that city^ the miseries he had 
experienced in his voyage, induced him to 
accept an otFer of employment in the shop of 
a quiet^ rich tradesman, near the Minories. 

His master, Mr. Roberts, was a short, 
pursy, round shouldered man, with a broad 
fat fape, two heavy grey eyes, and a nose 
spurning all connection wdth the forehead. 
The knob of it was large and round, and it 
seemed as if nature had formed i|, in order 
to shew the extremes to which she could de¬ 
viate from the Grecian rules of art. Preju¬ 
dices, like sins, are visited from the father 
upon the children to the third and fourth gene¬ 
ration, and it unfortunately happened that 
Mr. Roberts had been brought up by one who 
was nearly the last, if not the last English¬ 
man who had maintained the Contest against 
the introduction of inoculation. This person 
was a man of the old school, and had always 
adhered to tlie good old times, one practice of 
which was, that bis children should take their 
chance of the small pox in the natural way. 
Nature had amply recognized the old gentle¬ 
man's homage to her sway, and had bestowed 
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her favours most liberally upon the present 
Mr, Roberts# by pitting^ as it is called# bis 
face with about a thousand marks. In this 


distribution of her favours# ^nature had not 
forgotten the claims of the nasal promontory, 
but had eminently distinguished it above the 
general surface of the visage. In short# hit. 
Roberts# with his knee breeches# and worsted 
stockings# bis large skirted black coaJt and 
broad brimmed hat# looked# what ib usually 
called# a character. The respect paid to him 
in the Minories was very marked and very of¬ 
ficious# for although Mr. R oberts was a frac¬ 
tious man# who kept no company and lived to 
himself# yet few pities occurred in his neigh- 
bourhoodi without some tradesman or other 
whispering that old Roberts was very well 
to do# he ipust be worth a matter of twenty 
thou^d pounds*** 

Into the s^r|ice of this old gentleman was 
young Howel admitted# but U was difficult to 
ascertain in what respects he had increased 


his comforts by the change of life. His 
duties were numerous beyond all convenient 
descriplion# his food waa scanty and coarse. 


scanty and coarse# 


his bed was a wretched composition of ragged 
blankets an^horse-nigs underneath the counter 
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of the shop. As to the decencies of a table 
cloth, a wash hand basin, or even a plate and 
knife and fork at his meals, the former were 
never, and the latter but seldom seen by him. 
But in what reason could he complain of these 
hardships, since his master, Mr. Roberts, put 
up with them himself nearly as much as he 
imposed them upon others. 

In the service of this rich old tradesman, 
young Howel contrived to gain the confidence 
of a neighbour who kept a petty book stall, 
and the librarian kindly lent our hero every 
volume which passed through his hands. 
Never was such an odd compound of literary 
wealth poured into the head if a human being. 
The appetite for knowledge is perhaps the 
only appetite which " does increase by what 
it feeds on.” HoweTs propensity for food of 
this sort was most voracious, and he paid no 
other price for his gratification, but about five 
or six scoldings'every day from his master 
for his negligence of duty, Howel spoke 
little to any body, but was always muttering 
to himself, which made many suspect that his 
intellects were a little touched, and the opi¬ 
nion was not at all weakened by his shop- 
mates frequently witnessing " his eye in a 
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fine phrenzy rolling’* at something he had 
stolen an opportunity ta read, as he walked 
the streets on errands> or as he worked un¬ 
observed by his master or companions. 

In short, Howel was generally reckoned 
an inoffensive, patient, good tempered fool, 
and it was to the infinite 8ui])rize of every 
body, that the shrewd Mr. Roherts, in the 
course of a few years, made him second in 
the shop to the managing man, Mr. Hun¬ 
tingdon. 

At length Uowel approached to man\s 
estate, and the death of bis friend the book¬ 
seller with a legacy of one hundred and thirty 
pounds, and htMMock in trade, enabled him to 
set off hia superior person by good clothes. 
Coincident with this acquisition of property, 
was the commencement of Mr. Robert’s habif 
to ask him to dinner eve*‘y Sunday. About 
six months after, he used to pass every even¬ 
ing with Mr. Roberts, used to play with him 
at cribbage, all fours, put, and beggar my 
neighbour. But Howel seemed remarkably 
stupid at these games, and whenever Mr. 
Roberts conversed with him upon the price of 
stocks, or of exchequer bills, Howel displayed 
a most unaccountable obtusity of understand- 
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ing. This aberration from reason would have 
disgusted the rich hosier of th^ Minories, onlv 

O • 

there was another person in his back parlour 
with whom Howel could converse with more 
ability, and old Mr Roberts did not seem to 
be at all inclined to prevent such conver¬ 
sations. 

This was Miss Lydia Roberts, the old gen¬ 
tleman’s daughter, who had returned from 
hnishing her education at a boarding school, 
about three months before Mr. Roberts had 
commenced asking Howel to his Sunday din¬ 
ners, and afterwards to his evening pas¬ 
times. 

This young lady was rather handfeoiue, but 
het person was oti too large a scale to be 
either delicate 6t graceful. She had k good 
understanding and a calm equable temper, 
and was of a studious and Chatemplative turn. 
Mr. Roberts hkd sent het at ah early age to 
a school in iMe neighbourhood of London, 

I 

which was 6f a higher description Chan was 

.1 

proper to his class of life.’ lif consequence of 
this Want of judgment, hi a daughter had been 
brought Up with persons of auch a different 
sphere, that^in after fife, she Bad liot tKe be¬ 
nefit of connection or association with any of 
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her School fellows or their famtiteft. The 
young lady, as is comtnon in these schools* 
had been put through the Eoglith and French 
grammars, had studied geography <<ftad astro* 
nomy, had read Ooldsmith's Histones of 
Greece, Ronle, and England, and had con* 
sumed some diousand hours at the piano and 
at drawing, for neither of which arts she had 
the slightest talent or disposition. Like almost 
all other young ladies at such seminaries, she 
had learnt music so completely by tote, that 
upon her leaving school she found she could 
play what her music master had taught her, 
and nothing else, and unwilling any longer 
to continhe ander the trammels of tuition, the 
played her old school tunes till every body 
was tired of them, and then ceased to play 
altogether. 

With Miss LyiEa Roberts, did young Howel 
consume hours and hours every Sunday in 
literary conversation, and the old man seemed 
very far 'from dis;[^a8ed at their increasing 
int^cy. ' 

|Rit the rainde and temperaments of these 
vwtisriee trere>'of a very dsSerent nature, 
/i^oungemotioilB were aidentiand 
" gdnerout,' hbhne# nothing of the world, and 
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his sentiments of nght and wrong were all 
Utopian and abstract. His perceptions were 
remarkably quick, his studies bad never been 
elementary, but he had read whatever the 
book stall had thrown in his way, from Jack 
the Qiant Killer to Kennet’s Roman Anti* 
quities, et infra et supra. Mias Lydia Roberts 
on the contrary bad confined all her studies 
to elementhry works. Murray’s English Gram¬ 
mar and Cfaatnbaud’s French Grammar were 
at her^^fing^rs ends. She could count the 
Roman ^kings, and Roman emperors in sue* 
cession, could tell who fought the battles of 
Marathon andPlatea, and could put her finger 
upon any country in the maps of Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and America, and could distin¬ 
guish every sign in the zodiac. In a word, 
Miss Roberts was a mistress in all the learning 
and acquirements of a young lady*B boarding 
school, and knew nothing mmre» 

With such different substrata of studies, 
the only branch of literature which this couple 
could pursue in common, was poetry. Young 

Howel. addressed toth6:^.lady couplets, qua¬ 
trains^ stanzah, ^sonnets, -and even longer 
poems, but Miss rLydia’s mind was ratioci- 
native, and she examined the verses with criti- 
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cal at^acity and caution. She counted each 
line on her fingers, and observed that the poems 
were aU addressed to her, but were not written 
upon her; her eyee, her Ups, or the terms of 
Goddess or Venus had never oocurrad m one 
single line, and she detected inniitnenible iu- 
rtances of false syntax and bad orthography. 

This literary and platonic intercourse had 
gone OH for a long time, to the apparent satis- 
faction of the lady's iatlier. It was on a 
Christmas day, that the parties dined together, 
and the old man’s heart seemed awakened to 
a new life. Hie spirits were gay, his nund 
seemed enpanded, he talked of the pleasures 
of bc-nevolence, the joys of contributing to 
the happiness of others, and dwelt with de¬ 
light upon the pleasures of fondling and pro¬ 
viding forgrand children. As he uttered this 
last sentiment, walking f’om t|ie fire to the 
window, he suddenly fell, tg;>pareQtly hfeless 
on the floor. 

Immediate aasishmee restened him to lite, 
andr the doctor pronounced his dUeaie, a fit 
ol.44sopl^y> and deolnred that another fit 
migl^Nvoaoy gyeat lapse ol t)s9e he expected, 
and that deMh would ihfalfiibly be the result. 

After this fit, the old man's appearance gra- 
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dually altered; l^epame cterypus and rest^ 
lesa,f the leaden inaensihility of .bis eye had 
disappeared, and his looks were eager, anxious, 
and unquiet. In about six months, he was 
confined to his bed with a, fever, and after 
Uowel and Miss Lydia had been , for a long 
time sitting by his bed-^side, the young lady 
left the room, when Roberts looking 
earnestly in Mr* Howel’s face for a few 
minutes, gently pressed his hand and began 
to speak to him:— . 

I h&vp never, Mr, Howel, valued life, and 
shouldjbe indifferent to my approaching fate, 
but rfor.my friendless and unprotected child* 
I have no relation—I was a foundling, sup* 
posed ^to be the son of a nobleman, by a 
servant, whom he deserted by going upon the 
Continent, and I was reared the object of 
public 4^arity. My wife was also an appren* 
tice from the Foundling Hospital, and died in 
giving birth to my Lydia. She has therefore 
no relation, ahd l have, not formed any con* 
nection, or.^friendsbip through life. I know 
not why^^bnkfor many years I have doted on 
the idea becoming my^on:in-Iaw, and 

ee-oh^year^andid^y have attwdied oie inore 
fondly to , the expectation. I have * watched 
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your mutual attachment, and the only conao-' 
lation of tbia my death>bed, is to kAOw that 
you will be united.” , 

“ My dearest 3ti, my only fnen^ fvt I, 
like you, am relattonless, gratitude fi>r your 
attachment and many acta of kindaesat eatcem, 
respect, and admiration for your daaghteri 
will ever make me serve bar with fidelky and 
devotion; the very recollection that she is 
your daughter, will ever excite my xeal.'* 

*' Say no.more, my dear son, say no more, 
1 have long atcdied your disposition, 1 know 
the excellence of your heart, and Uie gpod* 
ness of ys^.understanding. .1 will>,leave 
you.”— , 

hdy good Sir, allow me.” 

“ I ki\ftvf, Howel, what you would say—1 
know you are grateful, but professions are 
needless,,,^ will leave yo j the wh<d* of my 
stock in trade, my house, and the good will of 
my business, and— 

" My dear Sir, do allow me to explain*" 


Uowel, no; there is no need of expla< 
will leave yon my buaineas, my 
l(|6use, ^y,^operty in the funds, and my^panal 


shares, amd J(n^is bonds1 trust all to your 
honour—^ttt be kind to my child.” 
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" My dear, dear Sir,” said Howel, droppinsr 
upon his kiAee and pressing the old man’s 
hand to his lips and bathing it in tears, “ I 
will be kind to your child, I will devote myself 
most faithfally to her service, I will advise 
her, I would sacrifice my life to protect her; 
but, forgive me, my kind old friend, forgive 
me, if truth and candour oblige me to say, at 
a moment when sincerity is so essential, that 
I cannot marry her.*' 

“ And why not marry her ?” said the old 
man, raising himself on his pillow, with ex> 
treme difficulty'-" is she not virtuous.” 

" Oh yes, Sir, yes; I believe Miss Lydia, to 
be spotless as an angel, but can esteem, can 
gratitude, and approbation alone form the 
basis of that union where all must be the 
elysium Of bliss, or the harshest discord. In 
matrimony, my dear Sir, there can be no me¬ 
dium.” 

"Then, Howel, you do not love my daughter, 
and I have been deceived.” 

" Oh yes. Sir, I do love Miss Lydia, I love 
her with all the tenderness and solidtude of 
a brother, but the love to form the bond of 
rnatrimbnymustbe a Union of esteem^ of gra- 
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4ppitobati<«i.of profttKittco, with a 
aoft and ohaato dM»e,and tbesoatt bw^tened 
to an entbanuunn 'whiclk elavatea the iorer 
beyond tbocovuion atandard of oatwio^” 

" Good beaTeas I Mn Uowel, tiia b the only 
senteaoO'Of absurdly and noiwenM I ever 
heard you «tter'«^eU» vrelb I alwaya-thought 
tbM'' no ‘ great good tsoald* ever oouo. of so 
mucK readings” 

At this uomentt Miss Lydia returned into 
the room, and ejEfectaally put a stop to the 
dialogue. Me* Roberts was extremely agi¬ 
tated, end the physioiaiMr had eonourted in 
the opinion, that any agitatitm.KKrald be fhtal 
to their patient So far, however* from these 
predictions being verifted, the old man in¬ 
sisted to his daai^ter that he would get oat of 
bed and sit in bis night gown. All dis- 
sttasioit was iiseleM, and tlm padeat was put 
bbbre the fire in his great arm chair, in 
which he remained fat about three hours with¬ 
out uttering a word, excepting now and then 
wMSmw, or a poo poo,. and, similar mono- 
mfaddes} -whieh wove inexplicable to Miss 
^ydia. 

‘ la tfateb d(^» to tbb Mtonishmwit ol the 
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doctoirs/ Mn Roberts was down in his back 
parlour; and onthe fifdi day he walft again 

serving behind his counter.^ * 

Witli ordinary chaimcters, we believe that 
the fate of Howel under these: circumstances, 
would have been an immediate, and no very 
quiet ejectment from the premises. But the 
fates in this instance ordained it otherwise, 
and the behaviour of Mr. ^ Roberts to 
Howe) Was just' as heretoforei. Whether he 
hoped that the match might be ultimately 
brought about, or whether he followed the 
dictates<:^4nfitinctive humour, it is difficult to 
say, buthia behaviour to the young enthn» 
siast continued without the slightest alterfr* 
tion, nOr was his daughter ^ ever made ac<* 
quainted with the conference winch had taken 
place upon her projected marriage/ 

In the following autumn, the young lady 
caught n types fever of so malignant a nature, 
that ih^^ohe Week she was hurried to the 
grave. ^ 

This event at once severed^the parent from 
all huhiaki ties, it eompleteiy altered his 
nature. He became pensive, comatose, and 
seldom %p6ke but to iiitnaelf and in. broken 
sentences. Nobody had thought that a man 
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apfiMreatly so dull &nd selfisb could have had 
saeh intense feelings. He leftr off hw nightly 
draught of ale, which he had been aacustomed 
to for neuly five and forty years. He no longer 
played at cards with Howel, and, what was 
more surprising, he never spoke about the 
price of stocks, of India bonds, ot of any 
transactions in the money market. He would 
sit in the front of the fire, with his feet on the 
fender, and bis knees almost in the fire, for 
hours, and apparently in deep thought. His 
broken ejaenlations, 'but teo well revealed 
what his heart was dwelling upom-^" Her 
mother’s dying words.”—** Very nnfbrtunate.” 
—" Hod she married, it might not have hap¬ 
pened.”—We can't command our passions.” 
—** Marriage under such circumstanoeB would 
have,been worse than death.”—** If we meet 
in heaven,”—*' sensation is soon over." 

In the mean time Mr. Roberts lAceived 
Howel’s attentions as a father wotdd receive 
the devotion of a favonrite sob. Hd seldom 
Bpoji^ to him, bet he vm lestlesa and nneasy 
if h^werenot ewstaoUgr 1^ his side.' 

(^e flight Howel had, as ttsual, lighted the 
oh^ man to his bed-chamber, and the next 
morning, according to his custom, he entered 
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his Toom for the purpose of assisting him down 
stairs; what was bis horror.eir entering the 
room, to find him lying in the bed t stiffened 
corpse. He had (Ued in an apoplectic fit, and 
from the appearance of die body it was con¬ 
jectured, that he must bare died very soon 
after going to bed on the preceding night. 

A constant association 'of ideas is with 
human^natuxe both law and- reason, and Mr. 
Roberts’s establishment bad for so many years 
tacitly considered Howel as the-confident of 
their master,, that it neverocenrred to them to 
dispate his audiority. ■ > ' 

After the first emotions of'outraged nature 
and violated sympathies had^ subidded, he 
summoned the whole establisfatneitt to wit¬ 
ness the searching for the old -man'e Will 
and Testament. In the 'prasenoe''of these, he 
diligently looked iu evei^ place s'Where-lie 
knew«Mr, Roberts was aeoustomed'to heep 
his important papers.But-nothing cOuld be 
found but bills of ptwcels,' old letters from 
manofaeturers^ ctme^led bills of exchange, 
and every spedes' of-psper^relating to hie 
bnsinMs. ■ At length 1^. Howel unrolled the 
folds of an odd'-eottoif stoeijng; and fbund a 
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pa|MNr tied'^roand with a bit of red worsted 
tape. 

This, i have no doubt, is the Will,” said 
Mr. Howel, untying the paper.<^‘* Yes, it is. 
' lo the name of God, Ammi,* '* cmitinued he, 
sitting down. 

" .Oh yes> that ie the Will, that le the Will, 
let us road it,” said Mr. Huntingdon, drawing 
a chair, and seating hitma^lf impntieotly at a 
small round table that stood in the middle of 
the room. 

“ Shoore now, that is the Weel, let us ken 
what it contains,” said Mr< Sawney M'Phail, 
putting hm bony elbows upon the table and 
resting his head upon the pnlnu of his 
hands.” 

The two chop lads, and Melly Hearn, the 
servant maid, remained etandiog^ and Mr. 
Howel began to read the Will. 

. . iieH' K *1 After all and singular my just 

dHits and funeralenpsnseaare paidrlgive and 
be<{Oeafh in manner and. ftmu following.” 

Htnab, mon, buiahi it is aw coomiug ooo,” 
safd'Ma>.8Bwn!iey M'Phail to asbop lad, who 
was speaking to the nudd aervant. 

Thatis to aiqr^ gi«» and begueath to my 
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trusty and failMul foreman, lake Hunting* 
don, the sum of twenty guineas.” 

What r* said Mr. Huntingdon, with a long 
drawl, unt^ossing his knees, and ranoving 
his fingers from bis fat cheek which Ihey had 
hitherto supported—" what the dence was 
that you reAd> Mr, Howel) have the goodhess 
to read it over again ?? 

" Thatisi tereay,'J,gire and ;bequead) unto 
my trus^- and faithful fereman, Lake Hunting* 
don, the sum of twenty guineas.” 

V And pray does it end there 1” 

“ Oh no,”'said-'Mn Howel, " it goes on to 
sty, *‘§of his -libag and faithful services.' ” 

And is that all he has left me ?” - 
“ It appears so.” 

A damned old>' scoundrel,” vociferated 
Mr. Luke Hnutingden^ his ftiee the- colour ol 
crimson. *' I bave been in his- smrviee fifteen 
years,*>imd could'never snake a AilUng mote 
than pjfy wages, he lodked over me, and exa* 
mined thetillito closely^' An'old nmool, he's 
gone to tbe^devil I've no doubt,” said the dis* 
appointed ’fordnau, stemming the door vio*. 

lently'ss he left'dm rca^.- 4i>- ■ i' 

“ I givenudbequeathruatomy faithful eer- 
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TUkiii^ Sawney M'Phmi, td purchase him a suit 
^jbouTnin'g, the sum of flvu guineas." 

'* And the de’el may wear moum^g for the 
auld eurmttdgeon before I put on a' suit of 
blaok Ssr sin a rogue; I teei thee mon, Mr. 
Hooeel, I h'aa been hees servant for eleven 
years, come next Saint Andrew’s day*, and con- 
sidihing that he had neether cheek nor cbeeld, 
eK{>ected that he would haVe left me where 
with aw to set up some little shop for my sel 
ili<a snug comer." 

** You bad better let the Will proceed, Mr. 
M^Phail" said Mr. Howel. 

" Proceed, proceed, aj^, aye, Sir, Pteel ye 
what, Mr. Hooeel, I bad a fair chance at 
oone time of day to get the yoong ladee 
hersel, mon, for I cast a bit of a sheepVee at 
her, and She was hot unweetihg, bad you not 
coom in with yoitr donined gCnteelety.^* 

'Mr. Howet could scarcely anppi^KS hts 
laughter, at the energy i^rith which the tall 
ihd^'haired Scotchhum uttered this last as- 
silirtion. 

. Bequests' of dve pohnds each for moui ning. 
were flfdta hlkde tC eS^ of (he two Shop lads, 
which exmied duly frdn '(lee of them'an in- 
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quiry whether be should be obliged to spend 
his legacy in mourning, or might be allowed 
to do what he liked with it* 

The last bequest was of hundred pounds 
to Nelly Hearn, the old female serrant, who 
had lived with the Testator from his marriage 
to his death. 

This last legacy excited the fury of Mr. 
M'Phail—who could not endure that a servant 
wench should receive so much more than 
himself, who was a gontlemon by birth, and 
edeecation.” 

** And I do hereby nominate, constitute, 
and appoint my adopted and beloved son, 
Francis Howel, my sole executor of this my 
last will and testament, and to be my residu* 
ary legatee.’* v 

This last sentence had begun |ttst as Mr. 
Luke Huntingdon was returning Uito4he room, 
and it produced from him a straiaof the most 
blasphemous invective against the deceased, 
whom he did not hesitate to^ deojUu:e was 
Svrithing in hell for so unjust a will. 

Gentlemen,*’ said Mr. Hojwel, this Ian* 
tguage is in it^lf ehockingi but it is particu* 
I larly ofieosive to me, as applied agqiost the 
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nuunoty of one, who from my boyhood had 
Espied me v^itb kindneaa. 

“ Yes, yes. Sir, you have e right to praise, 
J would pmse too, if 1 was his iresidnary le¬ 
gatee,” eaid Mr, Huntingdon. < 

. } know^” oonlinued Mr. How«l> ** that it 
was the wish of Mr. Roberts, that after his 
decease, I should continue to oarty on his 
bnsuiee8.-«*lhaTeneitherincUnationnorknow- 
le<%o for that purpose, bat, the desires of my 
benefbetor, shall in every respect be fulfilled, 
^ 1 shall be happy, Mr. Huntingdon, to continue 
you in your old employment of superinten¬ 
dent and conductor of the business, and will 
dooUe your former salary, and as to the legacy, 
1 will willingly give you two hundred instead 
of twenty guineas, and I will as readily qua¬ 
druple the legacies of the other three gentle¬ 
men : as to the odd and iaithfnl servant of my 
friend, her legacy is sufficient, but in reward 
for heroattachmeat to hear master, she shall 
ever have the optioir of passing her life under 
my heof.” 

The p 9 or old servant had been in tears from 
the firshtfadtog^of the Mil, end this speech 

of Mr, j^oivel’a tlwn{ttiUiaed all thereat of his 
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auditory, who stuccossively quitted the room, 
and left Mr. Howel in uo very-satisfactory 
train of redectioos upon the baseness of the 
human heart, which had been -betrayed^ in 
the scene which be bad just witnessed. 

Mr.'Howei, o^.e^tamining the papers of the 
deceased, found that after paying the legacies 
in the ratio of increase which his bounty bad 
proinised, and after paying the enormous, duty 
of ten per cent, to Qovejmment, he should pos¬ 
sess as residuary legatee, the sum of twenty- 
three thousand one hundred and fifty pounds. 

The dayi arrived when he thought proper to 
dischaige the legacies, and he assembled the 
legatees in Mr. Roberts’s back parlour for that 
purpose. - : 

I believe, MivHuniingdon» according to 
my promise* I shall have to^; pay you two 
hundred gi^6as.’«^Here, Sir* is a check for 

thatamounti!’ . ? \ . . 

** \ 

«>Y«8, thb 4» a aback for two bimdred 
and ten. powds/ bat 1'believe there;-ia. some 
little mistake in it.” 

‘Mlow<so,^Sir, 4 iaiiojr sdl right.” 

“ No* Mpi^Sow^l, the leg^ was twenty 
guine{|s;>aiiii(}.Jf yo« i«oelMt< yott piroinieed 
to give me ten times as much, and which of 
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itMlf woald 1M two hundred guineas, without 
iBeluding the legacjr; a gentleman should al¬ 
ways he as good as h!s word/’ 

** I hare not hegtin life, by breaking my 
word, Mr. Huntingdon.—I certainly did not 
mean my promise in that sense; but if f have 
raised each expectations in you, it is my duty 
to < gradi^' them. 1 will write you another 
check for an additioflal twenty-one pounds.” 

Mr. Huntingdon's finesse formed a useful 
hint to the rest of the company, who, except¬ 
ing M'PhailfdeOlared upon their most solemn 
oaths, that they had understood Mr. If owel to 
mean, by 4 {itadrupling the legacies, that they 
should rechiVb quadrufile the amount, in ad¬ 
dition to die bequests of the will. 

" I can na preceesely say, that I took the 
promesb in any sic sense,” said M'Phail, 
" and it is na gbid to take advantage of a Ice- 
benil ofite.*' ' ' 

Mr. Howel felt u nlomehtary warmth of ift- 
dignadcha’at these hnposidons upon his gOne- 
rOflQ!’, bht he suppressed his feelings, and 
ae^oieed in the demands of those around 
him, yttying M'Pfaaitin the same ratio. 

A ddier ail evil of a benefit, ac- 

cordingto the amount, and to the age at which 
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it befalls a man. A bequest too large^ gene* 
rally intoxicates the legatee^ and produces 
dissipation and profligacy, so that the last 
years of that man are worse than the first.” 
Too small a legacy is deemed not worth sav* 
ing, and it is forthwith spent needlessly, or in 
excess. 

Had Mr. Howel received this fortune at the 
age of about forty, he might have made a very 
prudent use of it, but receiving it at the age 
of twenty-two, it produced nothing more than 
a delirium of joy, and an extravagance of sen¬ 
timent upon every subject. 

He looked at the front of his shop; it was 
wretchedly old: a netv era of shop fronts had 
been introduced; even Mr. Roberts had talked 
of rebuilding the house, and it was worth 
while, for the ground was freehold.-*-In one 
month, the house was pulled down, and in six 
it was rebuilt, in a style to surpass all other 
liosiers’ ahops in or about the 

But the yard of the house was spacious, it 
would admit of a room, thirty feet by forty* 
five; this would make a capital library, and a 

library was the first of all human enjoyments. 

¥ 

The visioQ of 9 , library,^ now floated day and 
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night in our hero's imagination* and in one 
week a library was resolved on* 

The room was built with a dome* or arched 
roof* in the purest Roman style* and was soon 
fitted with mahogany and glass accommoda¬ 
tions for books. One compartment was de¬ 
voted to Greek literature* another to Roman* 
a third to Frencfa» and a fourth to Italian.— 
The Engixsh division was sub-divtded into 
the belles lettres* philosophy* and the arts 
and sciences* with a division for the new pub¬ 
lications. Appropriate busts must ornament 
the entablature of each division;. genius.»is 
ever liberral in its sentiments* and to these 
were added the busts of tiie most ^popular 
political leaders* placed on pedestals in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the room^ 

After all this Was complete* one very neces¬ 
sary reflection struck Mr. Howel* that neither 
of Latin* Greek* French* nor Italian eonld he 
read a single paragraph. This deficiency was 
to be supplied* and he*had heard of a Banistei 
of great talents at)d attainments* whoso libe¬ 
ral Sentiments and public spirit hsd so com-- 
pletei^ ndned him the bar* that he was 
oblig^^mider w iletitious name* to subsist by 
'inching the classics* 


4 
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With this gentleman he formed an agree* 
luent, and commenced his study of Latin^ con 
amort. Mr. Ho#i&rs conceptions were ex¬ 
tremely quick, and his genius was penetrating 
and comprehensire. He had one quality, which 
very seldom attends genhis, namely, a very 
good memory. In six months, our hero could 
read the school classics, without difficulty, 
in twelve he could read any Latin author with 
ease, and at eigbteeni he could read them with 
discerment and discrknination, and knew as 
much of Latin literature as any man can know, 
unless a revelation should make us belter ac* 
quainted with the ancients. But in the path 
of knowledge, one eminence, as Mr. Pope 
observes, only produces the view of a more 
elevated object, with a desire to attain it. 
Mr. Howel had heard of AlSeri, who had be¬ 
gun to learn Gre^ at the age of sixty, why 
should he not begin to learn at the age of 
fouT^and twenty. With his friend the Barris¬ 
ter^ he commenced the study of Greek, and 

« 

from Greek, be passed to Branch, and from 
French to Italtan* ^ ^ 

These languages acquire^ Mr* Howel dia- 
irtbttted his hours most re^Iariy. Each day 
he applied himself an hour zcrlatim^ to Greek, 
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Frencb> and ItaliaOj with two hours 
to^riding on horseback, and three hours to 
the pernsal of English authors. Erery thing 
was most assiduously attended to, except the 
thing of all others, tlie most requurtug Mr. 
Howel’s attention, namely his shop. But this 
was well taken care of by the honest and 
grateful Mr. Luke Huntingdon. 

Nature, in order to stimulate os to great and 
useful objects, has ordained that the gratifica¬ 
tion of one desire should immediately lead to 
the formation of others. Mr. Howel now be¬ 
came in reality what so many rJioh men spend 
thousands to become in appearance—man 
of taste and vtVru. He built a caiunetand 
reaiding-room, running out of lus library, by 
elegant arches, supported by Sienna marble 
pillars, with snow-white Tolutes and entabla¬ 
tures. A vacuum b the abhor ence of nature, 
says philosophy, and a vacant niche or com¬ 
partment in a library, cabinet, museum. Or 
gallery>of« art, is as naturally the abhorrence 
of .your amateurs. 

B^.,Howel, therefore, purchased the best 
caste of the Laoeoon, the Oladiatot 
and the QUi4bt<»^ morieutt the Venus de Me- 
dicis, and the Apol^<) Belvidere, and had even 
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bid a yj^ry large sum for a statue by Canova. 
Froni^ sculpture he became an admirer of 
china^ aud had collected the most unique and 
costly specimens of porcelain of every date, 
and of every manufacture. From china his 
fancy roved to bronzes^ medals, and antiques. 

Mr. HoweFs sound judgment and elegant 
taste, had procured him the notice oft three 
or ibur of .the most able men in the kingdom, 
and several of his Communications to periodi¬ 
cal works bad attracted the attention even of 
foreign savans^ His liberality had also made 
liim known to several dealers at the west end 
of the town, men .who daily prove, that fools 
are the^easy cushions on which knaves are to 

A celebrated dealer in paintings and an¬ 
tiques, had seen two very good copies of Ra¬ 
phael and Ck^rreggio in a broker’s shop, near 
LincolnVlnn^Fields.' The broker know th em 
to^be>^piee of those masters, and refused to 
sell themrunder fifteen guineas. The dealer 
consented to purchase tben^ at that price, pro¬ 
vided he migbt^return either one or both, ac- 
cording^^to his o]f>tion, - within the space of one 

fortnight. This proposalwos readily acceded 

to on the part of the broker, and the able 

VOL. HI. Q 
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4eAler, who knew all qualities with. |t learned 
sjpirit of humaa dealings/’ bore away the ac¬ 
quisitions, with a mind fraught with golden 
dreams and mighty projects. 

One painting was taken to a Raphasl who 
resided in a second floor, at Camden Town, 
^aud the other was borne in a haokney ooach 
toMa ore Fields, where resided the only Cor- 
reggio m England* They were both of them 
made original in a few days, and the dealer 
took the Correggio to a noble Marquis, who, 
by the tlieory of our constitution, possessed 
hereditary judgment in legislation, politics, 
equity and law, and, by a parity of rettsoning, 

possessed judgment in so minor an art as that 
of painting*^ 

The Correggio was offered to the noUe Mar¬ 
quis for six hundred guineas, a sum which the 
dealer assured tbe noblemau, upon hiehofiour, 
would barely yield him fire per oentr for his 
trouble and risk in tbe transaction The pic¬ 
ture waa left on a Tuesday, and ou the suc- 
vtteeding Friday, tbe Peer assembled seven of 
his patrician cognoicenfi to exanune the Cot- 
reggio, which, as thedeidSr had infbmed him, 
had just atrived from Madrid* Upwards of 
an hour was spent in the examination. It 
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was Ttewed in possible light, and sub¬ 
mitted to-the test of evdfy canon of criticism 
in tile polite art of painting. The Marquis 
wanted very macb the professional opinion of 
Sir . . . '»<>■■■ upon the subject^ but Sir ——» 

would never, by his opinion, influenee any pur- 

» _ 

chase or sale of the old masters; Painters, in 
general, were so full of ** jealousy, spleen, 
envy, malice, and all uncharitableness,” that 
their opinions upon subjects, in any respect 
relating to their own art, were worse than use¬ 
less..—noble amateurs agreed, however, 
nem^ con. that the painting was an original, and 
of great ^beautyt it had all the correggiosity 
of Ck>rreggio;* 

The time for the dealer’s returning the 
painting to tiie broker’s shop was fast expir¬ 
ing, on the ensuing Monday, the gentle- 
7r<£ne-called on the Marquis, to know the fate 
of hie goods. The Marquis declared that he 
did not^ want^the picture, his gallery was full, 
and his friends^ had thought little of it; he 
would however, mind giving four hun¬ 
dred ^rineae for it^ but as to six hundred, it 
waakttpOBsIble^ .^ The dealer assured his Lord- 
ship most solemid^,^^^ if he Vrere to seU it 
for four^ hundred guineas, he should lose 

G 2 
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coMidsrftbty by tbe transaotidlH^ that bit 
Bblrdsbip bad had dealinga with /hitxi to the 
amoant of nearly four and twenty^ thousand 
pounds^ and had always found him a man 
of strict honour and veracity. The Mavcjttis 
I eadiiy assented to these assertionsr but wab 
firm to his point of not giving somuch as six 
hundred guineas, and the dealer at isngth, 
consented to split the difference, and the pic* 
lure was sold for five hundred. 

The next week, the purchase of an origi¬ 
nal Correggio, from Madrid, by the Marquis 
of was noticed m all the newspa¬ 

pers, and the price was umform^ stated at 
twelve hundred guineas^ The Stefquts him¬ 
self, for three months, talked of nothing else 
but of the excellent bargain he had made with 
Mr. —the picture dealer,--^he had got 
his picture for a hundred gmneas under the 
price demanded. ** I should,*' said tbe Mar¬ 
quis, have given the fellow the six hundred 
f guineas if he bad stood out a little longer.” 
Hiis’^wss reported to the dealer, wholosthis 
tempbr on the occasion, and exolohned, what 
a d''"^ ^B l easy fool X am, I am olwayn Using 
nion^f bjl' my libtmUty in this wayw***^ 

Tbe Raphael was taken to Mr. Howel, m 
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Misoriss.io^ offered to that gentleman 
five hsndted pounda. He admired it ex¬ 
tremely .r^Heaaid, he had never bought a 
picture^ and did not know an original from a 
CQpy^lHit the^ainting was certainly beautiful, 
the' brown colour was conspicttons in all Ra- 
phael’s productions; but he did not want the 
, picture. ' The wily dealer plied all his argu¬ 
ments ^pon Mr. Howel in vain, until at last 
he suggested that the subject harmonized ad¬ 
mirably with a bos relief on the wall of the 
cabinei^ and that the size of the canvass 
would j uat fit the pannel under the b€is rtUef, 
the vacancy of which, was the only blemish 
to the rootj|ii~Tbis argument was conclusive, 
and in less than ten minutes, Air. Howel wrote 
a chock for five hundred pounds, the price 
demanded, for it never had entered into that 
gentleman's head,^hat any man could reduce 
tha trani&t of the sublimities of art to the 
baser purposes of vulgar traffic. 

^ The dealer having thus got rid of his pic¬ 
tures^ widtiii the time allowed by the broker, 
honestly paid that person his demand of fif¬ 
teen guineat^'deduptipg fifteen shillings and 
nine pence for^dmcount fox ready money. ^ 
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' ACki .fiowet had been equally liharai in ait 
hti oi>Qda«t.-~Ha had intariaUr^'Ht Chriat* 
Oiae, made Mr. Huntingdon, and the net of 
his establishment presente, arhioli amomted 
to one>lbttrtb of their wages. The Barrister 
who had tanght him< Latin, bad aekad him 
dee duUings a leseon.'^.'^* I should feet wy. 
self degraded", said Mr. Howel to himself, ** (f 
Icould pay eo paltry a snia to a gentleman of 
hie acquiimnenta, and who had been rednoed 
from a higher profession to so inferior ati ettt* 
ploiymatL*’->*Ue paid him for three yeaia dou> 
bla what he asked; at the expiration of his 
Latin studies, he had made him a pieoent of 
a costly gold watch, with chain 'tod seals. 
He had afterwards redeemed ¥rom a pawn* 
broker’s shop, a valuable set of Ctassies, 
which were in pledge for twenty guinefts, 
and whioh he returned to ihe Hsrcister in the 
most delicate manner. A^r all teaching was 
over, this preceptor would feeqtteutly call to 
pasa an intellectual evening with Mr. llowel, 
am# the feast of reason was genmalty con* 
clhdud by a loan of feam iltm to ten pounds, 
unUl at»^t, the Score, rkn up tO'about •one 
hundred and serenty gutifeto after which the 
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Barristef could not, with modesty* visit his 
irteivd any and had one night taken 

his leave, nuHquant rev&rtitwTk 

Thuft 'paslied twelve years of Mr. Howers 
life, in. a state* which he called perfect happi* 
ness, and without the alloy of a single care. 
Ife was true^ behad spent every farthing which 
Mr. Roberts had left him, but what did that 
signifyhad no child to provide for,—he 
had no further wants to gratify, as he rode 
out every day> he saw that his shop was more 
crowded with customers, than it ever had been 
in the days of Mr. Roberts; and, if said he. 

the abop supported that old man, and ena*** 
bled him^to amass five and twenty thousand 
pounds, it wiH surely ^support me,-whose ha^ 
bits, with the exception of keeping a horse, 
and purchasing a few periodical publications, 
are not a hit more expensive than his used 

. ]>urin^ these halcyon days, Mr. Ilowel had 
been oftea annoyed by anonymouB letters, 
and^ which. 4rom their gmieraily.containing 
ScoUimsmt^ ^ha inferred to have proceeded 
from hfeSeot^sbopmam^M*Phail. The first 
epistle was sgilry ^onkh it merely saidr took 
toyour shop, maun, ajfkd.takea fool’s advice." 

o 4 
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A aeedad letMrliad sstd, **‘Do y« kru holt' 
noh a certain peraon is gfMria^-^#h«n 
the cat's away, the mice'WtiU play} <loflA to 
your shop.**'—'This letter^ like the pnMMsding. 
instead of creating the flames ef suspicien, 
very soon fed the flunes of the chimney cot' 
ner, for Mr. Howel detested the contiifMloe 
of anonymous communioatioaa. At last a 
similar letter, informed hiib, '* that within six 
years, one person under diflerent names, had 
incurred six bad debts upon Mr. Howe i's books, 
amounting to three thousand pounds, and that 
the person was Mr. Huntingdon’s broUier'in' 
law.'^A fourth letter, at the interval of a year, 
stated that the '* wee shop atthecoilterof Ram 
Alley, was kept by Mr. Huntingdon’s wife, 
under another name, and that all the goods of 
the shop were supplied clandestinely, and at 
night, out of Mr. Howel’s warehouse."'—The 
last letter declared, that goods were supplied to 
Mr. Huntingdon’s own aeconnt, bythe manu- 
foeturers, and were retailed in Mr. Howel's 
shop, for Mr. Huntingdon’s private profit, 

Mr. Howel placed no conlidtaicc whatever 
in this slander.—” Mr. Huntingdon/’ said he, 
“Awas long the manager of Mr. Roberts’ baai- 
ness, the old man examined the accounts every 
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uight> and; never found l^mnfraudalent even 
tp the at^piSMa^: of: ^ 8ixpeDce*-*-'BeBide», he 
owe8;ineaudi a debtof.gfaiitude that he could 
pot tluajL making me his victim. He. has 
of /thought golden opinions of all sorts 
of mea/^and has other sources of profit ivhich 
woald<render itsdesa his robbing me. When 
I took the business^ he held forth in Ebenezer 
Ohapeh in Tooley^Courty to a congregation of 
about:, twenty unwashed artificers, who paid 
him sixpence a week; now, he has built a large, 
elegant chapel, with an Ionic portico, and 
even« people of fashion from the west end pf 
the town come to hear him; what can a man, 
growing rich by other means, gain by de^ 
fmudtng me. ^ The thing is absurd/’ said 
Mr. Howel, as he threw the letter into the fire 
with, contempt. 

Hero matters might have ended, but in the 
ensuing Cytristmas an anonymous letter came 
to Mr. Howel, stating that. Mr. Huntingdon 
had bought into the three per cents, stock 
amounting to more than four thousand pounds. 

And what of that/’ said Mr. Howel, would 
the slanderous vUiain infer that he had robbed 
me., of thiyt&ar^s^feousaiid. > pounds. Oan^i the 
honest man be prosperous in his chapel, 

g6 
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withoqt iBcurnng the suepidcttk of the en* 

* It 

nette> • 

Another Scotticism led him to eofiiMee that 
the letter, like ell the rest, moet ^ the ema> 
natioD of Mr> M'Phaih He tiiereapoii sent 
for that person from tile shop into the lihraiy, 
«id immediately upon his entrance aceused 
him with indignation of bmng the author of 
the different anonymous communic^ons. 
The Scotchman, terrified by Mr. Howel’s 
manner, coloured to the Tery eyes, and de¬ 
nied knowing any thing of the letters. 

“ If they be yours. Sir, under any possi¬ 
bility of ciceumstances, they emace uapa» 
raileled baseness. If the contents be tone, as 
an honest man, you are bound to disolose 
thmn openly; if tliey be falsa, the viliany of 
attempting to injure the innocent hy secret 
artifice, is always atrociowi; out in this case, 
it exceeds all belief, for Mr. Huntingdon, 1 
am informed, is your benefactor.” 

** Fatb, Sir, 1 would not ha’ ye believe aw 
jra bear on sic a subjeot.” 

am told. Sir, that knowing your po> 
verty, SAd the distresses of your wife and 
family, yon hare long been « peneioner on bia 
Ifeunty.” 
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And pray, Sir,'inay I be bdd enow to 
a ceveel question or twa, who may have told 
you sie ^ , 

Then saving your presence^ Mr* Howel, 
Mr. Huntingdon is a domned liar.” 

What, Siri does he not give you fifteen 
shillings a month ?” 

Na^Sir; he dooes not, he gees me only 
twelve and'saxpanse;” . 

** And ought not that to esecite your gra¬ 
titude ?” 

Not at aw^ Sir; for, for that soom, I clean 
his boots and shoes, I pooder his hair before 
serveeee, 1 copy cot aw his long extempo* 
rary prayers, and they are long enoo; I sweep 
his chapel, and dust the pews; I collect the 
rents, keep aw bk accounts, and—■ 

** For Heaven’s sakei Mr. M'Phail, don’t 
proceed any further in your catalogue of 
duties,” said Mr. Howel, smiling. 

“ Weel^ weel, Mr, Hooeel, you are a ra¬ 
tional gentlemen, I will only add, that as to 
the 'siller, he promised to pay me fifteen siieel- 
ingfi a month, but he has never paid me moore 
than twelve and sftxpense} and besides, Sir, as 
my dootees are all releegtcus, and by the sab- 
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bsAfav tiiere to be thirteen laoontbff iu 
die year, aail Bffr. HooDtingdon makee aw 
his congregatioti reckon after that fimhion in 
paying for tkeir monthly teats, hat he pays 
me at the rate of only twelve." 

“ I hope, Mr. M'Phail, no motives of this 
sort, have indaced yon to dander Mr.^Hnn* 
tingdon in anonymous letters." 

" Not at aw. Sir, by no soori of means, 1 do 
assure you; but Mr^ Hooeel, you have ever 
been a very kind master to me, I should be 
sorry to see you reduced to beggary." 

" You grow rude, Mr. M'Phoii. 1 desire 
you will leave the room."—" I humbly Itope 
no ofiense', Mr. Hooeel—1 did not have any 
thing to do with those same anonsemous 
letters." 

" I insist upon it, Sir, that you leave the 
room,” said Mr. Howel, his fooe reddening 
with anger at the falsehood which M*Phail 
was evidently telling. 

.Mr. M'Phail bowed <to the ground with 
siknt submission, and immediately left the 
room/ muttering to himself, after he had shut 
the door, " weel, if I ever saw sic an ass in 
, AW my days, this is aw that coomes from 
treeing to save sic an openeatod fool." 
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Fot tWY}^ yeai» after thts? conference, 
Howel .was nottroubled «ritb a single anony^ 
mous letter, but Mr.’M'Phail was ceAainly 
much the better for his communications, for 
Mr. Howel had by their means discovered the 
distress of his family, and shortly after the in¬ 
terview we have described,M'Phail hadhimself 
received an anonymous letter, containing a 
five pound note, an event which in the course 
of two years was repeated several times. 

Time passed most satisfactorily in Mr. 
Howers library for about six months longer. 
He had been studying the higher mathematics 
for many months, and was pursuing the dif¬ 
ferential calculus/’ under an eminent French 
malliematician, who was for a short time resi¬ 
dent in this country. 

One Friday morning, Mr- Howel was inter¬ 
rupted in a problem by three soft taps at the 
study door^ which were always the signal of Mr. 
Huntingdon’s desire of admission. Whether 
this gentleman hadinocked before, and Mr. 
Howel in his mathentical abstractions had 
not noticed'it, it is dif^ult to say, but certain 
it is, that,after .these, three taps, he did not 
as usual for^ny^pennission to enter, but 
the last tap was immediately followed by the 
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twtnvaig of the latch,, by the opamog of the 
door, by the intrusion of Mr* Huuttngdon'a 
fat red face, and straight haired round bead, 
and lastly, by ^ entrance of the Whole per¬ 
sonage of that little round genliemanj* who 
walked tip toe to Mr. Howel, with every ap¬ 
pearance of habitual humility. 

Hang it, Mr. Huntingdon, do approach 
me like a fellow being.’’ 

1 hope no offence. Sir, I hope I am not 
interrupting any thing very important,” 

** Yes, Mr. Huntingdon, there is offence, 
and you are interrupting something very im¬ 
portant, but the two circumstances stand in 
no sort of connection whatever with each 
other. It doea offend me to see you approach 
me with that excessive humility, I have ui 
vain jbegged you to lay aside. Surely there 
can be notiiing in me, tliat begets such a de¬ 
meanor in those around me.” 

Humility, Sir, is a Ohristian virtue very 
little practised in this sinful age." 

ilninihty, Mr. Huntingdon, between man 
and his God, may be proper, but decorum und 
i^ceapect are the utmost that should bo ob¬ 
served in the inteieonrso between man and 
man.” 
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Humility^Siry checks eamal pride> and i& 
the key-stone of Christiaa piety. 

1 believe it is the key-stone* more often 
thaa the foundation stone of pieiy^it is like 
the hamility of Diogenes* only pride of a most 
abominable sort* or even something worse 
than pride—^but Mr. Huntingdon do drop that 
d--^ cant* for of all things 1 hate the cant of 
reliffion.” 

Fie* fie* Mr. Howel, you swear shock¬ 
ingly/' 

“ Do I, why what have I said 
A word* Sir* which 1 would not repeat for 
worlds.'* ' * ' 

“ Gome, come* for Heaven’s sake* none of 
this cursed nonsense; do you really want to 
speak to me* Mr. Huntingdon, for I was never 
ao busy in my life.” « 

I merely want to remind you, Sir* tliat 
your acceptance for £987 I Is. Ad. in favour 
of Messrs* Beaver .and Hose* the slocking 
manufacturers of Leicester* becomes due to¬ 
morrow/* 

" And what of that* Mr, Huntingdon ?" 

You must pay it. Sir.’* 

^ Wellj I know as well as you/' 


3 
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r!£ 'Bat huw will fwi {Miy k. Sir< may i m4lce 
bold to ask ?” ‘ 

“ Why, as 1 have paid my other aecept- 
ances, by a oheque upon my bankara." 

“ Bat, Sir, excuse me for saying, Uiatwhen 
you gave the last cheque for five hutidrsd 
pounds for that there picture of Mr. Ruffhii’s, 
the bankers wrote word that your account was 
very much over drawn.” 

“ Mr. Ruffhil’t picture, Huntingdon, you 
mean Rafael’s; do learn to pronounce foreign 
names—you would set half your congregation 
itttt lough, if you were to use such a mi&no> 
raer in your pulpit.” 

• 1 never mention in my pulpit Uie names 

pfsuoh producers of mere carnal follies.'’ 

Come, come, Huntingdon, I know better 
than that; did I^ot hear you one day abuse 
all painters, poets, and musicians, except such 
as bad worked for the service of the Church f 
Did you not mention a score of them, and miscall 
idmostevery name ? • You remember my laugh* 
ing at your abuse of Titan, Angliee, Titian.” 

“ This, Sir, is not the bill of exchange 1 
come about,” said Mr. Huntingdon, with a 
•«oft voice and insinuating smile 
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“ I am not 'in a btninoss mood just no\Vi 
Mr. Huntingdon ; when is the bill due ?" 

“ On the'89tb, Sir.” 

“ Why that is- the day. after’ tO'morrow, 
Sunday; I shall not be troubled with it until 
Monday.” 

With great submission and all due dif^ 
ference to you, Sir, a bill due on a Sunday, is 
always presented for payment on the day pre* 
ceding.” 

But what can I do, Huntingdon ; how my 
account at my banker’s can be over drawn I 
can’t conceive; you must have paid in the 
proceeds of the shop, and it is but lately that 1 
sold my last stock from the funds, and paid 
the amount into their hands. Do send for my 
banker’s book. Can you not borrow thia sum 
in my name V* 

I fear not, Sir; borrowing would be the 
very form of bankruptcy.” ♦ ’ 

And not borrowing, would be the very sub* 
stance, according to your account—but sec 
who it is tapping at the door ^ 

It is the servanli Sir, to announce 
that M. La Place is in the;parlour.” 

Zounds, Huntingdon,-your interruptions 
are always so unfortunately perverse and ill 
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: ■Ltifiv.e beedk twQ,4a.;A ftt a problem, 
beguB tp you 

entered; you have driven the whoie concate* 
nation offivi^finut of my head, and lA.Placo< 
is co|tm andiiyMi set,me down M an ignora* 
nuie. Do, for heaven’s sake, send for ny han- 
kexXbooh,-ap^ I will talk to you about this 
unlucky bilk at another time—Show M. La 
Plteeinto the library—what a state of mind 
ia this, for problems and calculations.” 

Bibr, Huntingdon introduced the French phi- 
loief^ber.to the study, and in a short time all 
Mr. ^wel’s anxieties of business- were lost 
in^.tho pleasures of science- and philosophy, 
nor was the bill of exchange-.agoin thought of 
tor dbe remainder of Uiat day. . 

■''Phe' next- morning the bill was presented 
for payment; and Mr. Howel win not at home, 
la dm evening the bUl was i^iain Inron^t with 
aomejaidditional expenses of noting bikt Mr. 
Howd had ootthe means of. payiiig^it t on the 
ensuing Mtmday,. he received lut attorney’s 
iMter pponxhe sufaj«tt, and to which he rei> 
tacqpd^ an answm as honourable to him aa a 
gea^pcaKDi^fe it was .ruinous to him as a man 
of bus^MSMb-. .jQnithe'anaceeding Wednesday, 
Mr. Howel feceived a rejoinder to his reply, 
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in the shape of a writ served by a sheriff’s of* 
ficer, who straightway bore his prisoner to a 
sponging house. 

No wand of a &iry or a ma^bian ever 
wrought so sudden and great a change in the 
machinery of an eastern tale, as the turning 
of the key of the sponging*»house door wrought 
throughout the frame of Mr. Howel. For a 
few moments he stood motionless and stu<^ 
pified, the cold sweat running down his pallid 
foreheads In an instant after, rushed through 
bis mind with the ten-fold rapidity of light¬ 
nings the vision of his whole life from the 
death of Mr. Roberts to the then existing in* 
stant.-^He recalled to himself the warnings of 

the anonymous letters, and was thunder-struck 

«■ 

at his bimd infatuation in not perceiving-how 
well their contents corresponded with the cir¬ 
cumstances of his business. He recollected' 
his daily observationof the immense business 
carrying on in his shop, and bis knowledge of 
the very smaH sums that were jMiid by Mr. 
Huntingdon - into his banker's hands. I (e 
began to reftect upon the vague and general 
answers given to him by Huntingdon when? 
ever he spoke to him of the ithmense number 
of bad debts, exceeding in one year the whole 
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axAotitt of btiid itebts tbfooghout old Mr. Ro^ 
baits isbola aotirse of business. He reflected 
also upon the very large orders whiob his house 
formerly gsfe to the manufacturers, and with 
their gradual diminution, whilst the retaiHrade 
of his shop appeared even to increase. Bevc- 
ral acts of hsfd-hearted cruelty, and of the 
most grinding, mercenary oppression <fn the 
part of Mr. Huntingdon to his own creditors, 
now flashed across his mind, or stood in con¬ 
trast with his ever culpable forbearance to- 
wturds the creditors of his master. He was 
wiroitght up to a pitch of fury by these reflec- 
tiona# when he heard the lock of his door un- 
shot, and Huntingdon himself entered tht^ 
room* 

What might have been Mr. Huntingdoirs 
fate at this period, it is hard to kay, but Certain 
it is, that his entry being preceded by the 
tarnld^ and by two other persons, alone pre¬ 
vented Mr. Howel'from darting at his victim. 

I have brought bail for yotfr release, my 
kihd.and worthy master,'* said Mr. Hunting- 
ddft'*with his usual mild voice, and thrusting 
his Idri^ fat head between the turnkey and 
one dfllft'cMMUfiantotis. 

The terms ** bail and release/* and kind 
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and worthy raster,” w^re balm to Mr, .Hpwers 
hearty and be burst into .a |lopd of taar«, and 
pn his recovering from vrkich be beheld Mr. 
Huntingdon cn his knees, fervently pressing 
his bands to his lips. 

fjet go my hands, my dear Mr. Hunting* 
don, I am a prey to conflicting emotions; just 
now 1 was base enough in my heart to trace 
all my ruin up to you, and now 1 see you are 
my good and only friend,” 

** The waywardness of the heart in afflic¬ 
tion. is the object of the Christian s compas¬ 
sion, not of his resentment, we will release 
you immediately from this state of bondage.’' 

Have you, my kind friend, Mr. Browne, 
come to stand security for my debt?” 

No, Sir ; I am only going to be security 
for your appearance.” 

1 do not see the distinction, I hope you 
are going to contrive* my release fro|^ this 
state of bondage.”,. 

you say there is no di^erence between 
standing security for your appearance, and 
paymg th%d^ht, I would ratlier be, excused.” 

Mr. Howel was astounded by this decla* 
ration, but HuntingdpU having taken, Mr. 
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Ikowaeaside^and assured himtibat Mr, HoweFs 
not {cnowfng the nature of bail, and bis total 
ignorance of business, were the sole causes of 
his oonfouAding the payment of the debt with 
his appearance to answer f6r it, that person 
did not hesitate to stand bail for the prisoner, 
who was imtanter released, and conducted 
home upon the arm of^Mr* Huntingdon. 

Arrived at home, Mr, Howel seemed a new 
man. He proceeded to his study, removed 
from his table every printed bool^ and paper, 
and insisted upon Mr. Huntingdon’s imme¬ 
diately laying before him his order book, day 
book, cash book, ledger, and every document 
conkieeted with his business, 

e 

Allthis was readily done, but the misfortune 
was, that Mr. Howel was as incapable as a 
child to unravel the complication, and pene* 
trate the mysteries which those books con- 
taine#/ . — - . f . 

‘ Comc,^’ said Mr. Howel to Uuntingdon, 
// draw your chair to the table, and explain to 
nm these books, for tibie events of the last four 
twenty houfs have reduced my bmn to a 
- state trf ebaos,” ’ . 

T ViiMMitedv Sir; in the shop; after what 
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has occurred, if I do' not m^te my appearance 
in the dbop as usual, the worst inferences will 
bo drawn.” 

“ I care not for appearances and inferences, 
Mr. Huntingdon*, I must attend to the business 
whilst I am in the humour for it, or I never 
shall.” 

1 think 1 hear my name called in the 
shop/’ 

I care not, Huntingdon, sit down with me, 
this is the rqost material business ; let M'Phail 
attend to the shop.” 

Mr. Huntingdon unwillingly drew his chair 
to the table. 

I am astounded/’ said Mr. Howel, “ at the 
immense amount of bad debts upon my books ; 
they amounUin one year to more than they 
amounted in all Mr. Roberts’s life time.” 

K 

“ Before we think of the past, it behoves 
ns, Mr, Howel, to provide for the presesit.'’ 

" Mr. Roberts confined himself to -retail 
trade, and made a fortune; at his death, yon 
started at a tangent into wholesale dealings, 
with petty shops all over London and its vi< 
cinity.’* 

"'Wholesale trade makes by-pounds, whilst 
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rolidl makes by |^nee; have you not sagacity 
to see that^ Mr. Howel ?” 

« I see directly the reverse, for what is 
most inexplicable to me is, that every whole¬ 
sale customer has saddled ua ivith a bad debt, 
amounting last year alone to nearly three 
thousand pounds." 

‘ These things, Mr. Howel, will happen in 
trade. Mr. Roberts had a long experience of 
me, and trusted to my skill nnd integrity." 

** Zounds, Huntingdon, here is a man who 
was a bankrupt, and in my debt seven hundred 
pounds; three years after you trusted him to 
double the amount, he was again a bankrupt, 
and paid me nothing ; and now the same Za- 
chariah Wilson is my creditor to the amoutit 
of eleven hundred pounds." 

Our credit, Mr. Howel, grew bad with the 
manufaoturers at Leicester, Nottingham, and 
Norwich, and I was obliged to get my goodh 
from honest Zachariah, who is iiOw thriving 
in the wholesale way.^ 

** Huntingdon, you make me mad to talk 
so absurdly. Honest Zachariah Wilson indeed, 
isi|fe hot plainly stampt a villain by these 
^nsactiofiS f"* 
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“ Nq maa can help a bankruptcy, Mr. 
Howel.” 

Did Wilson get a certificate on his first 
and se^nd bankruptcies ?” 

" I attended to take care of your interests; 
had there been any dividend, it ivould have 
been credited to you in your account.** 

For the last three years, the receipts of the 
shop paid into the banker’s have been contempt 
tible, and yet whenever 1 passed the shop, I 
looked in through the windows, and the busi* 
ness doing was apparently immense.” 

'' The consequences of not paying this bill, 
Sir, with the expenses of your arrest, will be 
fatal.—Will you meet it, by disposing of some 
superfluities ?” 

** What superfluities? excepting the con¬ 
tents of my libraries, I ha^ barely what is 
sufficient for the diecent habits of a gentle^ 
man.” 

Yes, Sir; but excuse the freedom I take 
in saying, that the world does not ooasider 
persons in our line, as gentlemen.” 

Huntingdon, the quiet elegance of a re¬ 
tired gepieel life, has ever been a source of 
the most innocent gratification to me,** , 

VOL. 111. u 
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/' Your Euff hell's picture would letch you 
, a great deal of mouey.*’ 

True^ and I have no desire to keep it; for 
one isolated picture of an old master in my 
roonpL, rather annoys than gratifies me. The 
dealer assured mei that 1 bought it' dirt cheap,* 
pictures are selling to much greater advantage 
just now, and 1 should not wonder if this one 
painting paid oif this unfortunate acceptance 
—and yet it is hard to part with a beautiful 
work of art.” 

I do not think it would be safe to depend 
upon the picture, you gave but hve hundred 
pounds for it, and your acceptance is for 
nearly a thousand.” 

But pictures never sold so wejl as they 
do now.” V 

You must r^ollect, Sir, there are other 
acceptances which must be met within these 
six weeks,” 

1 have blindly put my name to paper, 
Unntingdon^ as you brought me bills to 
Incept, for God's sake show me sotue plain 
statement how my affairs stand.” 

- "S Yonr naked figures of the heathf^s, your 
old coins and medals, and your other anticks 
iiave. cost a great deal of money.” 
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Let my antiques, statuary, and luy 
museum be sold, rather than any honest man 
should suffer a loss by my embarrassment 

Your books, Sir, are very numerous, and 
profane books in this sinful age, I am sorry to 
say, fetch more nioney than the works of 
piety.’' 

“ Would you take from me my books, my 
only comfort Y' 

‘‘ I have credited the account of Zacha- 
nail Wilson with your three acceptances for 
five hundred pounds each, the first becomes 
due in a fortnight.” 

Curse upon that fellow's name, it appears, 
1 believe, in every transaction of my busi¬ 
ness.” 

The second becomes due this day month.” 

The rascal’s name is a torment to me.” 

The last bill has nearly two months to 
run.” 

For Heaven’s sake, Huntingdon, leave 
me, my brain is in a burning fever.” 

I cannot leave you, Sir, there is nothing 
yet arranged.” 

“ Arranged!” cried Howel, starting from 
his ohait in convulsions. 

** I mean,” said Huntingdon, that you 

ii 2 
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have not exactly completed the arruDgemenl 
for meeting the debt'* 

Debtj say you villain^ you have brought 
me from prosperity into a bell of torments; 
if/’ said Howel, seizing him by the throat and 
holding him at arm's length with one hand, 
whilst the other was raised as if to strike 
with fury, if this be your folly and negligence, 
I forgive you ; but if it be design and fraud, 
by Heavens, miscreant, if a thousand gibbets, 
if a thousand hangmen stared me in the face, 

1 * 4 ,-’* 

Help f help t murder! murder!" cried the 
little fat man, with as harsh a toiie, as terror 
could give ct% hie oily voice, and instantly 

' 'a 

came running into the room M'Phail, and the 
two ahop ladfl^ with old Nelly, the servant. 

" Help me, extricate me, for God’s sake; 
M'Phail, help me, I shall be killed 1” 

“ Mr. Ilooeel,” said M‘Phail, without at¬ 
tempting to move, “ for God's sake let gp your 
Hand, if you kill the little mon you will be 
hailed, and 1 should not like to see anydnirm 

comie.to 

Hovel let go his.terrified suppli(tj|^ but 
erect, rigid, .and. motionless, bis eye be- 
unoonsciouBDess and vacancy, > 
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Poor gentleman,” said M*Phail, “ he 
seems distracted sure enow.” 

He called me villain, and miscreant,” 
M'Phail; you know, M‘Phail, that I am no 
villain.” 

M^Phail made no answer, but he looked 
unutterable things. 

I might swear the peace against him, 
he has assaulted me.” 

“ Poor gentlemen, he seems quite fou, let 
me lead you to the sofa. Sir,” said M*Pliail> 
with great tenderness taking hold of his 
master’s hand, and leading him to the couch. 
Mr. Howel threw himself upon the couch, 
hiding his face with his anna upon the raised 
curve. 

I neer saw sic a seeght in aw my days,” 
said M'Phail, his rugged face softening into 
sorrow. 

Villain and miscreant!” said Huntingdon 
to himself, grinding his teeth with his back 
to the company, “ villain and miscreant! by 
the ^eat Jehovah he shall weep those express 
sions in sackcloth and ashes ! I will see him 
at my ere this day six months.”—Then 
reasanming bis usual voice, I never thought 
to have received this return for my long and 

u3 
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fintltfat iertiee6->>«Ii I htcfv «aved from my 
hard earned wages, shall willingty be coiitii« 
bated to supply his necessities.” 

" Huntingdon,” cried Howet, starting from 
the couch,” my distracted thoOghta alter* 
nateiy present you to me as an old and faith* 
fal senrant, and as a designing, arttbl Ttlloin 
**-Uie crimes necessary to have brought me 
to this state, were too atrocious for man to 
commit—you are innocent—and I will not 
harbour another suspicion. 1 am sorry, very 
sorry for my outrageous violence. My good 
old servant, forgive your poor distracted 
ma^'t^.” 

" I pour my heart, my soul, and: all that 
I posset at your feet, my generous patron,” 
said HdHtingdon, falling on his knees, ^nd 
pressing bis band to his lipr. 

'' Rise, Sir, rise, I bate the abject posture.” 

*' The whole eamings of my senrituda ere at 
yihifr'service. Sir, and theyAhhount toidmoBt a 
Ittfndi^ pounds.” ^‘Almost a hundred pounds!” 
said M'Pbail, taming up his eyes to Heaven 
aifthair almost stretch. 

V. A 'f' BCdrir to prey upon ydor gratefiilgene- 
‘ rosity. shall suffer aught by me, my 

fhelin^ tiT'ttiiF meinent hate been all selfish. 
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my cares are now for others. 1 will make 
every sacrifice.—I will rise equal to the oc» 
casioQ,and meet the crisis; Mr. Huntingdon, 
retire, and leave me with Mr. M'Phail.’' 

The mandate was uttered in a tone, and ac¬ 
companied by a gesture and manner so de¬ 
cisive and unusual, that Mr. Huntingdon 
did not think proper to delay his compliance ; 
he left the room, but he did not choose 
M'Phail and his master should be left alone, 
and therefore contrived that one of the shop 
lads should stay with them. 

** Give me my desk, M^Phail, and order my 
horse to be got ready, tell my servant to be 
prepared to go out immediately.'’ 

Mr. Howel wrote half a dozen letters, and 
which he dispatched to their several direc¬ 
tions by his servant on horseback, enjoining 
him to use the utmost dispatch. Mr. Howel 
locked himself up in his library, until bis 
servant should bring him back the answers. 

The first letter was to the picture dealer, 
requesting him to purchase the Raphael. To 
this he received a polite answer, stating that 
in Use present state of his engagements, the 
repurchase of the painting was impossi.bte-— 
Letters were successively written to two other 

H 4 
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WuHBBt dealeis, witbdBt heiit»tioii te* 
fuaed to purchase it at any price. One of 
them examined the painting minutely, and 
seemed, as Mr. Howel thought, rather sarcus* 
tic in his observations. The pictuifu was then 
sent to an auctioneer, eminent in the picture 
way,” but he returned it instanter, declarfng it 
'* a mere copy, and worth nothing.” A second 
auctioneer of rival celebrity concurred in the 
same opinion. At last the picture was sent 
to a reputable auctioneer near Piccadilly, with 
instructions to let it go for what it would 
fetch, and this Raphael which had cost five 
hundred guineas, and was expected to go far 
in discharging an acceptance of JC1987.11«. 4d, 
was knocked down as a copy for £7.12«. 6d. 

The auctioneer's account of the sale of this 
painting was like a death ^rarrant to Mr. 
Howel. It was evident that he had been 
gronly imposed upon by either the picture 
dealer or the auctioneer, and after a thousand 
refisctions, he came to the conclusion that 
the impostor was die auctioneer. 

But if Mr. Howel had been ignorant of 
painting', he was well informed upon other 
subjects, and bis coUeetions of virtu had been 
made wkh great taste and sound judgment. 
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But the misfortmie was^ that Mn Howel had 
bought every thing as a gentleman^ or» in 
more vulgar language, he had paid through 
the nose for every thing, and he was doomed 
to experience the vast difference between 
buying and selling. 

l^he whole of his collections, with his li¬ 
brary, sold for about one quarter of the prime 
coat; and the sum they procured, was just suf¬ 
ficient to discharge all his acceptances, but 
the last bill of exchange which he had given 
to Mr. Zachariah Wilson. This dealer, how** 
ever« consented to renew the bill, on the con¬ 
dition that Mr. Howel would also give him 
his acceptance for the eleven hundred and odd 
pounds, the balance due to him on his account 
in. Mr. Howefs books. These terms Mr. 
Howel, by the advice and persuasion of Mr. 
Huntih^lcn, acceded to. . 

The activity of exertion and the cQnscious- 
ness. of«dping right, the mens comciu recti, had 
kept Mr. Howel in a state,of serenity, but 
nothing could equal his heswiness of heart 
when he ^saw^ his, desolate ^and naked house, 
and hm^^rooms atript of every abject that had; 
formed his pride, his employment,, and . his 
happiness. . It was in vain that he .m^ued, 

u 5 
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ftikl hetd ttuide the setatitta^ of all these 
6l^Bcts/iaseireljr to liquidate the demaade 
df his creditore~-^he was left in idteneaSi and 
in the absence of occnpatioii^ grief ^^|>reys 
doubly upon the heart. For some weeks he 
seemed in a state of such morbid bypocfaon- 
driacism, that it was dangerous fbr him to be 
left alone. Daring this period, Mr. Uunthig- 
dbft was so assiduous in his attentions, that 

f 

offer Mr. Howel was a-bed, lie every night 
ca/tae info the room, and strapping a couple of 
raisers before his master’s eyes, he laid them 
open Oft the table by his bed side, ready for 
Kim td share m the morning, and then^saying, 
*^May the l#ord of Hosts bless you, Sir^^he 
rferired to his devotions and repose. 

Mr. Howel became absent and comatose.--* 


Tub etegance of his dress was no mofo^ and 
be sauntered all day long about bi&^ sbop» in 
W dirty and disordered state, generally ^th 
hands thrust into his waistcoat pockets, 
looks Wavering between absence and 


W&ith&fl do well yet, Mr. Htmtaigdofi/' 
ssadiie dne ^ddy in the Chop> starting as if 


' * j 


f ^ 



f hojli sOi'^f#. 
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Hope so« Huntingdon, 1 know^it; people 
are kind to me, since my misfortune—my 
business must have greatly increased since 
my arrest^-'for I have observed our daily re¬ 
ceipts are at least six times what for the last 
few years we have - been accustomed to pay 
into the banker’s/’ 

A very singular expression flushed across 
Mr. Huntingdon’s countenance at these obser*- 
vations—and they convinced him more than 
ever of the impropriety of Mr. Howel’s con- 
tinning his observations about the premises. 

He therefore contrived to persuade Mr. 
Howel, that his idling all day about the shop, 
was a great interruption . to business, that 
such an appearance had a very bad effect 
amongst the neighbours, and finally, that his 
health was so much impaired by the citation 
of hia mind, that he had much better go to 
Margate or^ Ramsgate, and ei^oy the sea air. 
He supplied his master with thirty pounds in 
cash, for the purposes of his excursion, and 
had the pleasure of seeing him on board of 
the afceam boat, on his way to Margate. 

Mr. Huntingdon was detormined to ueo his 
utmost efforts to save his master from bank¬ 
ruptcy, at least for some time* His efforts to 

H 6 
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Hm end were thoroughly conscientious. He 
knew that it was his duty both religious and 
moral to befriend his relations^ and be knew 
also that his brother'in-law, Mr. Zachariah 
Wilson^ had Mr. Howel’s acceptance for six¬ 
teen hundred pounds: he was therefore re¬ 
solved, that Mr. Wilson should be paid this 
money sufficiently long before any act of bank¬ 
ruptcy, to prevent any refunding by the com- 
pulsion of the assignees. 

Mr. Howel continued nearly three months 
at Maigate, having received from Mr. Hun¬ 
tingdon several letters, containing ft&rther re¬ 
mittances for bis support, and strong orgu* 
i^ents to induce him to enjoy himself where 
he was, a course which Mr. Howel felt himself 
very much disposed to pursue. 

At length, Mr. Wilson’s bill had been paid 
a sufficient time; and other creditors not be¬ 
ing paid at all, but being always answered by 
Mr. Huntingdon, that Mr. Howel was out ot 
town, one of them, as this'gentleman had au- 
ticipnted, made his affidavit of Mr. Howel 
having committed an act of bankruptcy, and 
a docket was struck against him, ^ 

In Uie mean time, Mr. Howel's health and 
spirits had ibeen restoredi and he had made 
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several very pleasant acquaintances at Mar* 
gate* With one family he had become ex¬ 
tremely intimate, it was the family of a half¬ 
pay major, who had served in every quarter 
of the globe, and whose narrations of “ moving 
accidents by Hood and held,” were particu¬ 
larly delightful to Mr. Howel, who, ere his 

trip to Margate, had not, from his boyhood, 

■ 

travelled further from the Minories than to 
Richmond Hill, or to Hornsey Wood. 

He was engs^d with the Major’s family 
and one or two others, in a water excursion 
upon a Monday morning, and the whole were 
to assemble upon the beach, at precisely ten 
o’clock.—Mr. Howel had provided his portion 
of the pic-nic, but reflecting that the mind, as 
well as the body, would want its food and ex- 
mternent, in the way to the beach he had 
bought an Observer of the preceding Sunday. 

The day was beautifnl, the party were in 
the highest spirits, the solids and the Kquids 
had been consumed, and every thing had been 
fortunate and joyous. At length, the Major 
began a story of his explmts in the Mahratta 
war, a story ao. excellent in itself, that Mr; 

Howel had listened to it with pleasure,'at 
least three .times wiUiin his short acquaint- 
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an«^ with his martial paragon.—Mr. Howal 
bad; howerer, in the midst of the narranon, 
so far lost sight of good breeding, as to yawn 
most consplcuouly, and as if there was to be n« 
end of his indecorum, he had positirely taken 
the Observer out of his pocket, and had foldMi 
it conveniently for perusal, stealing every now 
and then a glance at its columns. The Major 

seemed irritated and ddgetty at tins actot 
rudeness, and his wife apprehending his dis¬ 
pleasure, had cast her eyes upon the papei. 
then upon the Major, then npon Mr. Howel. 
and had whispered into the latter s ear, that 
“ there were more observers in the boat than 
(,„e »_The pun from the lady had but a very 
temporary effect, for, at the third ensuing sen¬ 
tence of the Major’s story, Mr. Howel’t eyes 
were again upon the newspaper, and at the 
vety climax of the narration, a batUe, in which 
the Major was slaying at least a heeatomb, 
Mr. Howel fell upon his face on the bottom 

of the boat. . . . i .■ 

** Why, man, you are not afraid ol abattle, 

cried the Major.—" He'is in a fit,’’ soreamed 
the Mate* wife.-^‘ Who has got any harts¬ 
horn’" dAed a second lady.-^' Sprinkle his 
hu with water," oried a third.-'* Open hw 
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waistcoat, and undo his neckcloth/* vocife¬ 
rated Alderman Surfeit.—Rob bis palms 
and his temples with my lavender/' cried 
Mrs. Surfeit—“ Give him a glass of brandy/' 
roared the Major.—“No, no, it may be a 
hupperplexy, and brandy is bad for that,—we 
better hopen a wain/' cried the Alderman. 

If in the multitude of counsels there be 
wisdom, certain it is, that in the multitude of 
counsels there are also contradictions, pro¬ 
crastinations, and iimctioii. With all tlris 
salutary advice, nothing was done for Mr. 
Howel, except opening his waistcoat, and 
upon which he came to himself as rapidly as 
he had fainted^» 

Numerous enquiries were now made as to 
how he felt himself, and as to what had oc¬ 
casioned the fit.*-* 

“ Occasioned the fit! w^y I begged you, 
Mc^or Rumblesfaot, not to begin titat dread¬ 
fully long story/* cried the Major s wife.—“ I 
tell you what, Mrs. Rumbieshot/’ cried the 
Major, bis eyes flashing fire, but wbat the 
Major was about to tell Mrs. Rumbleshot, 
was lost by Mr. Uowers assuring them that 
he was quite recovered, and bad been only 
overcome by the beat of the weather. 
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remainder of the eiLCorsion paesed in 
unweteome silence.—^The Aldmnan fell feat 
aeleep,~tbe Major kept op a half stifled wbis^ 
tie of a slow march, the ladies looked moaru* 
fully at each other, and Mr, Howei sat Idte a 
statue of despair. 

At length, the party landed upon the Pier, 
and each returned to their respective abodes. 

Early the next forenoon, both Major Rum^ 
bleshot and Alderman Surfeit, sent their ser¬ 
vants to Mr» Howers lodgings, to enquire after 
that gentleman’s health, but what was the 
surprise, when each servant brought back the 
news,.>^t Mr. Howei, the preceding ni|^t, 
had gone up to London. 

That day, the Major and the Alderman 
dinedctogetber at the latter’s lodgings^ and 
after the cloth was removed, conjecture and 
ingenu^ were exhausted to account for Mr. 
Howei’s sudden fit and unexpecteddeparture. 
The Ald^man, after his second bottle of Port, 
had#as was his custom in the afternoon,'* 
unbuttoned the knees of bis breeches, and had 
gone^lMfl; asleep, whilst the Major, thus left 
without host’s entertainment, had taken 
up the f* OfaemTer,*^ to find in its perusal a 
subsritttte for bis ^t’s conversation. 
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The Alderman had just uttered a long ob¬ 
tuse snore, witen he was startled from his 
sound repose, by a vehement ** damnation, ’ 
from Major Rumbleshot. 

Zounds, Major, is any thing the matter V 
By the powers of war, I have it !*' 

Have what ?” 

The cause of HoweFs fit, and sudden dis^ 
appearance from Margate/' 

Has he sent you a letter V* 

No, but here's the identical newspaper he 
was reading, when he fainted in the boat.*' 

** Pshaw! have you woke me for that?*' 
Read, Alderman, read, my dear Alder^ 
man, with your own eyes.” 

The Alderman took the paper, and in a few 
minutes throwing it down on the floor, stroked 
his immense sides, and was almost convulsed 
with laughter.—He had read in the Gazette 
the bankruptcy of Mr. Howeh~Another bot¬ 
tle of Port was called for, over which the mi¬ 
litary and civic heros talked of Mr. Howel's 
fit, his sham excuses about the heat of the 
weather, and his rapid flight from Margate. 

It was hardly possible for a mind diseased, 
to suffer more mcessant and acute torments 
than were suffered by the unhappy Howel, on 
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hitf jautney from Margate to London. Any 
other man than himself, would have foreseen 
that bankruptcy, and would have provided for 
the catastrophe, but to him, his accession to 
the throne could not have been a more unex¬ 
pected and astounding event.—He had in- 
ferred, from Mr. Huntingdon’s allowing him 
to stay so long at Margate, that all was going 
on well; and Mr. Huntingdon’s remittances 
of ten and five pound notes, and his tone of 
confident expectation, had confirmed this in¬ 
ference. 

On his arrival at his own house, he ran up 
stairs, and suddenly burst into Mr. Hunting¬ 
don’s bed-chamber.—Tbat person had just 
risen, at least he was in his shirt, and upon 
his knees at his devotions. He started from 
his posture, o% Mr. HoweFs violcmt entrance, 
and his terror would have led him to cry out 
murder, but he quickly perceived that Mr* 
HoweFs face exhibited “ a countenance more 
in sorrow than in anger.” 

A long and anxious conversation took place 
between the parties, and in which Mr. Hun- 
tingdofi persuaded the ingenuous tmd kind- 
hearted Howel, that the bankniplcy was the 
necessary and hrevitabte result of the state in 
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which he had left affairs at his departure for 
Margate, that he had warded off* the blow as 
long aa possible, and bad concealed it from 
Mr. Howel, only to save his feelings. 

All reports concurred in convincing Howel 
that he could hope for nothing favourable 
from his creditors.—His only plan was to get 
some friend to purchase for him the good will 
of his business of the assignees, and again to 
set up a business, which he hoped, under his 
own management, might succeed better than 
it had done under Mr. Huntingdon's. In the 
simplicity and goodness of his heart, he com¬ 
municated this scheme to Mr. Huntingdon, as¬ 
suring him that he should lose nothing by his 
master's managing the business, for that am¬ 
ple provision should be made for him in 
some way or other. ^ 

Upon this scheme, Mr. Howel went to Mr. 
Brown, but that person, with his usual frank¬ 
ness, at once refused compliance .—** You 
seem only fit to be a gentleman, Mr*«Howel, 
and you don't appear to me to be the sort of 
man that would make any business answer, 
so to set you up again, would be only to lose 
my money, without getting any thing for it.'' 

This answer cut Mr. Howel to the quick. 
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bad been his companion, when he was 
a lad,, in Mr. Roberts’s shop, and had afier^ 
wards kept a wretched broker’s stall. When 
Howel had come into his fortune, he had lent 
this man three hundred and fifty pounds, to 
set him up in business, and had afterwards 
accommodated him with nearly double that 
amount.—Brown was a shrewd, clever, vigi- 
lant man, and had succeeded so nrell, that in 
four years he had paid Mr. Howel’s debt, with 
compound interest, and was now in possession 
of one of the best Cabinet-maker’s and Up¬ 
holsterer’s shops in the Borough.—His refusal 
of Mr. HowerR**request, arose solely from his 
tradeamanlike habit of viewing all such af¬ 
fairs as matters of business; but take him out 
of his trade, he was far from being an ungrate¬ 
ful or hard>hea|g;ed man. So far from it, he 
stQpd” Mr. Howel, as the phrase is, longer 
than any other of that person's connexions. 
He always had a knife and fork for him at his 
tabl^^, had lent him many five pound notes, 
frmp these had gradually descended to two 
pounds^ to one^ pound, to five shillings, and 
to hfdf crowns, until at length he had de¬ 
scended from half crowns, to excuses, and 
from excises, jtq refusals* 
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Howel had to face his bankruptcy without 
resources^ without friends^ and without hopes. 
Ilis examination was the most painful imagi¬ 
nable.—His books bore the most palpable 
marks of frauds and of contrivances of every 
sort.—When pressed for explanations Jie gave 
the most inconsistent, the most confused, and 
consequently the most suspicious answers.— 
He thought, that if his accounts were fraudu¬ 
lent, Huntingdon had made them so, in mis¬ 
taken zeal for his master’s interests, and 
although he did not approve of such conduct, 
yet, as they were both involved in one common 
ruin, he resolved to protect, as much as pos¬ 
sible, his faithful and unfortunate servant. 

The creditors were exasperated against him, 
beyond all possibility of control. They com¬ 
plained bitterly of his having ^old off every 
shilling’s worth of property^ to discharge the 
debts of a favoured few, to the prejudice of 
the general body of claimants. When this 
accusation was made, it struck like lightning 
through the mind of the unhappy bankrupt; 
he saw the reasonableness of t^e charge, for 
the first time, but he saw it in its full force. 
“ Wretch that I am,” cried he to himself, 
that even, what in ignorance I meant to be 
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a sdf devotion to honesty, should turn out to 
be most dishonest and infamous* 

Under the circumstances of the case, the 
Commissioners of Bankruptcies did not hesi¬ 
tate to declare, that Mr. Bowel's failure was 
one of unparalleled dishonesty, and of course 
his certificate was refused him. To add to 
his mortification, his house, with the good¬ 
will and stock in trade, were all bought in of 
the assignees, by Mr. Z.achariah Wilson, and 
in a few days, the name of Bowel was effaced 
from over the shop door, and there was sub¬ 
stituted the inscription of Zaidiariah Wil- 
son, successor to Mr. Bowel.” 

No man ever bore misfortune with greater 
inequality, than the unliappy Bowel. Be w as 
alternately proud and abject, fierce andlimid, 
uncontrollable and submissive, obstinate and 
compliant. He knew that he was more sin¬ 
ned against than sinning; that he had acted 
with infatuation and folly, but not w'ith fraud 
and dishonour; andyet with the “ conscia 
such is the sensibility of misfortune, he 
«Oal(l not look in tho i'aeo even those credi- 
tocs whom he knew to have defrauded him. 
and wiio, by their oppression, had excited his 
disgust and indignation. 
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Mr, Howel, in the first period of distress, 
had for aBout six weeks shut himself up in 
his room, unseeing and unseen. At length, 
his funds were exhausted, and he resorted for 
consolation and for sustenance to his old ser¬ 
vant, Mr. lluntingdon. 

This man liad, on the bankruptcy of his 
master, apparently retired from all connexion 
with trade, and had devoted himself solely to 
the services of religion. He had taken a 
house in Hackuev, to which Mr. llowel now 
repaired, in quest of comfort and pecuniary 
assistance. He found, to his astonishment, 
that his old foreman was residing in a spa¬ 
cious old fashioned house, with a large par¬ 
terre before it, enclosed by high walls, with 
an entrance of a highly wrought, elaborate 
and lofty iron gate-way, the solid, or rather 
clumsy gate posts, being surmounted by two 
bulky urns or vases. “ This surely cannot 
be the house,” said Mr. Howel, gazing at 
every part of it with surprise. At length he 
called to a gardener, who was sweeping the 
trim and w‘ell-.shorn grass plat with a birch 
broom. 

“ Friend, can you tell me where a Mr. Hun¬ 
tingdon resides at Hackney 
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'• Is he a minister^ Sir ?” 

, ** A what V* 

** A clergyman ?” 

A clergyman,—no,—a hosier.*' 

** I knows no such person in this town, and 
I knows every body in it.—If you want the 
Reverend Mr. Huntingdon, he is my master, 
and this is his house.” 

What sort of person is yonr master ?" 

Avery pious, good man!” 

Pshaw! I mean what is his appearance r 
** Why, Sir, as to that, be appears to have 
a mint of money.’’ 

** Then, friend, that*8 not the man I’m in 
search of,—but what sort of a figure and a face 
has your master?*’ 

Why, Sir, he is about five feet nothing, 
very fat, with a round Lead, and lank hair, 
and very large cheeks, and big nose, and 

thick lips, and little eyes, and-*’ 

'' For Heaven’s sake stop your description 
—^ihis is the man I am in search of,—though, 
how to reconcile the house with his station in 
lift^ and his recent loss of UJy employment, I 
know not-—Friend, tell your master, a Mr, 
Howei wants to speak to him ?*’ 

My master is not at home.” 
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*' But, I suppose be will be at home during 
the morning?** 

“ He is gone. Sir, just round the corner, to 
pray to an old lady who is dying, and he won't 
be back for two hours.** 

'' He will then be disengaged, and I wil 
wait for him ?** 

“ He is very busy to day. Sir, after his 
return ; I am ordered to get ready to attend him 
to bury a corpse, and by the time that is over ^, 
it will be service time.*’ 

Mr. Howel stood so long in mute astonish” 
ment at what he heard, that the gardener, 
after standing still, and staring at him for 
some time, at length resumed his occupati on 
of sweeping the turf. 

Mr. Howel having recovered his senses, 
rung the bell, and told the gardener that he 
would come in, and wait for his master until 
his return. The gardener, however, seemed 
to have much of the Cerberus in his disposition * 
and eyeing Mr. Howel with a morose scrutiny, 
told him he must call again. Mr, Howel as¬ 
sured him that he had business of the utmost 
importance to communicate to his master, who 
would be overjoyed to see him. The gar* 
dener, however, growled out a surly refusal to 
VOL. 111. 
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allots him to enter. Mr* Howel was about 
turning away* When his ear was saluted by a 
well known voice, arid presently he saw run¬ 
ning breathless towards him, down the broad 
gravel path, his old pensioner and Mr. 
Roberts’s legatee and servant, Nelly Hearn. 

" Dear me, is it you, Mr. Howel ? Open the 
door, Paul; where can you have been for so 
long a time, my dear old master? I have been 
thinking of you every day since we parted, 

I knew you would call this week, for I dreamt 
of you three times in one night.” 

Nelly ushered Mr. Howel into the house, 
whose senses were for some time in too great 
a maze to view objects distinctly* He passed 
through a spacious wainscoated hall, with an 
old fashioned oaken staircase, with a heavy 
wooden balustrade newly painted. There 
were new carpets, new oii cloths, a large 
clock, a newly gilt, but heavy, old fashioned 
lamp, hanging from the ceiling, plenty of 
shrubs, and a wide mahogany table, on which 
were a Bible, Watts’s Hymns, and several 
numbers of pious periodicals. He was next 
ushered through a dining parlour, into a 
drawing room of spacious dimensions, and 
communicating with a green bouse, replete 
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with beautiful shrubs and flowers. Not Nour- 
jahad waking out of his seven years slumber^ 
could be more astounded at the alteration of 
things, than poor Mr. Howel was at what he 
beheld .—** For Heaven’s sake, Nelly/’ said 
he, drawing a thick long sigh, ^ for Heaven’s 
sake, explain to me what it is I behold ; is this 
old Huntingdon’s house? If it be, preaching is 
a much better trade than selling stockings.” 

Ah, Mr. Howel, all this doesn’t come of 
preaching.” 

A legacy, I suppose.” 

“ Ah, Sir, times are strangely altered; with 

you, 1 lived at my ease, and did nothing all 

1 

day long, and your presents enabled me to 
put up all my bank interest upon my old 
master’s legacy—but now I am worked to 
death, and if I only eat a morsel as usual, my 
master scolds me as a carnal beast, following 
the lusts of the flesh.” 

Well, well, Nelly, I am sorry for it; but 
before we talk of your affairs, for Heaven’s 
sake tell me where all this wealth came 
from ?” 

" Ah, Sir, if ainy body in the world ought ta 
know, it should be you yourself,” said Nelly, 
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lifting up her eyes to their utmost power of 
revolving, and speaking in a low tone, as if a 
dangerous disclosure were about to be made. 
Mr. Howel seemed to catch her very look and 
aspiration, and was on the very apex of eager¬ 
ness to hear what was coming, when one leaf 
of the folding door opened, and in waddled the 
Rev. Mr. Huntingdon—the death of the sick 
lady had reduced his prayer of an intended 
two hours length, to the dimensions of about 
seventeen minutes. Mr. Huntingdon's eyes 
flashed fire at old Nelly, and he ordered her 
cut of the room, muttering as she got beyond 
the door, " a mischief-making old Zez^abel.” 
From^this ht of rage, at a tangent he relapsed 
into his usual oily voice, and takiim Mr. 
Howel by the hand, he pressed it tenderly 
over and over again, asked the most kind 
questions as to^ his health, expressed his joy 
at seeing him, and his surprize at not having 
seen him befcire. He then ordered wine, which 


was brought into the room by a footman, and 

* - ■» I 

he,poured Mr. llowel a bumper of " Madeira,” 
{dape) Out of a cut glass decanter. Finally, 
insisted on Mr. Howel’s dining with him, 
an invitation which Howel most gladly ac- 
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cepted, for, to speak the truth, the sight of a 
table cloth had not gratified Mr. Howel’s sight 
for many weeks. 

Presently the gig was brought to the door, 
and Mr. Huntingdon insisted that Mr. Howel 
should accompany him to his evening service, 
and to which Mr. Howel, who was always 
easily persuaded to any thing, yielded his 
assent. How much of this request had its 
origin in piety, and how much in Mr. Hunting¬ 
don’s dread of leaving Mr. Howel and Nelly 

a 

together in private, none but casuists can de¬ 
termine. 

If philosophers have sought so long in vain 
for the longitude, it is only because they have 
sought for it in the wrong place, for nothing 
so completely exhibits the very essence of 
longitude, and we may add of a latitude, as a 
dissenting minister’s discourse. Mr. Howel 
was astonished at Mr. Huntingdon’s sermon. 
His voice seemed to take every possible tone 
and pitch. From its usual oily monotony, it 
would suddenly ascend to a scream, from a 
scream to a screech, and from a screech it 
would rapidly fall to the depth of a growl, and 
die away in an indistinct murmur. But the 
discourse itself was equally diversified with 
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the tones of ^delivery; every possible subject 
seemed jumbled together in the most wild con* 
fusion. There was no connection, nor even 
analogy between the subjeots> or adjoining 
sentences, and scarcely a sentence passed with¬ 
out some revolting sin against syntax, or some 
ridiculous error of pronunciation. But the spa¬ 
cious meeting-house was crowded to excess, 
and the audience seemed gratified in the ex¬ 
treme by the discourse. This produced con¬ 
viction upon the ingenuous Mr. Howe!, that 
Mr. Huntingdon had ample means of making 
a fortune out of his brethren.’^ 

^ Returned home in the gig, they enjoyed their 
dinner tite d tite. Mr. Howel was regaled 
with solid boiled and roast, accompanied by 
w'hat Mr. Huntingdon called ** plenty of gar¬ 
den stuff from his own kitchen garden.” The 
home-baked bread, and the home-brewed 
ale were excellent, and a fine Stilton cheese 
and a large pudding were no mean addenda 
to the feast. The Jinale consisted of an im¬ 
mensely long grace, with a bottle of good old 
port, and an excellent desert. 

This substantial cheer was done justice to 
by both parties, and Mr. Howel no longer 
wondered that his quondam servant and pre- 
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sent friend was so enormously fat. But what 
surprised him most was, the decorum, and 
even elegance with which the table was served, 
for Huntingdon had always been slovenly and 
dirty in all his habits. The bottle despatched, 
cofi’ee and tea, with muffins and cakes were 
brought in, and after these, a game of back¬ 
gammon succeeded, with a glass of brandy 
and water. 

All these good things, in a well furnished 
room, and over a cheerful, blazing fire, very 
little disposed Mr. Howel to encounter a rainy 
night, and a return to a dirty garret and an 
empty grate. In short, he staid most incon¬ 
veniently long .—** At half after nine, I always 
have my household into prayers/* said Mr. 
Huntingdon; perhaps you have no objection 
to prayers ?** 

“ None at all, I assure you, Sir.” 

Then I will ring the bell for William to 
take away the glasses and brandy, and bring 
in the Bible.” 

This was immediately done, and in walked 
the gardener, the footman, the cook, the house¬ 
maid, and a girl of about fourteen, the pro¬ 
cession headed by the. little withered Nelly 
Hearn, A chapter from the Old and a chapter 

14 
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from the New Teetament were then read, with 
a prayer of intolerable length between them; 
next succeeded a psalm of David, sung in a 
manner which baiQed all description ; then 
followed a very sensible discourse upon the 
importance of truth, honesty, fidelity, and in- 
dufitry in servants towards their masters, 
with a denunciation of the " wrath to come" 
against all indulgers in gluttonizing, and in 
any carnal appetite or sinful lust of the flesh, 
A hymn from Dr. Watts closed the evening 
devotion. 

It was now eleven o'clock, and Mr. 
Howel seemed to evince no desire to depart 
-—it became necessary to increase the hints in 
proportion to his insensibility to inuendos. 
First, Mr. Huntingdon lamented the immense 
Vay that Mr, Howel had to walk, and the late¬ 
nt. of the hour before he could get home; 
then he asked him if he had not a great coat 
and umbrella, which only made the unhappy 
gentleman shrug his shoulders and cast a 
melancholy look at his thread-bare sleeves 
and hurst shoe; next followed an observation 
upon iho excellence of eiurly hours, and the 
cbairtructite effects to health of sitting up late 
W hight, l Know that you, Mr. Howel, 
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used to set up all night at your studies ; but, 
for my part, it kills me if I am not in bed 
early/* This was followed by a long silence, 
and by many yawns, until at last Mr. Hun¬ 
tingdon rubbing his eyes, drawled out, Mr. 
Howel, 1 always take a glass of mulled wine 
and a dry toast, the last thing before going 
to bed, it assists digestion and promotes com¬ 
fortable sleep; perhaps you will join me in a 
glass before you go.” To this Mr. Howel de¬ 
clared that he had fared so sumptuously that 
he scarcely wanted it, but the night was bad, 
and the way long, and he would take a glass 
of mulled wine. The wine was consumed, and 
all hints being useless, Mr. Huntingdon was 
at last obliged to say, that his wife was 
staying at her brother’s in the Minories, that 
it was not therefore in his power to offer 
him a bed, and that his sacred duties obliging 
him to be regular in his habits, he must wish 
him good night, and would lend him an urn* 
brella.” Mr. Howel upon this rose to depart, 
but in addition to the loan of an umbrella, he 
requested his host to lend him a ten pound 
note* Mr. Huntingdon with some little hesi* 
tation consented to this request, and wrote 
him a cheque for the amount, exacting from 
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him a promise that he would, the first thing in 
the morning, send him his note of hand for ten 
pounds, with five per cent, interest, payable 
at one year’s date. 

Causes and effects are joined together by 
certain and immutable laws, and the natural 
effects of such a warm reception were the fre¬ 
quent repetitions of Mr. Howel’s visits. But 
no friendship has ever yet stood, or probably 
ever will stand, a community of purses, or too 
frequent a trespass upon hospitality. Mr. 
Ilowel found upon every visit a marked change 
in the behaviour of Mr, Huntingdon. He 
had lost his submissive, insinuating manner, 
and had become positive, dictatorial, and 
solent. His favourite dogma was, that pros- 
perityand adversity throughoutlife, were inva¬ 
riably dispensed by Providence in proportion 
to the merits or demerits of individuals. 
His habit was to talk at Mr. Howel, under 
pretence of talking to bis wife. On these oc¬ 
casions, he would apply every term of contempt 
and reproach upon men who'^ad made every 
thing their study, but the one thing needful, 
the road to salvation through the Imok of life : 
he abased all who pursued “ mere human 
learning,” and vitaperated those who had no 
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means of support^ and preferred sponging 
upon the charitable, to pursuing any honest 
course of industry. One evening he had been 
particularly coarse and even brutal to his un- 
happy guest, whose extreme distress had 
nevertheless obliged him, in spite of the rude¬ 
ness, to ask before he went for the loan of a 
guinea. This was peremptorily refused, and 
the refusal drew from Mr. Howel some strong 
expressions, which led to replies, making up 
by impertinence, what they wanted in perti¬ 
nence to the occasion and circumstances. 
Mr. Howel left the house with a bitter heart, 
resolving never more to enter it, for his dis¬ 
missal amounted to a boisterous ejectment. 

The night was extreiftely dark, and he was 
walking from the portico which protected the 
street door, towards the outer garden gate, a 
distance of about two hundred feet, when, in 
the middle of the gravel walk, he heard himself 
called by a thin feminine voice from behind 
the shrubbery which ornamented the grass 
plat or parterre.^ He stopped, and in an instant 
the old withered form of Nelly Hearn was 
before him, ** God bless you, Sir, how dif¬ 
ferent it might have been, had you married 
my young lady, poor Miss Lydia—take great 
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care of this letter, Sir, and read it for my sake 
when you get home;” saying'which, her little 
hony bands thrust a sealed letter into the 
hands of Mr. Howeh 
'' What is the letter about, Nelly V* 

Hush, hush. Sir, I should be turned but of 
thehouse immediately, if I was caught speaking 
to you alone.” 

And considering the treatment you meet 
with* where would be the great evil of that?” 

Oh, Sir, I am old now, you are not able to 
keep me, and where could I live—besides, 
the difficulty of getting into any pious family 
—the consolations of religion in my old days 
are such-— 

The approach of the gardener, wilh a Ian* 
tern to let Mr. Howel out, obliged poor old 
Nelly to make a hasty retreat, and she had 
only time to utter as she moved .away, for 
God’s sake. Sir, take care of the letter.” 

The Rev. Mr. Huntingdon was one of 
those who well knew the folly of keeping 
** more cats than catch mice,” but be had sun- 
dry.good reasons for retaining this old woman 
in bis house, although she was by fat too old 
to pet form any labour. In the first place, she 
know many of his secrets, relative^ to 
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Uowers affairs; and if he turned her off, he 
anticipated that she would go over to the 
enemy; in the second place, Nelly was 
strictly honest and conscientious, and if she 
did no work herself, she was always prying 
into the work of others, and would suffer 
no dishonest practices in the kitchen—>and 
lastly, Nelly could not in the course of 
nature live many years, and she had a good 
legacy to dispose of.—Mr. Huntingdon knew 
that he should be her ghostly comforter in 
her last illness, and the labourer is woithy of 
his hire ; and what labour is so important and 
so well deserving of recompense as facilitating 
the road to Heaven? But the calculation of 
interest produced two very different lines of 
conduct in Mr. Huntingdon towards this old 
creature. Her consumption of food, and her 
inability to labour, stimulated him to the fre¬ 
quent abuse of her by the epithets of do- 
nothing old hag,'' ** a vile old Zezzabel," a 
worthless creature that would consume the 
food of a whole parish," &c. 8cc. 8ic. When 
any of this abuse would excite resentment in 
Nelly, her master was filled with apprehen¬ 
sions of her leaving him, and tormented with 
the thoughts of her forming any correspond- 
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ence with Miv Howel. But after a fracas of 
this description, the Divine always took care 
that his morning or evening prayer or sermon 
should be of a nature to make a strong appeal 
to Nelly's fears of hell and love of heaven, 
and to her belief in the necessity of living 
under the roof of a spiritual director. This 
pious fraud always succeeded in restoring the 
master’s authority and absolute influence over 
the terrified servant. 

But Mr. Howel walked home without be¬ 
stowing a single thought upon Nelly or her 
letter.—His heart was too full of his own mi¬ 
series, and of the villany of Huntingdon. 
Arrived atdiis lodgings, wet to the skin, he 
threw his clothes across the back of a broken 
chair, to dry by the time of his getting op in 
the morning; but the humidity of the room, 
which for months had not felt the warmth of 
a fire^ was little calculated to effect this pur¬ 
pose. The whole of the next day, this un¬ 
happy man continued a-bed, for who, in such 
aninclement season, would have spirit to rise 
to tribodless table, and a fireiess stove ? On 
the BQCoeeding day, hunger, the fiercest call 
of nature, compelled the wretched man to get 
up and make some effort to procure suste* 
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nance. He had dressed himself in his damp 
clothes, and was about to proceed down stairs^ 
to renew the oft reiterated and the oft fruit¬ 
less entreaty, that his landlady should give 
him credit for another meal, and, as he stood 
shivering and spiritless, lacking resolution to 
proceed, yet feeling the impossibility to avoid 
it, he saw Nelly’s letter on the table, and which 
he opened with frigid indifference.—flfhe let¬ 
ter was a sheet of foolscap, folded in the most 
tortuous complications. Mr. Howel at length 
arrived at the inscription, which was in a most 
wretched, dirty scrawl. 

** For God's sake, my dear gentleman, don’t 
cum here any more, for it aches my old hart 
to here Mr. Huntingdon call you beger and 
scoundrel, and to here the sarvants larf at 
your ragged cloths, and starved looks.—I 
hope God will let me live to see the rite fool 
owner cum into his own agen.—I sends you 
the hingeclosed, for you have been very kind 
in your day to your faithful sarvant, 

Nelly Heam.” 

“ And what does she mean by hingeclosed,” 
said Mr. Howel, scarcely able from rheuma¬ 
tism to stoop to pick up a bit of very dirty 
paper, which had fallen out.of the letter upon 
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floor.—It was a five pound note. Mr. 
Howel burst into tears as he distinguished it. 
It recalled to liis mind this old creature’s fide¬ 
lity to Mr. Roberts, her attachment to Miss 
Lydia, whom she had suckled on the death of 
her another, and whose eyes she had closed 
at the last fatal scene; it reminded him of a 
thousand little homely kindnesses which lie 
had received from her when he was a friend¬ 
less boy in Mr. Roberts’s service,—and it 
afforded him also the pleasureable reflection, 
that during his prosperity he had not forgot¬ 
ten her.^—^The attachment and humanity of 
this humble old creature, formed an adecting 
contrast to the cold-blooded villany of her 
master, Mr. Huntingdon. 

With this five pound note in his hand, Mr. 
Howel proceeded from his back garret, to the 
front kitchen, and Icnocked with his knuckle 
at the landlady’s door. This old woman was 
of a character very common among the lower 
Irish. That is to say, she was very cunning 
and yet very simple,—very noisy, very abu¬ 
sive, and yet easily tamed into submission,— 
very selfish, and yet withal very kind hearted; 
and when her feelings were touched by dis* 
tress, very generous* The old woman did not 
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answer her lodger’s rap at the door, upon 
which he thought proper to enter sans cere- 
monie. 

Good morning, Mrs. M'Quarrie.” 

And good marning to you,—and sure 
enough it is you yourself now,—faith, yester¬ 
day you lay a-bed all day, I suspect for want 
of turf ill the grate.” 

Have you any hot water, Mrs. M'Quarrie?” 

And sure enough I have, and 1 intend to 
keep it.” 

I want a little to make some tea.” 

“ Ta, is it that you mane, I should like to 
know what right you have to be buying ta and 
sugar, when your ould landlady Mrs. M'Quar- 
rie herself hasn’t seen the shine of your mo¬ 
ney for these five weeks.” 

And how much do I owe you, Mrs. 
M^Quarrie V* 

Out upon you, to come hoaxing an ould 
woman like me, you know well enough how 
much you owe Mrs. M‘Quarrie.” 

“ I owe you five weeks rent, which is twelve 
and sixpence.” 

“ You reprobate, and don’t you owe me for 
five breakfasts, and seven red herringSi and a 
bushel of coals, and ■ ■ ■ 
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" And—and—and—stop all your ands, Mrs. 
M^Quarrie, for Tm come to pay my reckon- 
ing. 

And if you’re not after paying me very soon, 
I intend to throw your bed into the street 

“ Which would do it no harm, Mrs. M'Quar- 
rie, for it stands in need of an airing.—But 
come, my good old woman, let me dry inysell 
by your fire, whilst you get me change for this 
five pound note,” 

An’t you ashamed of yourself Mr, Howel, 
to try to get a pour ould cratur like Mrs. 
M'Quarrie into trouble; if you go robbing and 
staling your five pound notes, you may change 
them yourself.—A burnt child dreads the 
fire.” 

I came honestly by it, old woman.” 

“ And so Patrick O’Shee told me, and 
didn’t he nigh get me sent to Newgate for 
changing a rag for him.” 

No power of persuasion could induce Mrs, 
M^Quarrie to have any thing to do with chang¬ 
ing the five pound note, so Howel himself 
want upon this errand, and returned with all 
Bie mumments of a substantial meal, of which 
the old Irish woman consumed a good moiety, 
notwithstaading her conviction that the pur« 
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chase money had been acquired upon the 
highway. 

Nelly’s five pound note supplied Mr. How- 
el’s humble wants for a long time, and it pro¬ 
cured him credit for much longer.^ But all 
means of support failing, Mrs. M'Quarrie’s 
humanity was at length exhausted, and she 
finally ejected the unhappy man from his mi¬ 
serable tenement! 

The extremes of wretchedness which Mr. 
Howel now experienced, were beyond belief. 
With an unfed stomach, and with an almost 
unclothed body/with all the keen, irritable 
sensibility to atmosphere which they produce, 
he had to sleep, night after night, upon the 
benches of the park, for want of a place to, 
shelter himself. Sometimes in a state of mor* 
bid loathing of existence, he contemplated 
suicide, and at others, in a frenzy of rage, he 
meditated a deed of final revenge on Hun¬ 
tingdon, 

>One morning, about three hours after day¬ 
break, having passed the night wandering in 
the streets, he was sitting on the wooden rail 
ot one of the divisions of Hyde Park, in a 
state of drowsy apathy, produced by despair 
and a want of bodily sustenance. In this con- 
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dUkm he wee suddenly accosted by M'Pbail, 
who was so gaily dressed, that it might have 
puzzled a slight acquaintance of former daY>i 
to have recognized him. From want of bodi¬ 
ly energy, Mr.Howel looked at him but fa inti 
and answered him with a mixture of listless 
apathy and indifference. M'Phail cast his 
eyes over his apparel, which served as an 
explication of his weakness of voice, and fee¬ 
bleness of action. The sinewy face of the 
Scotchman was almost convulsed with grief, 
he thought of his master’s former affluence, 
of the arts by which be had been plundered, 
and he was obliged to turn his head aside to 
conceal the tear which he could not suppress. 
He conversed a long time with Mr, Howel, 
and, what was singular, during all the con¬ 
versation, he preserved the respectful de¬ 
meanor with which he had always treated 
him when he was his servant in the times of 
his affluence. 

T 

If it is aot taking too ^reat a leeberty, 
Mr,.]Iooeel>’' said M'Phail, at the end of the 
oonfei«pce, I should like to hare the honour 

I, ^ 

of yottC' hHreakfasting widi me, just to let you 
g^e my gude woman, and my bairns, who owe 
all to your. booMey.” 
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How this could be, Mr. Howel could not 
conceive, for he did not recollect ever having 
seen or heard of M'Phairs gude woman or 
her bairns. However, he accepted this conve* 
nient invitation, and proceeded with his host, 
who had difficulty in supporting him as he 
walked, such was his state of exhaustion. At 
length he arrived at a small shop in a street 
running out of Oxford Street, and was ush¬ 
ered through the shop into a little buck par¬ 
lour, where he beheld a fat, comely, middle- 
aged woman, of fair complexion, and of rather 
superior appearance.—Round the table sat 
three cleanly fine children, whom fortunately 
for all parties. Providence had made to resem¬ 
ble the mother in preference to the father, to 
whom, it must be confessed^ nature had given 
a face as ugly, and a person as awkward as 
ever covered a feeling heart and an honest 
mind. The fire was bright, and a shining 
copper kettle sent forth a steam which gave 
earnest of a good cup of tea; a more com¬ 
fortable appearance of a breakfast table for a 
humble tradesman could scarcely be imagined. 
As soon as Mr. M'Phail announced the name 
of Mr. Hooeel, his wife looked all astonish¬ 
ment, for his name had been associated in her 
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mind with die appearance of an elegant aod 
'gallant gentleman. Her elcpressions of sur¬ 
prise gave way to those of gratitude and weU 
oome, and she greeted Mr. Howel widi every 
mark of respectful gladness at his presence* 
Whilst Mr. Howel was caressing the children, 
Mr. ,M'Phail had taken the opportunity of 
slipping into the street, and he presently re¬ 
turned with a plate of cold meat, which^ as he 
thought, he had contrived to place upon the 
breakfast table, unobserved by Mr. Hooeel. 

The party made a most cheerful breakfast, 
and when Mr. Howel rose to depart, M^Pbail 
engaged him to dine with him the next day at 
two o^clock, saying, " to-morrow is Sunday, 
and we can talk at our ease of auld lang syne.” 
He then accompanied his guest to the outer 
door, when, respectfully taking off his hat, he 
said, with an awkward expression of feeling, 
** God bless you, Mr. Hooeel, in the da 3 rfi of 
my tribulations, and they were sare days, I 
received muckle favours and many guineas at 
your haunds) and I hope you won't be offend¬ 
ed at uny begging you to accept of this trifle,” 
wUch he slipt into his hands three half 
guinea^ carefully Wrapped up in paper. The 
fact was, the honest fellow at that moment 
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had tio other money in the house, but these 
three half guineaSi which were the amount of 
presents put by for his children. Mr. Howel 
took the money with a look at his apparel, 
and a tear in his eye, which spoke all that 
honest M'Phail wished him to feel or to ex¬ 
press. 

At two the next day, the same party sat 
down to a dinner of a leg of mutton with 
baked potatos, and with libations of porter, 
and, after the cloth was removed, M'Phail pro^ 
duced a long treasured bottle of real Fairin- 
toah whiskey, with which he proposed making 
punch. The day was fine, and Mrs. M^Phail 
with the children went to walk in the Paik| 
leaving Mr. M^Phail with Mr^ Hooeel to con¬ 
verse together without restraint. 

Weel,” said M*Phail, as soon as his wife 
had shut the door after her, weel, Mr. 
Hooeel, it is not for a humble simple body 
like unto mysel, to be finding fault with a 
gentlemen of yo^r learning and sagaceety, but 
1 certainly ne’er saw in aw my hale born days, 
sic an undoiug as yours^that you shouldn’t 

see through that domned scoondrel Huntings 
don.” 


4 
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. .3'. Hotw eonld 1 Biispeot &' ludn so reli¬ 
gious ?” 

Reeleegioue—reeleegioos, indeed, why do 
ye not ken that it is the reeleegious folk that 
are.the greatest scoondreis." . 

" 1 know that is the prevalent Opinion, but 
the -truth of it 1 bare never examined,' and, 
except in this one instance, have never expe¬ 
rienced.” ' 

" Mr. Huntingdon’s proceedings of late 
trere open to every body in the boose.”' 

** I depended on Huntingdon from Mr. 
Roberts-’s character of him—the old man had 
employed hiin many years, and had assured 
me that he examined his aceoimts every day, 
and never found him in the least fraudulent.” 

” I should last like to ken^ how the de’el 
any mon could have an opportoenety to be 
fraudulent whose accounts were examined 
every day-rl believe you never examined bis 
.ac(Bo,unts.at aw.” 

'Ptis simple and obvious truth, bad never 
occiirred .to Mr. Howel before, his blindness to 
.it bad been his ruin, and it now came so for- 

j * 

cibly upon bis, mind, that he struck his fore¬ 
head in agony. 
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Haud yor honcU baud yor bond, Mr. 
Hooeel^ you will find mickle good in going on 
in sic uncoQ ways; I did not mean to hurt your 
feelings^ Sir^ aw may be weei yet; come, Sir, 
you don’t do honor to my Fairintosh, and 
there is na other body this side the Tweed 
but yoursel, should have a sip of it—take 
another glass. Sir, .take another glass/’ 

” I thank you, M'Phail, but you know I 
never could endure liquor/* 

‘‘ Very right, Sir,—very right—aw yon say 
is very true, but sic a meeting as this—it 
makes my heart glad to see you, though I 
wish my ees could see you iu a little better 

plightsaying which, M^Phatl mixt two > 

\ 

more tumblers of his whiskey punch. Here’s 
to your health. Sir, may God help the in¬ 
jured, and may the de’el take all sic scoon- 
drels as old Huntingdon.” 

** The .first part of your toast I’ll drink with 
pleasure,’* said Mr. Howel, sipping his glass 
with a smile. 

That old scoondrel let his brother-in- 

law,. Zachariah Wilson-” 

Is Ziachariab Wilson Huntingdon's bro- 
ther-in-Jaw ?” said Mr. Howel eagerly. 

** And sure enow is he—or why do ye 
VOL. in. K 
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think the old rascal would hare favoured him 
after sic a style.” 

Mr. Howel passed his hand over his fore¬ 
head^ to remove the cold perspiratioa that 
was trickling down to his eyes. 

“ That same Zachariah Wilson, was three 
times an uncertifeecated bankrupt under dii- 
ferent names^ and each time he was many 
hundreds in your debt. Under different 
names, and under his own name, lie had, to 
my knowledge, seven bad debts upon your 
books.” 

Gracious Heavens! how richly have I de¬ 
served my fate,” said the unhappy Howel to 
himself, concealing the agony of bis counte¬ 
nance from the honest Scotchman.” 

And after aw that, Mr. Hooeel, the rogue 
set up a great wholesale business, and sup¬ 
plied your shop with whole earjgoes of goods, 
which Mr. Huntingdon retailed on his own 
account, and never put into your books at 
aw.” 

This accounts for the discrepancy between 
the apparently immense retail business of my 
shop, ; and the liUle money paid into my 
banker’s, as well as the small quantity of goods 
latterly tal^^n .up of the manufacturer^” 
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“ What else, Sir, what else—and then that 
clomned old Jazabel of his wife that died^ she 
set up her shop at the corner of Ram Alley, 
called herself Mrs. Smith; why aw the goods 
she sold, were stolen from your preemeeses.” 

" His wife that died! why Mr. Huntingdon 
has a wife at this moment.^^ 

True, Mr. Hooeel, he married Sawney 
Anderson's rich methodist widow, just after 
your failure.” 

A tall, bony woman, with a wild melan¬ 
choly countenance, as if she were religiously 
mad.” 


** That is preeceesely what aw the folk said 
of honest Sawney's widow. I ha'n’t told you 
of one half of the old scoondreVs tricks, but 
ril tell ye na maire, for it makes ye look like 
Lazareth, just peeping from the grave.” 

'' I wohld rather not hear any more—my 
folly is as irretrievable as it has been fatal.” 


''Ye say true, Mr. Hooeel, ye sfty true. 
Sir,—only think that sic a mon as you, with 
all your superior knowledge and under¬ 
standing, to be undone by sic a loon as that 
—and now he is riding in his coach, and you 


an 


) 

" Starving in the streets, you would say.” 

K 2 
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NaJ Sif, if I said any thingof flMrt'sort, 
should tell a lie, for whilst I have a iaxpeuec 
in my packet, Mr, Hooeel, nor hone that 
belongs to bimj shall starve in the streets/' 

Thank you, honest, gratefol WPPhail, 
thank you, but for Heaven's sake, talk no 
more upon this business—reflection drives me 
mad.” 

One glass more, Mr. Hooeel) glass 
^nore ; by St, Andrew, we won’t leave a drop 
of the Fairintosh; and I hope I may get many 
more sic precious drops from my dear Scot* 
land, just to gladden your good heart with.” 
Whilst Mr. Howel was holding^his haiidker* 
chief to his eyes in grief, honest-M^Phail was 
dividing the remainder of the Fairintosh into 
ttvo equal glasses of {>unch. 

“ You cannot but say, Mr. Hooeel,’^ conti* 
iiued the well meaning, but perverse M'Phail, 
“ you cannot but say, that you sinned with 
ybor eyes open ” 

** I suppose, M'Phail; yoU'Were the autlior 
of the anonymous letters 1 received.” 

. .^*fobe sure 1 was, and who else do-you 
' think could have known eo much* of the old 
rogue’s proceedings.” 

Go<^ Hebvens! why did you' not ac- 
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kiiawledg^ them; when I accused you of beinc^ 
th^ author ?” 

** Simply^ Mr. Hooeel^ because you did ac¬ 
cuse me. If you had asked me, I had told 
you; but you were so high in your lieroics, 
about the infamy of anoneemoos communi¬ 
cations^ about assassins of character, and stab¬ 
bing in the dark, that you frightened me to 
death, and 1 was not sic a mad fool as to 
loose my siteeation by trying any further to 
open the eyes of a man that was determined 
not to see.'* 

I believe, M'Phail, I have nobody to 
blame but myself. My punishment has been" 
at least commensurate with my blind, besot¬ 
ted infatuation.*' 

I fancy, Mr. Hooeel, you have often writ¬ 
ten anoneemoos letters yoursei.*' 

** Never, M'Phail, I assure you, on my 
honour.” 

Then I am much mistaken, for I could 
have sworn to your writing, though it was so 
weel disgueesed.” 

** On .my honour, as a gentleman, I never 
wrote an anonymous letter in my life, ^ncl 
trust I never shall.” 

% 

ff.Tb^n Lam a greater fool than any,body 

K 3 
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erer tlioaght me; for in my .dwtress, 1 re¬ 
ceived seven anoneemoos letters, containing 
altogether thirtyrtwo pounds—who the de’el 
could they have come from, for nobody knew 
of my sufferings but you and Mr. Huntingdon, 
and 1 am sure they never came from that hard 
hearted old brute.’* 

Hah, hah, hah, are they ^vbat you called 
anonymous letters; they are of such a dif* 
ferent description, that I never thought of 
them when you mentioned the subject. 1 
must save my honour by an equivocation— 
they are rather pseudonymous.” 

Faith, Sir, you aie wrong, that name was 
not to any one of them, or any thing like it; 
why, who the deuce could have sent me that 
money?” 

■ 

“ I fancy, M'Phnil, the signature)} were Ig~ 
notus, and Amicus and Philo.” 

“ Then they were yours, after allI knew 
you were only quizzing me when you said you 
had never-written any anoneemoos letters— 
who the deuce but you would have sent poor 
Aleatander M'Phail thirty-two poonds in his 
. distress } and then it was so like your usual 
secret way of doing good, that I guessed it to 
be you. Ah, Mr. Hooeel, 1 wish my anonee- 
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Hioos letters had done you one half the good 
that yours did to me.’^ 

Well, M^Phail, I must, I see, allow you 
the privilege of your application of the word 
anonymous.” 

“ Ah! Mr. Hooeel, never blush at a gude 
action^ there are mickle few of them, I can 
assure you. Faith, my generous patron, the 
money sent in those seven anoneemoos letters 
of yours, saved the life of my poor bairn, and 
of my wife, and they were the means of’—— 

What these letters were the means of, was 
not communicated to Mr. Hooeel, for at the 
moment of communicating the fact, Mrs. 
M'Phail, with the three children entered the 
room from their walk, and the Fairintosh being 
exhausted, the glasses werejemoved, and pre¬ 
sently the neat tea board, and gay china, 
with the smoking beverage, and a profusion 
bread and batter, and muffins, appeared in 
order upon the table. 

Mr, M'Phail exhilarated by the whiskey, 

s 

and overjoyed at the company of his patron 

s 

arid bene&ctor, was iii the very height of 
happiness throughout thri evening—it was an 
cvetiing of gladness which Mr. Howel never 
forgot. 

t K 4 
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tea, Mrl M^Qiail to Mr. 

MoiweH that he had set up in bii^hofess for 
hixpself, at the period of the failure in the 
Minories, that be had been able to make the 
two ends of the year meet, and was beginning; 
to do vei^well.—I have,” said he, '^Sawney 
Whiteman^s acceptancei due in three months, 
it’s as good as the acceptance of the Bank of 
England; and when it is paid, nobody shall 
say that Sawney M*Phail is unmindful of old 
friends”—this he uttered with great glee, 
winking his eye significantly to his wife, and 
then casting a side glance at Mr. Howe!. 

The next day as Mr. Howel was walking 
near the Bank, he heard his name called, and 
on turning round was accosted by his old 

friend Mr. Browne, this cabinet maker. ** t 

^ * 

have beejB looking for yon, for tbiii week,” 
said Mr. Stowne, ** I have neht tO yonr old 
landlady, Mrs. M'Quarrie, arho'doufd ^Ve hd 
other account of you than that’ you had left 
her lodgings, and had not paid the rent. But 

j ^ , 

I have good news for ydu, ana if you will sup 
^ith me tonight, I will tell you sodiething^tb 

your «dvatetii|pe.<' '' " ' ‘ 

supper tbsA bight, Mr?'Browne 
mcated his budget of didans; ^ •* t 
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have a relation/* said he, who is managing 
clerk to the great Hazard, the stock broker, 
and Hazard wants a person to fill a very gen* 
tlamanly birth in his office. I bad often spoken 
to my relation of you, and he has been able to 
keep the place vacant, though, if 1 had not 
met, you to*day, the luckiest chance in the 
world, the place would have been gone, and 
your fortune ruined. It is a capital office, 
and such an opportunity might not occur for 
these twenty years. Lord, Sir, only initiate a 
man of your talents, into the mysteries .of the 
Stock Exchange, and bis fortune is made im* 
mediately. I should not at all wonder if in 
the course of five years, you are as rich a man 
as ever; and if you are, remember John 
Browne, that’s all I say. Here’s to your health, 
come, fill your glass, this is excellent Cognac. 
But, Mr, Howei, you never cmild appear before 
the great Mf. Hazard in such a coat as that, I 
hope those are not the best clothes you pos* 
sess,’! 

Indeed, Mr* Brown, they are, the best and 
the Qoly ones.” 

What’s to be done, I could assist you iiv 
an old coat, but you want not only coat, but 
waistcoat,, trp^vsers, shoes, stockings,, hat* > 
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shirt, and even neckcloth, I believe you even 
want a razor, for you don’t appear to have 
been shaved for a week.’^ 

" Your catalogue of my wants is but too 
correct/’ said Mr, Howel, colouring to the 


eyes. : 

Come, Howel, take another glass of grog, 
ril give you a toast, * Success to the Spa¬ 
niards^ and confusion to the Baboons / I can 


never pronounce that cursed foreign name, 
but 1 know it is baboons or barebones^ or 
something very like it. Have you been to 
the play lately, Howel ?” 

** No, Sir, I have not,” said Mr. Uowelj; 
looking signihcantty at his coat. 

Ab, you may well look at that old rag, 
you call a coat; by-if any of my workmen 


were to wear sifch a coat as that, Td kick J^im 
off the pren%iMSw,.^,For Qod’s sakey do^'t ]^i 
Hazard see you in thut.coat^ see my relation 
on the subject first.” . * 

Mr. Ilowel was glad to ejg^cape from his 

variousjnsulto and impertinences, whi(^ &lleii 
men hav,e to put up i^tUi from the pcosp^us. 
.■Mr. Brown was a good hearted, plodding, man 


host, and on his way boipe, reflected upo 


business, hut,wi^n,whatis vulgarly called. 
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sprung, he was loquacious, flippant, and con¬ 
sequential* 

■j 

- ** Oh that a map should put an enemy into his mouth, 
lo steal away bis brains !” 

The next day, Mr. Howel met Mr. Brown’s 
relation on the subject of the appointment, 
and learnt that the place that was in a few 
years to make his fortune, was nothing more 
nor less than that of an office keeper, who, 
for certain reasons, was to have the wages of a 
guinea a week* This gentleman requested Mr* 
Howel to put on his best clothes, and to call 
again upon him on the next Friday. 

Humble as the place was, in Mr, Howel's 
state of abject distress, It was an appoint- 
ment highly desirable to him, but to procure 
better clothes was almost an impossibility. 
Mr« Brown had already declared that he could 
assist him no farther than in an old coat* He 
knew he should get every help from the kind 
hearted M‘Phail, and for which very reason 
alone, he would not apply to him, for there is 
something peculiarly repugnant to delicacy 
andl^ntiment in taking' advantage of the 
gendrous. 

Under these circumstances, he resolved to 

K 6 
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makS^oiie move' eflbrt vpon Mr. Huntingdon^ 
sefleeting thatfhU prospects of being able to 
support himself, might induce that wretched 
curmudgeon to be generous, or at least just. 
On this calculation, therefore, he set ool early 
the next morning for Hackney. 

He might have found some difficulty in 
gaining admittance into the housey as the 
sevants had received the most strict injunc¬ 
tions not to admit Mr. Howel on any account 
whatever. But there were numerous work¬ 
men employed about the premises, in erecting 
a spacious conservatory, and the gate being 
left open for the passage of themselves and of 
their materials, Mr. Howel walked through the 
grounds into the house without any difficulty. 
In the hall he met Nelly, who conjured him 
not to see her luaster, as he hsd vowed ven* 
geance against him if ever he entered the 
house again. Mr. Howel did all he could to 
dissipate her fears, and having expressed his 
resolution to see Mr. Huntingdon, the old 
creature pointed her bony finger to the door 
of the drawingoroom, indieating that her mas¬ 
ter was to be fonnd in that apartment.»Mr. 
entered the room without disturbing 
body. At a btde rose-wood table sat 
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the tall raw<-bo^ed Mrs. Hontingdon, with a 
pair of tortoise-shell spectacles, reading a 
quarto bible.r-At the extremity of a larger 
table sat the little chubby husband, in a large 
morocco chair, filled with pillows, a crutdh by 
his side, and his left foot bound up with flan* 
nel bandages, and resting upon a velvet cu* 
shion.—By his side was a richly chased silver 
salver,. with a cut glass water ewer, a tuidbler 
and a china caudle cup. The face of the re¬ 
verend gentleman had grown enormousIy^ fat 
and ^bloated by good living, anda larg e 
coveted by a circular piece of black sticking 
plaster of about an inch and a half diameter, 
by no means improved his appearance. 

, Mr. Howel had walked up to the opposite 
side of tlie fire-place, and was standing erect 
before Mr. Huntingdon, at the distance of 
about three yards, when the reverend gentle¬ 
man. opened his eyes from a (dumber ^vered 
with smiles. As soon as he saw his arch ene¬ 
my before him, he burst into a most furious 
passion, and asked in a discordant screeching 
voice, how Mr^ llowel presumed to enter his 
hoOs^ what servant had dared to give 
him admission. 

Let me not be the means of bringing any 
innocent person into trouble,*' said Mr. Howel, 
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the gate was left open for your woikmeu, 
and I walked in^ without the pctmissiou ol 
any servant.” 

And, Sir, if I am to be master of uiy own 
house, you will obey my commands 1o walk 
out again.” 

I shall, in a few words, convince you, that 
1 have not come here from slight causes.’’ 

Retire into another room with a servant, 
and write your business upon paper, I want 
no conference.” 

j^Mr, Huntingdon, remember former times, 
anJ^the sources of your wealth.” 

Will you oblige me, Sir, to have you 
turned out of the house by force; do, for God » 
sake Mrs. Huntingdon,put down the biblc and 
ring the bell.” 

" Stop, madam, a few minutes Mr. liun- 
tingdon,in my state of extreme wretchedness, 
I have come to inform you, that, with the mert 
assistance requisite to clothe me, I can obtain 
a means of support for life,—that assistance 
I ask at your hands.” 

" Have you ever yet paid me what you owe 
^e?-MAu you have the assurance to ask for 
fhrtberhelp ?” 

** Have I ever had the means, Sir, of paying 
you the paltry ten pounds that I owe you?” 
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" Paltry ten pounds! an ungrateful, profli- 

* 

gate vagabond.” 

** Yes, Sir, from my profligacy has arisen 
all your wealth.—Is it for you to tax me with 
ingratitude,—reflect upon the long course 
of cold-blooded villany by which you have 
achieved my ruin and your own prosperity.— 
Your contrivance of fictitious names and bad 
debts with your brother-in-law Zachariali Wil¬ 
son,—your robbing my premises to supply the 
paltry shop of your first wife in Ram Alley,— 

your wife's false name of Smith,—your”- 

These disclosures before the present Mrs. 
Huntingdon, from whom all such matters had 
been carefully concealed, wrought the reve¬ 
rend gentleman to u pitch of raving madness, 
—lifting up the cut glass ewer, he dashed it 
with the utmost fury at Mr. Howel’s face, but 

the missile, treacherous to fts trust, missed the 

\ 

face of Mr. Howel, and came with fury ag^ainat 
the face of an immensely large looking-glass, 
which it broke into ten thpusapd fragments. 

. “ The villan has broken my. great looking- 
glass,” screamed Mrs. Huntingdon, throwing- 
down the bible, and dartiirg her long sinewy 
hands into Mr. Howel’s bosom, tearing his shirt, 
which was none of the strongest, into tatters. 
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leavmg the marks of her nails indelibly fixed 

Mr. Howers breast. 

The crash of the glass, brought the coach^ 
man into the room, and as he entered, a stool 
hurled with fury at Mr. HoweVs head struck 
him in the mouth and breast, knockmg out a 
tooth and leyelling him on the door. 

Missiles flew in every direction, the silver 
salver went into the chandelier, and seemed 
' like the discharge of grape and canister shot 
amongst the diamond drops. Every servant 
came rushing into the room in the iitmost 
hurry, and the cook with a saucepan of melted 
butter entered, just as her mistress had been 
knocked down by a blow from Watts's hymns, 
discharged by her husband at Ilowel’s head. 
Mr. Howel gallantly stooped to pick up tho 
fallen lady, and' his stooping saied him from 
the discharge of the caudle cup and its con¬ 
tents, which, for want of his interposition, 
came flush in the face of the gardener, who 
in his pain and confusion stepped back imth 
his bulky weight upon the cook's corns.~ 
This ctnuzon roared a tremendous oath, and 
dashed the eaveepan full of melted butter at 
the ferdener's face ; hut unhappily the whole 
eonte^ts came into the eyes and mouth and 
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Over tKe cheeks of Mr. Huntingdohi who let 
fly a volley of oaths and execrations that 
tilled the whole household with dismay* At 
lengthy the missiles and the breath of the 
combatants being exhausted^ a momentary 
truce was obtained, when each individual of 
the servants, male and female, stared'wildly 
in each other’s faces, not knowing who or 
how’the affray had begun, what it was about, 
or who were the principal belligerents; it had 
appeared to them an indiscriminate Irish row, 

where each man traded on his own bottom, 

•% 

and knocked down all within his reach, mak-^ 


ing no distinction of age or of sex, or of 
things animate or inanimate. 


At length, Mr. Huntingdon’s voice was. 
heard roaring out to Jonas,^ his gardener, 
clerk, and grave-digger, to seize upon that 
villain Mr. Howel, who had broken the glasses 


and had knocked down the lady of the hohse* 
Jonas seemed by no means tardy, or unwil¬ 
ling to obey the command, and he adi^nced 
his huge and clumsy form towards Mr. Itbwel. * 
Stand back, Jonas,” said Howel, " whilst 
I expostulate with that haa man." ^ 

“ Seite the Villain, aiid cruah him taTa^^mB' 
if he mists,” roared out" Mr. Hfuntingdon “}‘ 
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and Jonas extended his btawny arm, as if his 

object really were to crush and not to secure. 

But a violent blow from the strong right arm 

of Mr^ Howeb came flush between the eyes of 

the huge Jonas^ who fell sprawling tipon the 

carpet with a hideous roar, that for some 

minutes prevented all distinction of human 

sounds. The fate of Jonas had kept the pursy 

footman at a respectful distance from the 

queror, and Howel would have received no n 

ther Itiying on of han' r-ntil ai ' -it 

found his kr ee'? t: htW ' 

•/ ^ 

down behek^ the vatl. ;ed Nciij tidugorj, to 
his legs. 

** For God’s sake, Mr, Howel, dr not again 
strike Uty mistress; she is old and sick, and 
she is a womai\/’ 

I 8ti*ike your mistress/^ said Howel, lift¬ 
ing Ntelly from the ground, •* fcah you think 
Hie eapabte of any thihg so dastardly?” 


"" Then don^t break all the glasses and vex 
the poor little gentleman/^ 

- littntihgdon, I am astonished at the 
boldybbis^of your assertion, that I either struck 
this bldiudy> or injured your property.” 

You did> 6ir, you did, you knocked my 
wfe down, and broke that looking-glass, which 
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cost me two hundred and fifty guineas.—Fll 
swear it before a magistrate/’ 

“ If your oaths are to be measured by the 
tenor of your past life, Mr. Huntingdon, your 
swearing will be commensurate only with 
your inclinations and interests; for what 1 
have done, I will freely answer before a ma¬ 
gistrate, and I leave your house.” 

"" No, Sir, you shall not leave the house, 
shall be carried before a magistrate/’ 

, Y 1 '// leave lb . hons-c as freely as I 




nd at any 


'UU’ 


.-ail-"'*' (,*» 


nduct of 


'.Uhl. ^ ^ Nell;y, . nd 

faithlul o]d cveuiure. wore I able, I would jc- 
lease you from this den of villany, and would 
aflbrd you a more peaceful a^sylum for the re¬ 
mainder of your days.” Saying this, Mr. 
Howel calmly left the house, and pursued his 
way home, without condescending to think of 
the war, the horribile hettun^t in which he had 
been engaged ^ 

The terror which the fate of Jonas had 
spread throughout the servants, had prevent¬ 
ed Mr. Huntingdon from executing his wish 
of detaining Howel,but he was firmly resolved 
to summon him before n magistrate.—The 
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djiRDt, ohanddien watM ewer, and 
caudle cup so preyed upon his mercenary pro* 
pjrasitiesy and wrought him to such a blind 
passion for meuge, that prudence and catcu* 
lation were lost sight of, and a plan was ar¬ 
ranged for convicting Mr. Howel of trespass, 
assault end battery. 

The servants were called in and marshalled 
in rank, and memoranda taken of what each 
could swear to.—One swore, that as she en¬ 
tered, she saw her mistress sprawling on the 
floor, and Mr. Howel striding over her: ano¬ 
ther would swear that she heard her master 
accuse Mr. Howel of having knocked lu't mis¬ 
tress down, and that he did not deny it.—Mrs. 
Huntingdon herself would swear that she re¬ 
ceived from Mr. Howel a violent blow on the 
back of her head, which knocked her down 
and took uway )>er senses. The blow given 
by Howel, between the nose and eyes of Jo¬ 
nas, could be sworn to by alt the party; and 
as to the breaking of the glass, and commenc¬ 
ing |he efOmy, Mr. Huntingdon prudently 
tOf,himself what he could or would swear 
to on tiif fubject. The carriage was ordered 
to be got rtttdgr the isext morning at ten, and 
the servants were to hold themselves in readi- 
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ness to nocompany their master to the Man¬ 
sion-house. ' ' 

At ten the next morning, the carriage drove 
up to the door, and all the servants were in 
their best clothes for the occasion. 

i 

Old Huutiagdon thought it safe aud pm* 
dent to have a little rehearsal before he ap¬ 
peared in public, and therefore called the ser¬ 
vants into the drawing-room, to question them 
neriatim, not as to what they could, but as to 
what they would swear to. All was extremely 
satisfactory, until he came to poor old Nelly, 
who confessed, that she had been peeping in 
at the window, and had seen the affray begin 
by her master’s throwing the water ewer at 
Mr. Howel's head, and which, missing his 
head, had broken the looking-glass to pieces. 

My mistress was knocked down,” said Nel¬ 
ly, ** as I was running round the house to get 
in by the kitchen door, so 1 can’t say how the 
rest of the things were broken, or who struck 
my mistress.” 

This was extremely unfortunate, and old 
Mr. Huntingdon had to send every servant 
out of the room in order to examine Nelly in 
private* Nelly’s early prejudices against tak- 
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bibte oatii to a lie^ and sellih^het soul 
t6>^t3ie devil," were like all other prejudices, 
insuperable, and no sophistry could prevail 
against her notions upon the subject. The 
old creature’s peeping^ through the window 
wds a very unfortunate incident in the draina, 
but Huntingdon at last reflected, that there 
was no necessity for Nelly’s appearance at 
all; it was, indeed, necessary that she should 
be left at home to take care of the house, 
and if she was subpeened on a future occasion 
by the other party, the thing could be ma* 
iiaged by getting her out of the way. 

The servants were therefore all ordered to 
their seats, and Mrs. Huntingdon was handed 
into the carriage.—^Nothing was wanted to 
the caypicade, but old Mr. Huntingdon, who 
was employed putting on his surtout, wrap¬ 
ping a shawl round his throat, atiQ putting his 
fur shoes over his boots.^-^At length the 
reverend gentleman was equipped, and was 
waddling out of his drawing-room upon his 
ertj^^hes, with hts clerk and footman on each 
side, when the coachman came up to him, and 
.^VespedMydly touching his hat, informed him 
that he liad V<Ary'good news to tell, for that 
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the workmen on. the' conservatory had seen 

the whole row from the beginning, and could 
give their bible oaths about it. 

This was any thing but good news to Mr. 

" »■ » 

Huntingdop; who saw that all his hopes of re* 
venge were at once defeated; he thought^ 
however^ that before he gave up his scheme, 
he would correctly ascertain what the work* 
men had seen.—He therefore waddled back 
into his drawing*room, and taking the shawl 
from under his chin, placed himself in his arm* 
chair, with his reading table and bible before 
him, and then ordered the workmen to be in¬ 
troduced.—What was the reverend gentle¬ 
man’s dismay and latent rage when he saw 
seven of them enter. All hopes were now 
at an end,—three of them had seen the com* 
mencement of hostilities by tlie flighf of the 
ewer from Mr. Huntingdon’s hand towards 
Mr. Howel’s head, two more had seen him 
throw the book which knocked down Mrs. 
Huntingdon; and all of them would depose, 
that Mr. Howel had struck nobody until Jo¬ 
nas had seized him by the throat. 

Nothing is^ more easy in cases of this sort 
than to g^trid of one or two. witnessed; 
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to dispose of seven, was a thing tmknown in 
the annals of good management. Eveiy thing 
hinged upon the commencement of the affray, 
bat this commencement had been witnessed 
by three of the workmen. It was impossible 
to mantle this fatal trio, for two very obvious 
reasons,—they had all confessed the nature of 
the affray to their fellow workmen, and two 
out of the three were members of a rival con¬ 
gregation, and would not favour a minister 
whom they " did not sit under.”—Mr. Hun¬ 
tingdon was therefore obliged to dismiss his 
witnesses, and to come to the resolution of 
not taking the case before the magistracy, but 
the difficulty was, how to get rid of the jour¬ 
ney to London, and to recall the servants from 
the various parts of the carriage without dis¬ 
closing the real cause. With knitted brows 
and downcast looks did the reverend gentle¬ 
man stand racking his brain for an excuse to 
cover his retreat from the plan he had so dex¬ 
terously contrived, but all his ingenuity could 
furnish him with no adequate device. 

In this dilemma,' be heard the shrill angry 
tones of Mrs. Huntingdon calling to the foot¬ 
man from the carriage window,—John, John, 
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do go and tell your master to come immediate¬ 
ly ; ask him why he keeps me so long waiting— 
it is shameful to be kept in the cold.*^ 

No sooner was the word cold” out of Mrs, 
Huntingdon’s mouthy than the Reverend Mr, 
Huntingdon rang both the drawing-room bells 
with the utmost heat and fury.—The footman 
came running into the room with trepidation, 
and scarcely was his head within the door, 
than his master vociferated, Run, John, 
run, run immediately, call the servants, and 
tell your mistress for Heaven’s sake to make 
haste out of the carriage, I have a violent fit 
of the gout coming on,—it is rising to my sto¬ 
mach.” 

The unexpected storming of a fort in the 
dead of night, never put a garrison more on 
tlic alert than the cry of gout did the house¬ 
hold of the llev. Mr. Huntingdon. As soon 
as this cry was uttered by the old gentleman 
in the present instance, it was passed with 
alacrity by the footman, from the footman to 
the clerk, and through every servant man, 
woman, and child, until, for about three mi¬ 
nutes, gout, gout, gout, re-echoed from every 
part of the premises, apd every thing was 
hurry, bustle, and confusion. Mrs. Hunting- 

VOL. Ill, L 
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douL got out of the carriage without ceremony 
or assistance, scarcely noticing a rent slie gave 
her best gown; the women servants descended 
from behind and from before in the best way 
they could, one ran for the hot water, another 
for the sponge, another for the flannels, another 
for the fomentations, another for the harts¬ 
horn, and the house was in as much tribula¬ 
tion as if the gout had come in earnest. In 
the mean time, the reverend gentleman had 
thrown himself into the great arm chair, and 
with his handkerchiefover his face, was making 
the most piteous moans. Mrs. Huntingdon 
was soon upon her knees with the basin of 
hot water and flannels, the servants were all 
around her with the apparatus, and the busi¬ 
ness of friction, of fomentation, and of swad¬ 
dling was performed with ordinary alacrity, 
until the old man confessed that he felt a 
little ease, and would endeavour to go to 
sleep/’ The carriage was put into the coach 
house, and no more was ever heard of the in¬ 
tended visit to the magistrate. 

In the mean time Mr. Howel was reflecting 
in y^in how to contrive his equipment for the 

, appointment he was to receive in Mr. Hazard's 

% 

counting-house. At length he thought he 
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had hit upon a notable scheme^ and^ on the 
third morning from his fracas at Hacknej^ he 
was proceeding to communicate his plans to 
Mr. Brown, when he was suddenly arrested in 
the street by a sherifTs officer, at the suit of 
Mr. Huntingdon, upon a note of hand for 
ten pounds, bearing interest at five per cent. 

The officers employed upon such commis¬ 
sions, generally deport themselves according 
to the hints they receive of the description of 
the person with whom they are to deal. In 
this instance, Mr. Huntingdon had described 
Mr. Hovvel to his attorney in the blackest 
terms of villany, and the attorney having 
transmitted his cautions to the officer, this 
latter personage, afraid of violence, and of 
escape, and anticipating nothing but unwil¬ 
lingness or inability to tip, seized Mr, Howel 
with rudeness, and conducted himself with 
the utmost brutality and violence. 

I cannot,” said the officer, take you 
to any sponging house, 1 must take’you to 
White-cross Street Prison, direct.” 

I do not wish to go to any sponging 
house, 1 am not in a state to bear their ex¬ 
tortion and plunder.—Ourdaws and custom^ 

L 2 
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seem to inflict expenses upon men, in propor¬ 
tion to their inability to defray them.” 

“ Laws are only meant for rogues, and 
there’s nothing too hard for such folks, in my 
opinion,” 

“ Such hardships tend to create, rather than 
to suppress roguery." 

" There’ s 110 other way of dealing with such 
rogues as won’t pay their fees like gentle¬ 
men.” 

Can you not let me go to White*cross 
Street Prison, by the way of llishopsgatt 
Street, I wish to call upon some friends who 
w ill rescue me from this sttite of indignity ?” 

** You do, do you? I’m not quite such a 
foul as all that neither—Rescue vou, indeed. 
—1 was put up to that.” 

You mistake me—I wish to call on Mr. 
Brown, the upholsterer, who will stand my 

'' I know Mr. Brown very well.” 

Ydu will not then object to going that 
way ?.*' 

, Can you behave like a gentleman V 

Friend, I have but one shilling in the 
world " 
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Then don’t friend me, I beg of you 5 I 
can’t be walking all over London with those 
that can’t afford to pay.” 

** It will not make a quarter of a mile’s dif¬ 
ference, to go round the way I propose.” 

And I can’t be walking quarters of a mile 
for nothing,” said tlie officer, and the rest of 
the way to the jail was pursued by Mr. Howel 
in silence, and by his companion in a mood of 
merry carelessness, evinced by whistling the 
fragments of divers popular airs. 

Arrived at the jail, Mr. Ilowel was not able 
to pay his fees, and was therefore subject to 
every species of insult, and inconvenience. 
In vain he expatiated upon the infamy of 
Jaws that enacted or permitted the extortion 
of money from persons under^circumstances 
of such distress; in vain he talked to the pri¬ 
soners upon the monstrous inconsistency of 
their despising or ridiculing poverty who were 
themselves so poor: he found that even the 
most destitute and wretched in a jail, had his 
taunt, his jest, and his triumph over a brother 
prisoner too poor to pay his jail fees. 

Mr, Howel, with his last shilling, procured 
a messenger to take a note for him to his 
friend Mr. Brown, who with great humanity 

l3 
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returned to the jail with the bearer of the 
letter, in order to lose no time in releasing his 
friend. Arrived in the prison, Mr. Ilowel de¬ 
tailed to him the fracas at Hackney, and the 
debt for which he was in confinement. Pride, 
revenge, anger, caprice, or accident, will very 
frequently prompt to extraordinary genero¬ 
sity, men whom benevolence could never ex¬ 
cite to a good action. Mr. Brown, whose 
charity a few nights ago extended only to the 
supplying of his friend with an old coat, was 
now roused to a mixture of feelings which 
W'ere likely to prove very favourable to the 
prisoner. He swore at Mr. Huntingdon with 
all the energy of real feeling, and vowed that, 
the old miscreant should be defeated in his 
schemes of oppressing a fellow creature.*’ He 
instantly left the prison^ in order to proceed 
in quest of Mr. M^Phail to assist him in bailing 
his friend. In a few hours Mr. Brown and 
Mr. M'Phail arrived at the jail, and Mr, Ilowel, 
by their arrangement, w*as set at liberty. Mr. 
Howel proceeded to supper at the house of the 
honest Scotchman, who informed him that 
Brown had discharged the note of hand witlx 
the attorney’s bill, and that he intended to 
produce these documents in order to convince 
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some of his friends, the followers of Hunting¬ 
don, what a hard-hearted hypocrite their mi¬ 
nister was. When Mr. Huntingdon learnt that 
within eight hours of Mr. HoweVs arrest, his 
debt was discharged, and his victim released, 
his fury knew no bounds. He had feasted his 
imagination with the vision of Howefs pining 
ill jail in the utmost stale of poverty ; but the 
very letter from the attorney that informed 
him of the arrest of his debtor—also informed 
him that the payment of the bill and costs had 
removed the object of his revenge effec¬ 
tually from farther molestation. The only 
consolation he had was, to infer from this im¬ 
mediate discharge of the note of hand, that 
lIoAvel was a consummate scoundrel, who had 
been borrowing and begging whilst he had 
funds at his disposal, and which funds, he 
trusted, this demand would cripple or ex¬ 
haust. 

Mr. Brown vainly imagined, that by ex¬ 
posing the whole transaction in its native de¬ 
formity, he should detach many of Mr. Hun¬ 
tingdon's hearers from his congregation; he 
little knew that an attempt to open the eyes 
of a devotee to the follies of his creed, or to 
the crimes of his priest, is like attempting to 

L 4 
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strif) a stream of fire by the interposition of a 
wall of flax or rosin. 

Mr. Ilowel was astonished at M^Phail’s 
putting into his hands, thirty-five pounds in 
bank notes. “ Take it, Sir, take it, Mr. Hooeel,” 
said the Scotchman, ''it is only your aiii pro¬ 
perty back again. When you sent me the 
thirty-twapoonds in your anoneemoos letters, 
you were rich and I was poor; and now, the 
tables are turned, as the saying is, your cha¬ 
rity was the saving of me, and the making of 
my fortune, and I repay it with a grateful 
heart,” 

Mr, Ilowel would have persuaded M'Phail 
to take at least one half of the money back, 
but the honest-hearted fellow positively re¬ 
fused, adding, 1 can well afford to pay it 
now, it w.is only getting Sawney Whitemans 
bill discoonted before it was due, and that 
was no great loss of interest; besides,*' con¬ 
tinued M*Phail, how well I ken that money 
coming in dribblets does na good at aw, but 
paid in one sum, it enables a mon to set himself 
right in the world, and to go on comfortably 
with his business.’' 

This latter observation was certainly ve- 
rijl^^in the present instance, for Mr. Howel 
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procured himself the necessaries of apparel, 
and some of the more humble decencies of 
life, so that he entered upon his new employ¬ 
ment with his mind unembarrassed by any 
arrears of debts, or mortgage upon his salary. 

'' I entered upon my new employment/’said 
Mr. Ilowel, with a heart rendered callous 
to every thing but actual pain or positive dis¬ 
honour, Hopeless of enjoyment, I became 
indifferent to the evils of life, and I sunk into 
a state of merely animal existence. What I 
had seen of man, had made me misanthropic, 
and with the exception of an attachment to 
M'Phail, I was a beinsj in the world without 
human sympathies. 1 became so morosely 
hostile to my fellow creatures, that, out of mere 
hate to mankind, I could perform any act that 
did not bring before me iiidivWuiil sufferings, 
with which my heart was always affected. I 
seldom spoke but in answer to questions, and 
my replies were always laconic, sententious, 
and austere—I appeared always in thought, 
but iny reflections had neither depth, variety, 
nor extent, 

I found my master what is commonly called 
a man of the world. He was extremely dimi¬ 
nutive, with a fair complexion, high bald fore- 

h 5 
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hedi, acquilm^ noBe^ thin lips; a l<Hig chin, 
hollow checks. He wore powder, and had 
on, at all times of the day, light full dress 
knee breeches, with white silk stockings, 
tightly drawn over two legs, as thin and 
shapeless as the rulers of his own desk. 
Sharply pointed shoes, highly polished, with 
large gold buckles completed his beauish at¬ 
tire. His motion was a perpetual jump, and 
he had a quick, snappish manner of speaking, 
every sentence being accompanied by thrust¬ 
ing his face into that of his auditor, or by a 
quick motion of the head which generally 
brought into action a little well powdered 
pig-tail, and which he was perpetually re¬ 
placing on the collar of his coat. 

My duties were of the most humble class, 
'I bad every morning to light the fires of Mr. 
Hazard’s room and of the office, boih of which 
I had also to sweep and dust. I had to remain 
in'the office the whole of the day, to answer 
. interrogatories if the clerks should be out upon 
business; and, finally, after the clerks had 
: gone for the day, it waemy duty to reniain, 
until‘ Mr. Hazard himself should leave the 
city,. When I shut up the premises^ and xe- 
tired to my solitary home, unless Mr. Hazard 
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should leave me any letters to carry to Jheir 
places of address. For these duties I was re¬ 
gularly paid one guinea on each Saturday 
night. My mind did occasionally revolt at 
the meanness and drudgery of my occupa¬ 
tions, butthis feeling was very transient, and 
the general tenour of my sensations was that 
of sluggish indifference to all things,—I had 
no hope to stimulate me. I saw that whatever 
was my conduct. I was doomed to pass the 
remainder of my days a humble drudge on a 
weekly wages. I had nobody to converse 
with, the class of persons amongst whom my 
misfortunes had thrown me, were ignorant 
and incapable of enlightened conversation— 
this is the great evil of the high-minded and 
intellectual who are reduced to poverty. 

After having continued in my employment 
for two*years, a very singular and unexpected 
incident befell me, an incident which would 
have cotitributed to the happiness of any 
other man tlian myself in similar circum¬ 
stances of .poverty. 

It appeared that poor Nelly Hearn had been 
confined to her bed for some time by debility, 
and a paralytic stroke. The apothecary had 
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assQjf^ed Mr« Huntingdon tbai she ootiM not 
possibly live for many weeks, and Mr. Huih 
tingdon had accordingly taken his measures 
upon this joyful and long wished for intelli¬ 
gence. ^ He had prayed incessantly with the 
poor, old creature, taking care that every 
prayer should be calculated to mould the 
dying Nelly to his purpose. Not a day passed 
that he did not question Nelly about the dis¬ 
posal of her property, and expatiate upon the 
efficacy to salvation of leaving the property 
at his disposal, to distribute amongst the poor 
and godly, according to his discretion. To 
these entreaties, Nelly always replied, that 
she never would make her will until the last 
moment; and although Mr. Huntingdon 
preached for hours upon the folly and danger 
of putting off repentance, Nelly could not> or 
would not draw the inference, of the folly of 
putting off will-making. She often said, that 
alm^was not going to die yet, an assertion which 
seemed prophetic; for she had already lived 
six times as long as the apothecary had pre- 
dicted> and seemed not to have made any sen¬ 
sible progress upon her journey to Heaven. 
Mr. Huntingdon's patience was quite ex¬ 
hausted, and as he would not allow the poor 
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creature any fire, )ie came down one day from 
his long prayer, with his teeth chattering in 
his head from cold, and upon bis wife’s asking 
him how Nelly Hearn was, he replied, ‘ con¬ 
found it, these dry, sinewy women live for 
ever,^ an opinion which made Mrs, Hunting¬ 
don look at herself in the glass, and ejaculate, 
* the Lord be praised/ 

Poor Nelly lay pining in bed and expe¬ 
riencing all the wretchedness of the 

^ One fatal remembrance, one sorrow that throws 

Its deep shade alike on our jojs and our woes’— 

of that one fatal remembrance which for years 
had haunted her, and which now alone oc¬ 
cupied all lier worldly thoughts. She had 
evidently something preying upon her mind, 
which she would not divulge.* O^e day Mr. 
Huntingdon, after wearying her with a long 
prayer, felt a touch of pity at her exhausted 
and dejected state. He asked her if she bad 
any wish on earth left ungratified. A large 
tear stood glistening in her eye, and presently 
trickled down her withered cheek, ' it is 
pleasant/ said she, with a feeble voice, Vit 
is pleasant ere we die, to see those we have 
loved from Aheir childhood.—I should die 
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much happier, could I’but shake hands with 
Mr. Howel.’ At this expression; Mr. Hunting- 
don lost all comnjand of himself, ho abused 
Howel as the vilett of rascals, and declared 
that not to save a thousand lives should such 


a villain enter his doors. He imputed such a 
desire only to the workings of the carnal devil 
within her, and which he would again pray 
might be more effectually removed. She then 
begged with great humility, ’ that she might 
be allowed only to shake hands with her old 
fellow servant, M'Pliail, but Mr. Huntingdon, 
dreading lest this desire should have some re¬ 
lation to the disposal of her property, ex¬ 
horted her in the most pious terms, to ‘ set 
her affections upon things above.’ ” 

The contrast of death, and the full enjoy¬ 
ment of health, is so great, that persons in the 
summer or antumn of life, generally contem¬ 
plate tihdk dissolution, as an eVdlt replete with 
horrors, which no fortitude can support; but 
those who are familiar with siekness, or de¬ 


crepitude and their consequences, well know, 
that the state which prepares the body for 
dissolution, almost always produces an indif¬ 
ference, or an insensibility to the approach¬ 
ing crisis. This truth was exemplified in the 
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case of I^elly, who had been so full of the 
horrors of death, that she had put up with 
every species of insult and injury from Mr. 
Huntingdon, merely that she might live with a 
clergyman, who could be at hand to pray her 
soul into heaven when she died. In propor¬ 
tion, however, to the approach of the crisis, 
she became less anxious and less terrified, and 
Mr. Huntingdon, to his astonishment, saw his 
ixdluence gradually decrease, at the approach 
of that which he had thought would have 
made it absolute. In spite of all his stimu¬ 
lants to terror, the feelings of justice and pity 
continued in her heart, nature asserted her 
rights, and her early attachments could not 
be perverted even by the enthusiasm of re¬ 
ligion. 

After her request to see !Mr^IIo\vel had 
been so violently treated, it occurred that 
the footmaoMeame into the room, as he often 
did, to know if he could procure her any thing 
from the neigjhbourhood, for Mr. Huntingdon 
allowed her scarcely common sustenance. 

Would you, John, do a kindness to a poor 
dyu[ig Christian and fellow servant, I would 
ask a favour of you, and trust you with a secret 
which lies so hes^y on my heart.^* Johi;i swore 

7 
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by his bible oath, that he would go through 
fire and water to serve any dying Christian, 
and uponx%hich Nelly implored him, that he 
should let Mr. M'Phail know how much she 
wanted to say a few words to him before she 
died. John readily undertook to perform this 
service, and to introduce Mr. M'Phail into her 
room wHien Mr. Huntingdon should bo out of 
the way. The lad was prompted to ihib under- 
taking by two very opposite motives, first by 
Nellyas solemn promise that she would pray 
for him in the other world, and secondly, by 
the recollection of the hard work and bad pay, 
and worse fare he bad received at the hands of 
his master. 

After Nelly had received this assurance from 
John, she felt herself comparatively calm, and 
upon Mr. Huntingdon’s coming to his nightly 
devotions, he found her in so submissive a 
tone, that he conceived his object gained, 
and had no doubt of being able to peisuade 
her on the ensuing day, to leave her property 
at his disposal, for pious purposes. 

M'Phail conceiving that Nelly's wish to 
rsee him* might have relation to the disposal 
of her property in favour of Mr. Ilow'el, and 
having a superstitious regard to the wishes of 
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the dying, did not fail to obey the summons, 
and the next morning at six o’clock, he met 
Mr. Huntingdon’s footman at a place agreed 
upon, and was introduced into the sick 
woman’s chamber. 

Nelly’s eyes at the sight of M'Phail did not 
sparkle with joy, but they rolled with a dis¬ 
eased appearance of pain and anxiety. M'Phail 
took her hand, and began to speak comfort to 
her, but Nelly raising her body upon her old 
withered arm, looked fearfully round the room. 

Sawney, there is no time to be lost, master 
will be coming to prayers and detect us, will 
you do a kind act to a dying Christian 

Faith, Mrs. Nelly, Christian or not Chris¬ 
tian makes na sort of difierence to me, 1 will 
do a good turn by any dying fe^jlow creature, 
be he Christian,or Turk—Christian is as 
Christian does with me.” 

** Sawney, Sawney, don’t speak such blas¬ 
phemy.” 

" Ah hoot—that s aw the hoomboog that 
the auld sinner Hoontingdon tells you.” 

But Sawney, you have always had a regard 
for ydbr poor young master, Mr. Howel.” 

And you may weel say that, Mrs. Nelly 
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^ Will you do him a Bervice, and dwear to 
me to be true on your bible oath/’ 

Faith,' Mrs. Nelly, to comfort you, I’ll 
take any oath you please, but to a dying body, 

a mere word is as sacred as any oath/’-* 

Then, Sawney, I charge you, with my last 
breath, to deliver this letter to yOur poor young 
master, and to nobody else,** said Nelly, 
taking ftom widiin the bosom of a flannel 
shift, a warm and rnmpied letter which bad 
evidently been concealed there a long time. 

And I swear on the word of an honest 
man, that old Beelzebub and a host of devils, 
should not make me give up this letter to any 
body but to Mr. Hooeel’s ain sel/* 

'' Be faithful, Sawney; and beware of Mr. 
Huntingdon/, 

•'Mrs. Nelly, you*ve remembered in this 
letter I trust, that you lived twelve lang years 
at Mr. Hooeel’s expense, and that he made 
you reech gifts.** 

Poor 'Nelly looked assent, but what an¬ 
swer she might have madey^ was lost to the 
chronicler, for at that moment entered the 
room; Mr, Huntingdon in propriA ptrmnA fol- 
lowe^'d by the attorney’s clerk, with all things 
requisite for making Nelly*s will. The sur- 
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prise of Mr. Huntingdon at seeing the room 
occupied by M'Phail exceeded all description, 
but the surprise was quickly changed into 
suspicion, fear, and rage, when he beheld the 
said M'Phail, holding between his thumb and 
finger upon his knee, the letter which Nelly 
Hearn had just delivered to him. The guilty 
conscience will suspect, and the suspicion of 
the truth now flashed across the mind of Mr. 
Huntingdon. M'Phail was hurrying the letter 
into an inside pocket in the breast of his coat, 
which increased the suspicions of the parson^ 
who, with the utmost rage, exclaimed, where 
got you that letter. Sir, which you are putting 
m your pocket?” 

Faith, Sir, I am putting no letter in my 
pocket.” ^ 

You sinful wretch, how dare you tell such 
a lie, with death before your eyes—do you 
not remember the fate of Annania and Sa* 
phira.” 

" Mr. Hoontingdoni I remember more than 
some folk would weesh me to remember, it 
was n» lie at aw; whea I spoke, I was putting 
na letterin my pockeet, it was already in.” 

That pitiful quibble shall not save you. 
Sirrah—whom does tliat letter belong to ?” 
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** It is in my safe coostody> and that's 
enow.” 

It is directed to Mr, Howel.” 

“ And how the deuce did you learn that 
said th^ incautious Scotchman. 

** I insist upon your giving rue that letter, 
it is mine. Sir, what right have you to take 
anything from my house?'* 

** If the Lord Chancellor himsel was to tell 
me to give it Ih^you, I would not obey him, 
nor the King himself, nor even—— 

** Let me only look at it, for a miiiute.*' 

** Sawney, if you let that letter out of your 
hands, my ghost shall haunt you, to the end 
of your life,*' said Nelly, with a shrill screech. 

Don't fear, don’t fear, honest wee body, 
not all the pooder and sho^ of the forty-twa 
regiment, should get that wee bit of paper from 
Sawney M'Phail.*' 

“ Wretch,” cried Huntingdon, shaking poor 
Nelly violently by th6 shoulder, ** do you 
pla;i^ double with ytrttr minister, even in your 
last momenta?*^ 

, ** Baud off your hands, you wicked auld 
son of the devil, yon’ll shake the breath ont of 
the poor old body of (he wee thing,” said 
M^Pbail, wrenching the arm of Huntingdon 
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from Nellyas shoulder, and thrusting the man 
some yards from the bed. 

“ Let me whisper something of comfort to 
you Mrs. Nelly/' said M'Phail, taking hold 
of her little shrivelled hand, and putting his 
knee on the bed, that he might more conve¬ 
niently apply his lips to her ear. 

M'Phail whispered for about three miiwtes, 
looking anxiously at Huntingdon and^afrthe 
clerk, lest they should overhear what he wia 
saying. 

Nelly made no reply, and M'Phail looking 
in her face for an answer, hastened off the 
bed with terror, exclaiming, " the auld crea¬ 
ture's dead, and Tve been whispering aw this 
time to a corpse." 

Dead,” cried Huntingdon,—“ damnation,” 
and he hurried out of the room, followed,by 
the lawyer/^ . 

Damnation, old Belzebobj«»that'aa,pf^ity 
Avord to say in the presence of a dead body, 
when her spirit had hardly got out^ of the 
room, and might, for what you know, carry the 
word upon herlipa it|to the bther world, and 
tell it against your ainfool soul/’ M^Phail 

^ j 

stood with horror as he uttered this senti¬ 
ment, and presently turning to the corpse of 
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N^lly, soliloquized over it for some minutes^ 
tidien suddenlyrecollecting that he was in the 
room alone with a dead body^ his superstitious 
fears seized him, and he hurried out of the 
chamber with the utmost trepidation. 

As he was descending the 6tair«>case, he 
was laat by Jonas, who informed him, that be- 
foihe fan went, the Reverend Mr. Huntingdon 
wisfafa^Wsee him in the drawing-room. 

Huntingdon had left the chamber of 
SfcHy in tflib most furions passion, and his hu¬ 
mour had not cooled by his passage down the 
stairs, for he was o*ier-boiling with rage as he 
burst into bis own bed-chamber, to the great 
alarm of his wife, who, in her flannel bed¬ 
gown, was kneeling upon a stool before her 
dressing-table, having been at prayers in the 
cold, until her nose and cheeks had become 
''livi^; her teeth too unsteady to admit ol 
ariSdi^tio'n.** She got up in sore displeasure 
at tlfls’'illarming entri, and abused her hus¬ 
band wi^ equal vknlence and volubility, for 
baVing interrupted her devotions, in the midst 
of the favbllte pfayer of her own composing. 

Mr. Huntingdon, however, regardless of her 
tirade, Acquainted the pious virago with the 
death of Nelly, and of Her having gone to the 
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Other world, without disposing of her property 
in his favour* If this sad intelligence put an 
end to the lady’s fury upon the subject of 
devotion, it excited an equal warmth upon 
another subject,—the lods of Nelly’s pro¬ 
perty, and she straightway opened the flood-, 
gates of her wrath, to pour forth a torrent 
of abuse upon the devoted head of her 
husband, for his stupidity in allowing Nelly 
to die, without securing her property, j^ter 
a long and fierce conflict, in which every vile 
epithet of our vulgar tongue was iterated and 
reiterated almost ad infinitum, exhaustion pro¬ 
duced that species of unwilling truce, which 
^ ;poet describes as 

-<* vrorser far 

Than arms, a sullen interval of war/* 

But the truce, in this instance, led only to a 
little skirmishing and bush fighting,., afler 
which the parties came to a mutual determi¬ 
nation, that “ if Providence had ordained that 

« I 

all their support of the old hag for so many 
years should he for nothing, next to the plea- 
sureof enjoying the legacy themselves, would 
be the. satisfaction of preventing Mr. Hpwers 
enjoyment of it ” Sqf this purpose, Mr^dtlun^ 
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tine^OQ had, se|^t for |il!PhaU ialo the draw¬ 
ing* room, ireN^lvbg |:o gaip by )aan«ea?re, the 
objeot which he could qot accomplish by force, 
—or, in other words., to ^iek Mr.M*Phail out 
of his sacred deposit.—For this purpose Mr. 
Huntingdon bad sent for M'Phatl into the 
drawing-room, and wbo, upon entering the 
roopi, in spite of his abhorrmice of the par¬ 
son, was awed into decorum, by the splendour 
of the obects that surrounded bun. Mr. 
Huntingdon invited him to sit down, and 
during a long conversation about his pros¬ 
pects, his children, and sinular topics, kept 
plying him with glasses of brandy, to keep 
the cold out of his stomach in so raw a» 
mom,ing, and at length concluded, by inviting 
him h> dine that day with the servants in tlie 
kitchen* • 

T^is invi^tion was accepted, and honest 
M'Phail pat down to dinner oif a round of 
boiled beef, with suet dumplings, and home¬ 
brewed ale, and of which he gave ample proofs 
of h^ing very fond* dinner, John, the 

ibotjQao, and the coachman commenced drink¬ 
ing hie Jiealth in the home-brewed, and the 
Scotchfl^n was not at all shy at hit glass.*— 
In short, it seemed to bufa regular drunken 
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{(arty, until at length the footman began to 
let his tongue run m the most indiscreet and 
voluble manner, and at last exposed, that 
Master had told Jonas not to let the Scotch 
rascal go away sober, for he intended —— 
M*Phail was what is called a little sprung,** 
and insisted upon bearing the conclusion of 
the sentence, but during the dispute which 
arose upon the subject, the footman, whilst 
standing up to offer to fight, fell his full length 
on the floor, and rolling under the table, fell 
fa^t asleep, and was soon forgotten. 

. Drinking was resumed, and when M^Phail 
presently insisted upon going, Jonas pulled 
out a bottle of whiskey, a liquor which never 
failed to make honest Sawney, under any ciiv 
cumstances, drink a glass to the honour of 
Scotland. In a very short time the coach¬ 
man staggered out of the room dead drunk,” 
and the field of contest was left to M‘Phail 
and the huge, heavy Jonas. But although 
Jonas, in his trade of grave-digging, had ac¬ 
quired a habit of drinking to an excess, be¬ 
yond the possibility of belief, yet his sodden 
carcass had been accustomed only to ale, or 
porter, or gin, and sometimes to rum, and it 
now appeared evideiSiHIhat the whiskey by no 
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mafans contrilnited to the stability of his iatel' 
lefet. The Seotchmab, on the cotMmnyi nrho 
had appeared teewe than half seas orer” 
ivhen the whiskey wan inttodueed, seeiued 
inclined to verify the old saying, that ^ drink¬ 
ing only sobers ns again,’* and it seemed im¬ 
possible to stimulate his sinewy frame beyond 
the point called tipsy. 

During the whole carousal, SaWuey had 
kept his mind alive to the desigos that were 
hi play to dispossess him of his letter. Al¬ 
though he had the reproach of being what is 
vulgarly called a sceptic, or an infidel, yet 
he had retained sufficient of the prejudices of 
bis national education to have a firm be¬ 
lief in ghosts, and in their power to haunt 
and torment the living. Nelly had threat¬ 
ened, that if be did not deliver the letter 
safely, her ghost should hanntr him until he 
died*, and this threat had made IriUi^ntore 
cautions to his trust, than eveh his love of 
Mr. Heoeel, or his hAtred of Mr. Huntingdon, 
rwbdn, therefore, drunken Jonas asked him 
to let Um* look at that there letter,” 
Sawney told him that “ he would see him 
domued fiml, and that if he asked him again 
he should'ooaseAder if a personal insult.*’— 

4 
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Poo/pbd/' said Jonas, " let ua see it a bit, 
man, TU gir.e it you again/’ and be put his 
clumsy, herculean aim across the table to take 
it out of the Scotchman's pocket. At this 
Sawney fetched him a full right«handed blow 
in his muscular cheek, which sent him back* 
wards off the bench upon the floor,froiQ which 
he had not strength to rise# In fact, there 
was no man in the house at all capable of 
sowing Sawney up’* at a drinking bout, ex¬ 
cept the parson himself, and it was beneath 
that gentleman’s dignity to have a bout with 
a man so low. 

f 

M^Phail laughing at his victory over the 
enemy, was standing up, or rather staggering, 
and buttoning his coat in preparation for his 
departure, when Mr. Huntingdon, who had 
been long anxiously waiting Yor Sawney’s 
drunkenness, and the capture of the letter, 
came apirking into the aervant’a halL Seeing 
his coachman and the doughty grave-digger 
sprawling^ and snoring on %h,e floor, he in¬ 
stantly inferrM the failure of hia project, and, 
in the j^ittem^sa of bis heart, he cursed the 
liquor proof,atomach of the Scotchman. As 
a d^mer^ resqrti however^ he accosted Sawney 
with a fawning and insinuating, address#> 

M 2 
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. " You are not going* Mr. M^'j^aii, it ia 
quite early 

" And so much the hetteri Sir, for Fre the 
de’el’s ain toad to go to-night.” 

” Come, come, Mr. M'Phail, sit you down. 


FU have a glass with you myself.—Some ex¬ 
cellent brandy.” 

“ No, Mr. Huntingdon, 1 am noi qt aw a 
match for you in the drinking way,*»put ne¬ 
vertheless, liquor is liquor, and fair play, 1 
would have a boot with ye ony day, you pay¬ 
ing for i^e stuff.” 

'* But, sit down now, and have one glass,— 
only one glass.” 

” ^Affer having drunk under the table your 
three loots, and being, as a body may say, 
three-fourtbs drunk mysel, 1 should be a domn- 
ed foql t 9 sit flown to drink with you yrho ara 
qqite fresh,—that’s not lair, my auld boy, 7 -BO 
my |ittla fat gentleman, good qjgbt,-<««Dd be-' 
sides, I have this preeoious letter to take care 


of,—sogood nijlht to you, you old rogue,” stud 
M'Phjfiil, waltzing out of the house, and stea- 
dyn^ ht^elf as he went along jsith his oaken 

w. f I. I' f . . « 
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and in addition to his mortifecation of seeing 
all his schemes upon the letter defeated, he 

r _ 

was annoyed as he followed M'Phail, to hear 


him muttering and stammering as he went^ 
** he is a domned rascal, that same Mr. Hoon- 


tingdon, but I must confess his liquor is ex¬ 
cellent,—ne’er tasted better ale in aw my life 
—and his whiskey is very good,—if he w'as^nt 
such a rogue Pd call very often.” 

M'Phail reached his house at a very late 
hour, but except a battered hat, and a dirty 
coat, which he had received by rolling once 
or twice itl the kennel, he Bad experienced no 
injury whatever from his journey. 

The next day,” said Mr. Ilowel, " honest 
M'Phail took me home to tea with him, and 
after tea he put Uie letter into my bands* He 
had not informed me of what 1 was to expect, 
and my surprise was great when I opened this 
rumpled letter, sealed with the top of a thim¬ 
ble, 1 read as follows* 

** It is my dying wish, that my yung mas¬ 
ter, Mr* Howel, shoode haveal the sicks huu- 
drid punds that my old master, Mr. Boberts 
left me in the bank, with alt that Mr. Jones 
has sense bori fer me tnCo the bank, making 
193 4^*6^.*~.and 1 wish that Mr. Howel shood 
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hftWit ttl, Attd Mr. Hitbtingdob Ar no body 
clasf'it'ftdfod hare ttun.—>Thi> here te my wish. 

Nelly Hearn.” 

Enclosed in the letter was a stock receipt 
for £9437 hi the three per cent consols. 

^ I received this accession of fortune with 
fl^igid indifference; it excited in me no emo> 
tions but those of attachment to the memory 
of the old serrant; it made no alteration in 
my habits or plans, except that 1 adopted the 
eldest child of M'Phail, and took upon my* 
self the charge of its education and support. 
My heart began to be fond of this little boy, 
and I used to spend almost every evening at 
M'PhaiPs, for Hie pleasure of caressing it. 
One evening, returning as usual, 1 fdand my¬ 
self bereft of .jthis object of my care by a hor¬ 
rible accident, that had ocourredfin the morn- 

- ^ It appeared that the servant with a char 
woman had been washing the family linen in 
the back kitoh^, and that both of them had 
retired to the ftont of the house in the middle 
<4f the day to dine.—^In the mean time the 
chilth ^bretcme object of'play, had c;Ot frmii 
tbepai4otif tiiliiNlMiMide^hitehcWrerhen monnt- 
Itfg a little stool to look into the cop- 
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tlie stool «Upped fromvnnW him, and he 
tell with Ills head downwards into the l^^iling 
water. It appeared that he had given one 
screech in his fall* but witli that brutal in« 
sensibility to surrounding objects peeuliar 
lo domestic servants, neither of the women 
had heard or at least had heeded it, and ,wheQ 
in the space of an hour, they returned to their 
work, the first object they beheld on entering 
the kitchen, was the feet of the child over the 
edge of the copper. 

This one accident produced an ill^state of 
health iii the mother, which ended in a typhus 
fever which she communicated to the second 
child, and both were buried in one grave. The 
third and last child did not survive long, and 
M^Phail from a broken heart was so incompe¬ 
tent to business,, that ruin pursued him in 
every undertaking, and he was an equal par^ 
tieipatOr in my little income to the day of his 
death* 

For six years X coi^tinued in the service of 
Mr. Hazard* the stock broker, and of all pe¬ 
riods of my exUtencsi this ia the most painful 
to recollect. To a mind^tideut and enlarged, 
wUh a spiritand apeideaatehding to thohoit^U 

of society, the humble^ routine of an ofiice, 

M 4 
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ho{i^ beyond a cigrtidii 

hmited yoint, ie of all states of existbnen fhe 
most replete, at least iTith negative mise* 
ry. For* six years 1 tras thevDere mbd^i- 
cal dradge of thia office, daring,aH wbieh 
period 1 fsould never atimnHde myself td any 
one praiseworthy pursnit ;*'!*'Sraa a ballen, 
moroM, cold-hearted behsgv hating'my spe- 
eieftki the abrogate, disgusted at the success 
of^ oVsiiy'luan in bis pursuits, and at Kngth 
soamely capable of emotion atany individuai 
sufferings. 

** I have said that it was my duty tO idMain 
in my office, after the Clerks had left ffUb city, 
and not to go home until my masleri tfkashlf 
had retired, when I had to put* out (ffft’ffres 
and shut up the premises. For five 

years of my service, Mr. Hasard had, scarcely 
wiffi 'U single exception, left bis offiCC every 
day; ah hour beftuu his clerki. Idtterty, I 
observed t be used frequently 'to' stay tdhch 
iatpr, said on these oceastofis, I fodiold that 
abetlt an dinar after the rdtirlng^orthe clerks, 
he always visHed by a stranger. 

>' •* Thiriirndhs ieWieffifiig myfteriodlii%i this 

amn’s ntllMBei.ditfd I'dhterved,'^^ firit ffVlor 

sht visits ^e^id', his afWhys dlst atmariglaifce 
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which had. 1 thought, a peculiarly bad ex> 
pression iu it. 1 OTcrheard him one day^ 
through the panoel that separated >tbe ofiBce 
front my master’s parlour, ask Mr. Hazard 
who 1 was, and I could distinctly catoh die 
reply, ** nerer mind him, he's nobody/~oaly 
my Qffice saraant. 

“ Tins stranger was a tall dark man, with 
immense eye^brows, and his manner was so 
pompous, cold, and mechanical, that I took a 
peculiar dislike to him. There was in his 
manner a mixture of obsequious and watchful 
attention, and at the samejime a haughtiness 
of deportment indicating either pride of na¬ 
ture with servile station, or high station with 
thememory of base descent, or of early habits 
of servitude. 

“ One evening I was sitting pensively on 
the edge of a chair, with my shoulders rest¬ 
ing agsinet its back, my legs extended to their 
utmost, and my hands thrust into my waist¬ 
coat pockete, when the mysterious stranger 
enteNd.the office im his usual quiet manner, 
and looking round him with a cautious glance, 
he< pcQiamtiqd inti^,Mr« Hazard's back parlour. 
It was isinguler t^at (his' person, whoever he 
was, ueySr once qa^qd,in Threadneedle Street 

H 5 
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wlven Mr. Hsssrd was out, and nover asked 
for Hasard when he did cell, hot he al* 
vkys walked through the office into the par* 
lour, as if confident of finding my meater in 
hia Toom, No clerk in the office had ever 
seen him, and as I soarcely ever exchanged a 
wotd with any of the clerks, I had never n>nn- 
tioned his visits to any body. One Sunday, by 
mere accident, I had seen thu same face, with 
that of another person unknown tp me, in an 
Earths oaniage driving rapidly into St. James’s 
Fork from Piccadilly, but the circumstance 
excited w me little curiosity and no vuspicion* 
But, to return to this particular v|stti—no 
sooner was the stranger entered m the back 
parlour, than Mr. Uaaard put his head Qut of 
the door, and telling me to admit nobody, he 
softly latched the door of his roojn, and I con- 
tioped jn wy former posture in t^ ch^« a{ith 
my lesnittg against the watnspok muauel 
which separated the office from the shop, f 
, " In |his position 1 heard every word that 
piysed between the sfranger and Mr. Bassid, 
aad>my abhdrrsnce of thsmeimnCBa ^UsAsn* 

p» ^ tpiin- 
sviat fpsakion 
^wer tone, but the' ^^two sentences utter* 
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ed, had put me into possession of so momen* 

1 

tous a secret, that I ^as confounded by the 
danger of exposing that I knew so much, and 
I hesitated so long what to do, that I had 
heard the whole substance of the conversation 
without resolving to do any thing. After the 
departure of the stranger, I still debated in 
my mind whether 1 would not ingenuously in* 
fomi Mr. Hazard of all I had heard; but I 
leflected that for a poor and unfriended man 
to inform the powerful that he is a master of 
their fate by a knowledge of their villany, 
would surely lead to the ruin of the infoimant. 
1 thought at one time of divulging to the 
world what 1 had heard, in order to protect 
the unwary from the diabolical machinations 
of these two confidants, but I asked myself, 
' when did any poor man accuse a person 
wealtliy, titled, and in authority, without hav* 
ing sJlthw world to defame, and nobody to be* 
heve him.’ The servile baseness of mankind, 
read in every volume of history, and in every 
page of life, prevented my serving my fellow* 
creatures, and it was this troth alone, whiob 
first su^eeted to me the toning of my know • 
ledge to ‘mj' own pmonal advantage. No 
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sootter did this idea rush into my brain, than 
naji' mind beeanie ftanaed with visiona of 
wealth, and of magnificence. Not the raising 
of Lanants from death to life,, produced a 
more sudden and entire change in that indi* 
vidual, than was wronght in me hy this one 
idea. So et clusively was my udtole eouh poe* 
sessed by it; that aU other feelings, all hmna- 
nity, arid even common honea^ were exiled 
from my head and heart, and 1 became per* 
fectly i^ell*bound to the frenzy of avarice, 
and the lust of wealth. 

The conversation I hod overheard^ had 
pnt me into possession of the important se* 
cret,'that two of the nobihty were conjoint¬ 
ly engaged in the most extensive schemes of 
stock-jobbing, and that the tall straiiger was 
their confidant, entrusted to convey instruc¬ 
tions to Mr. Haxard as dn agent. Thenccessity 
of making himself known to Bfo. IldiWliid as a 
man of iuffiment responidbitity to engage in 
mtch vsht spsottladknis/aad the danger of his 
tritfog traded by accident to be in oonnexion 
Wilhihidhis employers, hod induced das stran* 
tdtiiidte Mf. Hosard acipHUAted^With hm se* 
'cret; WhiehIhMsecteiatfafded 
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Mr. Hazard of making immense wealth, was a 
sufficient security for hia fidelity and discre¬ 
tion. 

“ I had encreased tny £2437 pounds to more 
than £3000 in the three per cents., the next 
day I sold out this sum for upwards of £2000, 
and Stdcing Mr. Hazard, for an hoards leave 
of absence (the first time I had been absent 
during my servitude,) I repaired to those ad¬ 
vertising stock brokers, and successively con¬ 
vincing each that I possessed two thousand 
pounds in a banker’s hands, I desired each of 
them, unknown to the other, to purchase mO 
largely for the present account. Settling day 
was only a fortnight off, and directly after ray 
purchase, the funds began to rise in the most 
unexpected manner. At each nse I made new 
purchases with all these brokers, and in that 
one settling day, I made nearly six and twenty 
tbonteui4 pounds. 

I had been so thoroughly immured in my 
master’s office for six years, that I was un¬ 
known in the city»—no person had scarcely 
seen me there, • I now employed no less than 
seven brokata, and. with each of whom 1 carried 
ontbitmoateKteftsive speculations. 1 assumed 
different names, and resorted to other expe- 
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£enta which effectually prevented the one 
■took broker snepeoting that I was speculating 
with the other. This was not difficult to do, 
for I appeared veiy little in the business, my 
onfy tact Was to follow specifically the direc¬ 
tions ' which 1 overheard the stranger deliver 
to Hr. Hasard. I did not, however, follow these 
directions in degree, for I generally doubled 
the amount of bis sales or purchases. Several 
times I was rather perplexed by my imper¬ 
fectly bearing the conversation of these two 
worthies, but I at last remedied this incon¬ 
venience by boring a hole through the wainscot 
immediafeely under the large, old fashioned 
moulding, the projection of which concealed 
the aperture from observation, whilst, by the 
application of my ear, I coal4 distinctly hear 
every syllable that past. I was «oon worth 
more than a hundred thousand pounds. 

But the most precarious time fyt j^tock 
jobbers is in the spring, just before the expo* 
SQfe of the finance schemes for the ensuing 
year. On this occasion, the great city capi¬ 
talists, including Jew and Chiistian, were spe- 
etilating'tiptmthe data of the govemmmit re- 
qbiring q'loah. Capital was so snpetblnttt- 
dant in the city/ the goyeiiunent could borrow* 
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on such unprecedentedly ^dvantageoua terms, 
and in every rational view, bnth of tbe state of 
the money market, and of the interests of the 
government and of the country, no doubt ex¬ 
isted, that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would require a loan. The funds therefore 
were falling, and sales took place to an an* 
usually large amount. 

“ At this period the stranger arrived at my 
master’s office, and laconically instructed him to 
purchasean immense sum,iathree transactions 
upon three following days. I followed my usual 
course of treading in Mr. Hazard’s foot-steps, 
merely doubling the amount of bis piirchoses. 

“ At length the ways and means, and the 
budget were detailed in the House qf Com¬ 
mons, and, instead of raising the supplies by a 
loan, the Chancellor of the Exchequer resorted 
to other ei^pedients pf finance. 

“ whisper in the city, that two 

great characters were engaged iq stock-job¬ 
bing, and many of the pubUc papers set 
forth some brqad bints and cogent reasonings 
uppu the subjff|j[» 

“ At length the Continent was thrown jntqa 
state pf apd uncertainty, b]r,4.U* 

ferences.betr^eqp the cqurta.of St, Qoud and 
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a,^d whicH otf cqwm had the ordinary 
^ects upon the Bnghah funds, and, with those 
effects, produced a corresponding spirit of 
spect^hdion in the city of Londcm. It was the 
hrm.bejlief of aU« that war was inevitaldfraAd 
thj^opituonwss confirmed by the collection of 
^otc^s npon the southern frontier of 
Fraptitu end by the appointment of a member 
of t)tpk royal lamlly to command drem. The 
fiind* considerably upon these appear* 

and commerce was much at a stand* 
The ministers were pressed in parliament to 
declare the intentions of this hostile armament 
onth)S,part of France, and the Cbancdlior of 
the Exchequer, in the absence of the Secre- 
taiy of State, declared that the British govern* 
hs^ received the most pacific stsanrances 
freni^his ,iopst Christian Majesty, and with 
whi*;^ fn4 his coUeagnes wera, pmfitctly 

sat}^^* d^lqiapon, in twq days, raised 
th^ (ijhdl nearly five per cenn |o thp ruin ol 
ky‘hpn4ij>d»-, In.^ few day8„mwe, to the as- 
of every body, jwws arrived, that 
th||{|j!P)e^ipister of Frauj||).had arrived in 
fUriafrom^German capital,bavipgbroken 
jr^B^i m^i^otts. and declared against 

s npws ymgedjiaitely following 
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the declaration of the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer, violently affected the Stock market, 
to the ruin of many hundred speculators. 

‘'But, in a few (fays, news arrived, that his 
most Ohriatian Majesty, so far from approving 
of the conduct of his minister, had, imme¬ 
diately Upon his arrival in the French capHsl, 
dismissed him from all emplo}rment, and had 
moreover set fbrth a manifesto, most solemnly 
disavowing afiy intention of hostilities, and 
declaring, on his royal faith, that his army on 
the Rhine was not asselnbled for any purposes 
of hostHity. 

** At the'same time, the First Lord of the 
English Treasury, declared in the House of 
Peers, that he saw no chaocO whatever of the 
peace of Europe being seriously disturbed. 
Many thought the declaration of the English 
premier Kther obscure, confused, and equivo¬ 
cal, but Tt was observed that this nobleman*s 
deoldratiCns Were always obscure, and that his 
present speech was at least equally clear with 
any he had ever uttered. 

" The PrenOh'ffeclaration, with that of the 
English First Lord bf the Tleasury, set alf 
doubts upod the question entirely at rest;4n8 
had an iihihedihte efibct in raising the prjco 
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of ail ifoverrtmotit aeourlties to an unprece¬ 
dented height. 

These speeches and declarations com¬ 
pletely confounded me^ for the day before th(^ 
FirSIfliOrd of the Treasury made his solemn as¬ 
surances to the country, in the House of Peers, 
the long absent stranger made bis appearance 
at Mr. Hazard’s in Threadneedle Street, and 
directly the speech in the House of Lord&» 
had had its full effect in raising the funds, 
Mr. Hazard sold to an enormous amount. In¬ 
dependently of this transaction, the stranger 
hhd giren orders to Mr. Hazard to invest very 
large sums of money in the purchase of lndi«i 
Stock, bondS»and other East India securities. 

“ In all these sales and purchases, 1 followed * 
the directions, of the stranger, and the example 
of Mr. Hazard^ and in a.ferr days after my 
batfgains, to the astonishment of every body, 
news arrived of a peace in India, and of the 
actual commencement of hostilities on the 
part of France against the emperor. 

' ^^*The funds fell at a tangent, and continued 
for bbveral days to get lowef and lower, until 

and, after him, myself^ concluded 
thestf fimnslEctums; and the wealth I bad now 
a^hired wM so immense, that the amount 
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seemed infinite when compered with the 
wretchedness of my finances when 1 entered 
Mr. Hazard 8 office. 

Avarice, however, is really insatiable, and 
1 should have proceeded in my speculations 
ad ivjinihm, but directly after these events, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer retired from 
office upon a large pension, and with an earl¬ 
dom. Immediately upon his retreat from public 
life, he purchased an immense estate, and com¬ 
menced a series of improvements upon a scale 
of great extent and magnificence. 

The stranger at an interview with Mr. 
Hazard, for the settlement of the account of 
these vast speculations, was informed of the 
rumours in the city, and ibey threw Jiia^ into 
the utmost state of alarm. He declared that 
his masters did not intend to, what he called, 
speculate, any more~->bui that if they did, be 
must agree upon some plan of-communication 
by ciphers. , 

" Finding my master’s occupation gone, at 
least fbr all purposes of advantage to myself, 
1 resolved’to 4{uit bis service. The next day 
I took an' opportmrity of commnnicatiog^^to 
lummy resolntiomiti private.’ He eitpreased 
his regret at losing, me^yand assured me that 
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far my^longaud faithful services^ and general 
good conduct^ he would raise my wages from 
twenty-one to twenty-five shillings a week. I 
declined the offer, and he expressed himself 
so desirous of having a prudent, discreet, and 
silent person about the premises for a short 
time longer, that he would give me thirty 
shillings a week —** what can you hope for 
better/' said he —** you are a respectable 
looking man, but a person so ignorant and 
stupid as yourself, will be a long time before 
he can meet with such an offer/' I smiled, and 
Ranked him for his proposal, but declined 
accepting it, until at last he offered me a yearly 
salary of £130, * Heavens, Sir,* said I to 
him, ^ is it possible that you have for seven 
years been so unjust as to take for fifty 
gnin^s a year, services which you ac¬ 
knowledge to be worth almost treble that 
amount** * My business is to get my goods 
as cheap as I can, and if you did not know 
the real value of your labour, it was not for me 
to talhyou*’ Dryly saying this, he paid me 
i^jEt^cekly wages of a guinea, and made me 
a .prasenUt.of an old coat and a guinea at my 
departure. 1 took the old coat as an invaluable 
gift that would in future remind me of the 
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vicissitudes of my life; the guinea I ftccepted 
from the extreme absurdity of the'gift under 
tny then circumstances. Shortly after^ how¬ 
ever, Mr. na 2 ard sold his business, and re¬ 
tired from the Stock Exchange, with the 
reputation of having made, in the space of 
thirty years, nearly half a million of money. 
If the sum had been exaggerated as much as 
the period, Mr. Hazard would not have been 
Very rich! ^ ' ' 

“ My mind could scarcely contemplate with 
sanity, the immense amount of my riches; I 
sometimes for a moment thought of the horrid ^ 
means by which they were acquired^.but { watt 
too completely in a vortex of Visional^ 
schemes^ to allow such moral reflections td 
disturb me for any length of tiiqe. I moreover 
consoled myself by reflecting, that it would be 
impossible for me to make restitution to tho 
individuids of whom I had won rny mOney* 
that others had done the same as myself, and 
that, by the future disposal of my income, I 
might make some amends for the manner in 
which it had been acquired—My chief sophiS^ 
try, however^'wSa upon Ihoolcellenfecharac* 
lers for purity and religion,^of both the 
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nwtoni' who bad set the example which 1 had 
oaly^' followed. 

** I might have iaferred tiiat Providence was 
by DO means unfavourable to my career, ior, 
indepeadently of my success in stockjobbing. 
I now received au increase to my wealtii, as 
extraordinary and as unexpected, as it was 
unnecessary and almost unwelcome. 

** It appears that about three, weeks after 
Nelly’s death, Mrs. Huntingdon going to 
chapel in a remarkably raw day, remained to 
receive the sacrament, and the chapel being 
chilled by the previous departure of the bulk 
of the. oongregation, the old lady caught a 
cold winch, in three days, terminated herexist* 
ence. The lamentations of Mr, Huntingdon 
upon this catastrophe, were so-piteoiw and 
loud, that his afiliotion would have been 
deemed by^his congregatioya and bis friends, 
ttnexaropled both in degree and duration, hut 
for the unlucky oircumstaoces of “his hurry* 
ing with most unrighteous haste” into his 
thilPd and last marriage, ere the shoes were 
old with which he followed the second Mrs. 
Huhtingdos to the grave. Certain it is, that 
he gavOvA very delicate mark of attention to 
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the wishes of his d^csased^ wife« for the old 
lady bad attributed' her death to ^k 1 leeliIlg so 
long at the altar upoO a wet aad dirty hassoc 
which, she said, had at once ruined her new 
plum coloured silk pelisse, and had given her 
cold in her knees*” Now it was the duty of 
Jonas to take care of the hassoc of his mis¬ 
tress, and she, knowing that her hosband^s 
prayers were almost interminable, had given 
him special directions upon the subject. 
Nothing could persuade Mrs. Huntingdon that 
her illness was not owing to the wet hassoc, 
for a stain of about the size of a pie plate upon 
the plum coloured pelh^se, rendered all doubt 
upon the subject impossible; and when she 
found her illness was ending fatally, the last 
words she spoke were, prosecute old Jo¬ 
nas/’ Mr. Huntingdon finding that it was 
impossible to prosecute his grave-digger, 
showed his delicate attention to his wife’s 
commands, by dismissing him from his office, 
and, in spite of all his tears and protestations 
of innocence, he hired another digger to make 
the grave for his wife. 

** Previously to this old lady s death, Mr. 
Huntingdon hadbecomS the friend and ^iri- 
tual comforter of a lady, a sexagenarian, who 
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resided with heri husband and daughter, 'at 
aboat a hundred yards from Mr. Huntingdon’s 
house. The family were, by their mamiers and 
habits, evidently much genteeler than their 
style of living indicated, for their circum¬ 
stances seemed scarcely to afford them the 
decent comforts of life. 

" The husband of the old lady was a post 
captmn of the navy, whose only means of sup¬ 
porting his family were, his half-pay, a pen¬ 
sion for a wound, and a small annuity left him 
by a distant relation. Captain Mathews was 
rather of a superior understanding, and, in the 
literal sense of the word, bad seen much of the 
world—for he had served in every quarter of 
the globe. The idea of females unprovided for 
and dependent^ had always been most painful 
to his sensibility, and on no^ account would 
he have been induced to marry, under cir¬ 
cumstances that involved any risk of his wife 
or offspring being left destitute in tbe event of 
his death. But he bad formed his matrimonial 
engagement, under the pledge of the patron¬ 
age of a nobleman, whom be had materially 
benefited, and this pledge would Imve been- 
unquestionably redeemed, but for the circum¬ 
stance of the trial, by a court martiai. of an 
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officer of the higheit birth and connection in 
the country* Captain Mathews was com pelted, 
by a sense of the obligation of liis oath, to 
divulge circumstances highly disgraceful to 
the management of a particular branch of the 
service, and after the trial, he was imme¬ 
diately, what is called, put upon the shelf, nor 
could all the interest of his noble friend and 
patron avail him aught.—Since this his virtual 
dismissal from the service, he had lived in se¬ 
clusion and under the perpetual torment of 
apprehensions for the fate of his wife and 
child in the event of his death. 

Captain Mathews, like a vast number of 
bis profession, had seen a great deal of the 
world ; but this assertion was to be taken in 
its literal 8ense> of mere locoi|}otion ; it con¬ 
tained no metonymy, or other figure of speech, 
for, except passengers in the streets, or the 
audience of a theatre, in seeing the world he 
might be said to have seen nothing of so¬ 
ciety, or of human life, under any other modi¬ 
fication than that in a man-of-war. He was, 
in reality, what the members of his profession 
are usually fhought to be, a plain, simple 
hearted man, replete with prejudices of the 
most inveterate kind^ With him, every John 

VOL, nr. N 
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Bull was a lord of the creation, and every 
Mounseer, a frog eater and a natural enemy of 
Old England: one Englishman was equal to two 
Frenchmen, and more than a match for a score 
of Portuguese, Spaniards, and Italians* The 
government of England was the most excellent 
government in the world; the king, tor the time 
being, was the wisest, the most virtuous, and 
the best looking man in England, and ** God 
bless him/* was uttered with emphasis, wlien« 
ever his name was mentioned. Bonaparte was 
the beast, or worse tliau the beast, described in 
the Revelation; and every Catholic was a bi« 
goted, superstitious wretch, who lived only by 
the mercilul forbearance of the Crown. 

But, however ridiculous or degrading and 
detestable su^h prejudices may appear on 
paper> they were, with this gentleman, as they 
are with a thousand others,* merely profes¬ 
sional prejudices, and the man, distinct from 
sjabjects which called his prejudices forward, 
was an intelligent, and kind hearted gentle* 
man. Mr. Huntingdon bad acquired an un* 
bfuitdod' influence over this officer's under* 
a|an4iog# nnd he was also supreme in the 
gniddnce of bis wife, who was a rigid asce¬ 
tic^ and an uncompromising devotee, but with 
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all, a very merry, comfortable old lady, well 
satisfied with herself, and with all things spiri¬ 
tual, but rather discontented with the state of 
her temporal affairs. 

Their daughter, Matilda, seemed, from ex¬ 
treme delicacy, unable to withstand the 
slightest breath of heaven. She appeared like 
the spirit of a lovely flower, that mocked whilst 
it created the fondest hopes of her parents. 
The loveliest delicacy of form seemed only to 
derive "from youth, material substance suf¬ 
ficient to excite rapture, if indeed passion 
were not a profahiation of a being apparently 
so spiritual—a visitant rather than one be¬ 
longing to a world so gross and sensual. 

The nervous sensitiveness of her tempe* 
rament was so exquisite, as to unfit her for 
aught, but the most calm and elegant enjoy* 
ments df life. A tale of pathos, if worthy of 
her'fine understanding, would dispose her to 
a tremor which would often end in a fit of 
nervous irritability, confining heiT^to her room 
for days. So exquisitely Sensitive was she 
to the grief, the anxiety or suflerings of others, 
that ofben'vraa she in'pain tb conceal her tears" 


and agitation, at Occnrrende's which 
but little emotion in coarser natures. 

N 2 
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She seemed to have an instinctive horror of 
Mr. Huntingdon, which not the precepts of her 
parents, her own belief in the sanctity of his 
character, nor the fear of wounding his feelings, 
could always restrain her from e.\i/ibiting. 
Religion, to her fancy, was a lovely, spiritual 
essence, communicating the raptuies of the 
souls of mortals to their Creator; nor could she 
associate the gross figure, and sUll grosser 
habits and sentiments of Mr. Huntingdon, with 
aught that bore communion with angels and 
with heaven. 

But early and constant associations of ideas, 
will overcome all constitutional feelings, and 
Matilda bad brought herself to view Mr. Hun¬ 
tingdon with complacency, as the generous 
friend and spjiritual comforter of her parents. 
At length, even his sensual manners, and re¬ 
pulsive form, excited her pity# and she often 
funded to herself, what mortifications he must 
feel in private, at the consciousness of his 
figure and appearance. 

Captain Mathews had been for a long time 
44kiBiialed with a chronic disorder, wliich seemed 
I Ao grow, worse with the quackery of the apo- 
^ thecanes surgeons of his ueighbourbpod. 
The sufferings which his complaint infiicted 
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upon him, at last obliged him to put up 
money to procure a consultation of surgeons 
of eminence. The gentlemen who composed 
this consultation, were unanimously of opi- 
nion, that, in addition to a liver complaint, 
there was .an anuerism of the aorta, or a dis¬ 
ease of the great blood vessel running imme¬ 
diately from the heart. “ We cannot,” said 
the senior surgeon, ** flatter you with any 
hopes of a much longer life ; we are sorry to 
say, that your worldly arrangements for your 
family admit of no delay—your death will be 
instantaneous—if might happen at your din¬ 
ner table—or walking across the room-^or 
sitting in your arm chair by the fire.” 

This communication excited in Captain 
Mathews no feeling whatevef upon his own 
account, but it overwhelmed him with af¬ 
fliction on account of his unhappy child. The 
houst' was now in a state of the utmost melan- 
choly-^and the Streaming eyes and trembling 
frame of Matilda, too well revealed the feel¬ 
ings, which she did the utmost to conceal. 

She had pictured to hefiielf the horrors^ of 
her father’s falling into a fit over the fire, and 
so incessantly and strongly did this work upon 
her imagination, that, Several times, from a 

N 3 
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State of silent abstraction, she would utter the 
most piercing screams, start from het chair, 
mid extend^ her arms towards the then 
stand unable to move forward from convul- 
sions, and, at last, sink into her chair, appa- 
rmidy lifeless, ^ 

It had been for years the custom for Ma* 
tilda, every day after dinner, to put her father’s 
arm chair by the fire side, and the veteran 
occupied it for the remainder of the evening. 
Ihis^ had become a sort of sacred and very 
pleasurable office, but circuoistances now ren<> 
dered it a task of the most painful nature. 
The vision of her father s falling with his face 
into the fire, tormented this unhappy girl in¬ 
cessantly—and every day she was perplexed, 
between the dread of placing his chair so close 
to the fire as to endanger bis safetyand the 
fear of abridging his comfort, or of reminding 
him of his danger, by placing it too far off. 
So > much did these conflicts prey upon the 
nerrous ten^mrament of Matilda, that the ap¬ 
proach of the dinner hour was anticipated by 
her4n a state of wretchedness ^ during tb^Te^ t 
past, sbhkept her eya^constantly uponthefire 
place;'or upom^ther situation in which she 
would place thh chahr, but when the servant 
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removed the clothe and the time came for her 
to perform her office, her frame became vi¬ 
sibly agitated, and cold perspiration ran down 
her face, which seemed of the paleness of 
death. She invariably sat by her father during 
the greater part of the afternoon, but the ap¬ 
proach of slight hysteric fits, nowoften obliged 
her to leave the room, whilst, at other times, 
her large dark blue eyes were cast up to 
Heaven, with an eaniestness which revealed 
that she was imploring the mercy of God upon 
her parent. 

Since the death of Mrs. Huntingdon, Mr. 
Huntingdon had invariably passed every even¬ 
ing with Captain Mathews and his family. He 
w^s extremely attentive to all their wants,-— 
tte most choice fruits and vegetables were 
didly sent to them from his garden.—very 
morning his carriage called to take them to 
ride, and he had made a present to Miss Ma¬ 
tilda of a horse, as the physicians had declared, 
that riding on horseback might be of bene¬ 
fit to her nervous complaints. He had also 
bought her. numerous books, but as he was 
extremely ignorant of literature, and of all 
subjects but controversial divinity, his selec¬ 
tion was. of a nature not calculated to afford 

N 4 
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aoHisement or instruction/ to any young lady 
of taste or delicacy.—He had at length made 
Miss Matilda a present of a costly gold watch, 
with a chain and trinkets of considerable value, 
but the acceptance of this present was a mat¬ 
ter of some difficulty to reCcmcile with proper 
feelings and it had occasioned a day of rather 
anxious discussion.-^** If I die, my chiid> he 
will be a father to you; and it is the only con¬ 
solation 1 have/* said Captain Mathews, ten¬ 
derly taking hold of his daughter’s band, who 
looked wistfully in his face; and burst into a 
dood of tears» 

; Xhat evening, Mr. Huntingdon^ as usual, 
called to take his tea and sit with the family. 
Mrs. Mathews and Matilda after tea leftthe 
room, in ovdej to attend to some domestic 
offices, and Captain MatheT/s and the Minis¬ 
ter were left alone. The leaving of the room 
by the mother and Miss Mathews^ seemed to 
have been the signal for a deep silence, for 
Captain Mathews saU as if contemplating 
some subject of painful interest, whilst Mr. 
Huntingdon looked, as if he was oppressed 
^ith smne subject which he wished, yet knew 
not. how to.seveal.F^Ai length. Captain Ma¬ 
thews obserred^c ** I know not how it is. 
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Mr, Huntingdon* and I imagine you will re¬ 
probate the sentiment, but it is certain, that 
eternity, with all its countless anxieties, ex* 
cites my cares and feelings, less than the one 
fatal subject which incessantly tears my heart, 
—my Matilda’s safety, after I shall be removed 
hence.” 

My dear friend, you cannot suppose that 
I have so long been the constant visitor in 
your house, without my heart being touched 
with the loveliness of that tender flower.*’ 

“ Your age, and your sacred office, would 
fit you to be the foster-parent of my unhappy 
girl, could 1 hope that Providence had sent 
y<xu to me, in this hour of affliction, for so 
righteous a purpose.” 

Captain Mathews, Providence has sent 
me for this happy object.~I am rich, ex^ 
tremely rich, and have no child or relation 
to whom 1 can bequeath my wealth.” 

1 ask not wealth for my child,~I would 
not wish her to inherit riches,*^but there is a 
fearful chasm, a dread abyss, between wealth 
and destitution.” 

** My dear friend, Miss Matilda shall have 
settled on her, and on any family she may 
have, the whole of my property.*’ 

N 5 
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, .'t You have fthotccpfarti.wd,joy tUroligh- 

I *“ 

out my frame,—from this moment^ death has 
no terrqrs.-r-Cali my Matilda, that ere I die, 
J may secure the happiness of giving, her. one 
kiss,, without the alloy of .anticipated hor' 
rors.—Oh! Sir, for a father to think of leav- 
ing.so.young, so delicate, so sensitive .anbild, 
friendless, destitute, to combat a rude and 
unfeeling worlds to tread the feaifui labyrinth 
pf life, without a guide,youngs-—-so in¬ 
nocent,—so beautiful.—Godt be praisod, Mr. 
Huntingdon, he has sent you as the father to 

the fatherlesfif, the —-, 

^ ' ' 1 ** 

» My dear Captain, I have bad two wives, 
but, |o tell you the truth, 1 never had any re¬ 
gard for either of them,—but,—but —-. - t —■’* 

; “ .l^t me announce to my dear child, her 
good, fortune ip meeting with so pious a foster¬ 
parent,—let me gladden lier heart by. ..telling 
her that mine is relieyed fiom its tcorment;— 
They, say, 1. shall die without a moment’s 
ivarning; let me then secure .the bappinese.of 
her <me kiss, and of telling her of.,opr 

muih*^ . 

*' N.either of n^ former wives wete^ isalcu- 
laled. ,to,,majMB <a,nian of my two happy,’’ . 

“ In your^of^n of my poor dem’iohild, 
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be kind to her^—she is so sensitive to unkind¬ 
ness, that a harsh word would kill her.—I 
never yet spoke harshly to her, Mr. Hunting¬ 
don, and is not this a happy reflection in an 
hour like this.—Do, Sir, call my Matilda for 
me,—have that .kindness.'* 

May I go so far. Captain Mathews, when 
I have a fit opportunity of speaking to Miss 
Matilda alone, to assure her, that I not only 
had your consent, but that it was even your 
command, that she should accept of me as a 
husband.'’ 

A husband!” exclaimed the agitated fa¬ 
ther, his eye surveying the brutal Hunting¬ 
don, whose countenance expressed all that 
was lascivious and horrid. 

All I possess on earth shaU be poured at 
her feet, if I once clasp her in my arms as 
my wife,—my -—— " 

The eyes of Captain Mathews seemed to 
roll in their sockets with a peculiar expres¬ 
sion of horror,—his mouth was strongly con¬ 
vulsed,—he heaved one deep sigh, and rising 
from his chair, fell flat upon his face—a 
corpse I 

Mr. Huntingdon, with all his brutal insen¬ 
sibility of nature, was struck with horror at 

N 6 
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th&4fiatastro]^he he had piecipitatedi^he rang 
Ae bell vidently,—Matilda entered the room, 
and beheld her lifeless father stretched Mith 
bis face upon the hearth,—she uttered no 
scream, but silently sunk motionless upon 
the floor. 

The serrant and Mrs. Mathews then entered 
the room,—there needed nothing to explain 
to them that the long dreaded catastrophe 
had at length befallen them. 

The corpse was removed from the parlour in¬ 
to the bed-chamber, and wos, what is called, 
laid out. There was less difficulty than might 
have been expected in restoring Miss Matilda 
to animation.^She was removed to bed, and 
soon restored to her senses; but she was im- 
^merged in a complaintless, voiceless sorrow,— 
a silent melancholy that kne^r of no relief ex- 

j 

cept aa occaaional guahiag of a tear from her 
uplifted eyes. 

, Mrs. Mathews, whose sensibility did not 
appear of a very keea description, now re¬ 
paired-to Mr^ Huntingdon in the parlour, to 
learA; from that -reverend gentleman, the cir- 
cumstanees that had immediately preceded her 
husband’s death. These circumstances were 
of all things what Mr; Huntingdoh was ana- 
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ious to conceal, and, in his perplexity how to 
conceal them, a thought struck him, to turn 
them to his own advantage. 

Taking Mrs. Mathews tenderly by the hand, 
he continued for some time pressing her fin¬ 
gers, and preaching to her topics of consola¬ 
tion, drawn from the Old and New Testament; 
he then informed her, that he was in earnest 
conversation with his departed friend about 
Miss Matilda, when the Captain had expressed 
his extreme anxiety respecting that young 
lady’s settling in life ,—** I then opened to 
him, my heart,” said the reverend gentleman, 

“ and poured out to him the whole workings 
of my soul.'—I declared to him my virtuous 
passion for his daughter, the delicate and 
lovely Matilda, and offered,tif she accepted 
me, to settle on her all I possessed. The 
Captain, overjoyed at my proposal, got up and 
grasped me by the hand, and desired' me to 
call his daughter that he might announce to 
her, that his only miseries had been on her ac¬ 
count, and that my proposal had rendered l)im 
^^PPy-—the excess of joy he experienced 
at this prospect of Miss Matilda’s marriage, 
a sudden convulsion Came over hitn, and he 
iustantly fell dead at my feet/’ 
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fai uttering these last words, Mr. Hunting' 
don himself became agitated and nearly con¬ 
vulsed, for although habitually accustomed to 
make all tilings^ temporal and eternal, yield 
to the' gratification of his appetites and to the 
adraneeraent qf his interest, yet, the- honid 
scene be had just witnessed of a friend^s fall¬ 
ing dead at his feet, reminded him so strongly 
of his own mortality, that the falsehoods he 
was ottering made him internally tremble. 

Mrs. Mathews attributed his agitation to 
very difierent causes than a consciousness of 
guilt, and, as to herself, no words " shot from 
the deadly level of a gun” could have astound¬ 
ed her more than what she had just heard. 
It was true, she had long shrewdly guessed, 
that att the reverend gentleman’s visits and 
prosents, spoke something irore than mere 
friendship^ and she did not donbti that love, 
all powerful love, was at the bottom of his as¬ 
siduous attentions. It had, however, never 
entoted into her head,, that there was, or could 
be, any other object of his affections than her¬ 
self, and so pmmmded was she, that it ’ would 
one day' come to something,’ that she hUd 
often been keaid to say to the servants, end 
even to her daughter Und husband, that *' se^ 
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cond marriages, frequently tamed out very 
happy ones/’ and that Mr.^ Huntingdon’s 
age and notions agreed very well together.” 

Whatever the old lady might have felt at 
her husband’s deaths the bustle of the house, 
or some other cause or causes, certainly in* 
duced her to suppress all expressions of her 
sorrow, but immediately upon Mr. Hunting¬ 
don’s confession of his passion for Matilda, 
her grief for the loss of her first husband be¬ 
came excessive, and her clamolrous lamen¬ 
tations and bewailings resounded throughout 
the house, and even assailed the ears of pas¬ 
sengers in the streets. 

After the funeral of Captain Mathews, the 
old lady seemed to bustle about with great 
alacrity; there was a jauntiqess in her air, 
and a smartness in her weeds, which attracted 
the attention of all her friends, to and, from 
whose houses she was every day journeying, 
for the purposes of declaring what an ex¬ 
cellent husband the Captain had made her/’ 
and of assuring every body^ that she was in¬ 
consolable for the good man’s loss.” 

But Matilda kept her>chamber,, and the 
deadly- paleness of her cheek spoke but too 
plainly the sorrows of her heart. Since her 
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father*^ death; ahe^had^pnrpoeely avoided Mr. 
I|KiiAmgd<>n.i--‘‘ She knew not why/' she told 
her mother^ who questioned her for her mo- 

she had no particular reason, Mr. 
Huntingdon Jiad always been very kind to her; 
and; her father had been much attached tO 
him.-*^Thi3 alone was conclusive with her, 
butt some how or other^ she never beheld that 
gentleman without shuddering, in a manner 
which she could neither prevent nor account 
for/' 

At lengtli, the effects of Captain Mathews’s 
death were felt by his widow, in a manner 
which never fails to make the dead to be la¬ 
mented. Want, with all its kindred horrors, 
began to be felt severely. Mr. Huntingdon, 
like an able politician, took good care, by a 
proper regulation of his presents, that want 
should be experienced in the bouse Very se^ 
verely^?—“ It is want—end want alone,—keen 
hunger, and mortified pride, can alone drive 
that lovely creature to my bed.” 

^ Mr^Huntingdon had several times Reminded 
the widow Mathews of his love for her daugh¬ 
ter, and the old lady ftt length begad to have 
two very substantia^ reasons for^ protnoiihg 
hissnih In the first place, all thooghtt of 
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obtaining him for herself were, she saw, quite ' 
useless; in the second place, her mourning 
had become rusty, shabby, and “ not fit for a 
decent person to be seen in, much less to go 
to any party in.” Now the state of the widow’s 
mourning was only typical of the condition of 
the rest of her wardrobe, and she knew that 
she had no other possibility of supplying her* 
self with paraphernalia, but by a command 
over a portion of Mr. Huntingdon’s purse, 
which she had no doubt she should contrive to 
obtain by the means of Matilda, were she 
to become Mr. Huntingdon’s wife.—" Young 
wives govern these old husbands tightly, and 
as to Matilda,” said the widow, ** 1 know I 
can make her do as I please,—site’s as tracta¬ 
ble as a lamb, and as gentle as^ dove.” 

Mrs. Mathews began her plans by holding 
out to her daughter the prospects of want that 
stared them both in the face.—^The trembling 
Matilda said, she could do any thing that 
was reputable to support her mother.—My 
dear maiihna/’ said she one day, assuming for 
the first time of her life a countenance of 
hope, “ I can work with m^j^needle at lace and 
other fancy worka^ and you know I can paint, 
for my pieces iu the exhibition last year, were 
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vef|^ much praised invihe newspapers and ma- 
gas^nes; and besides^ could not 1 teach the 
piano-forte and singing ?—I could even give 
lessons upon the harp to persons not very far 
advanced.’^ The ray of hope which bad sud¬ 
denly beamed upon the poor girl’s oounte- 
nancej soon gave place to disappointmm:it and 
sorrow, forthe mother assured her, that every 
tmde?iof which she had spoken was so over* 
stored, that more than one-half that followed 
them were either starving, or obliged to live 
by very dishonest means.”—Matilda shudder¬ 
ed.—But,” continued the poor girl, again 
looking hope and gladness, could I not be 
a governess in a school or private family ?”— 

You have no interest to procure such a 
place, my dear, and if you had, it is adife of 
perfect drudgery, and who Fould hire a girl 
of your age, about eighteen and a half, and 
looking' hardly seventeen/’ said Mrs^ Ma- 
tltewa, with her usual manner of pleasant sa*' 
tisfaction. 

** Btit> mj dear mamma, could I ihot be a 
compamon to some lady of quality?” 

ibr sake, my child, don’t 

mentioiti slielt aUhing,«<»-you put me all of a 
trdnrbley^tfamia worse than the governess,— 
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yon don^t know, child, what airs and caprices 
your persons of quality play off upon their 
poor companions.** 

All cannot be indelicate, or merciless to 
the unfortunate.^* 

** The cliances are much against you, my 
dear, and appearances are still more against 
you.—Your weak and delicate frame, look 
more requiring of services, than capable of 
rendering them,—and pray, what do you flat¬ 
ter yourself you could teach, which others 
don't know much better than yourself?** 

1 could teach French perfectly." 

And who is there, now a-days, that can't— 
why, every milliner’s girl turned out of place, 
sets up for a teacher of French ?” 

** But 1 am well acquainted wi|th the Italian 
language, and with Italian literature." 

You would not get one pupil in a year- 
few want to learn Italian, and of that few, 
there are none who would learn of an English 
girl of eighteen.” 

My ddhr mamma, you know that I could 
teach the Latin language.” 

** The Very mention of suok a qualification, 
would render you odious with one sex and 
contemptible with the other—every wise word 
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you Uttered would 1)e canvassed; attributed 
to pedantry and to affectation, whilst every 
foolish word would appear the more foottsh, by 
itff contrast with your fame as a classic/’ 

** My dear father used often to say, that 
half the miseries of married life arose from 
thu deficient education of females—that Women 
were not companions for men—you discourage 
me in all 1 say—what can I do to support 
myself 

I believe matrimony would be your best 
support/' 

It is horrid to think of marrying from in¬ 
terested motives, I have never yet seen any 
body that I could tolerate as a husband/' 

** That is, my dear, because you have been 
brought up so much at home—yt>ur fancy has 
been creating poetic vision^j df the perfect 
lover/^ 

** Indeed, I have scarcely ever^ given the 
subject a thought All 1 should wish in a 
'husband would be, that he were very learned, 
very good tempered, very gentle, and very 
fond of me/’ 

^ And those four veries are all to be met 
with hi Mr, Huntingdon/’ 
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Why, child, you shudder as if I had men¬ 
tioned some monster for your husband 

My dear mamma, Mr. Huntingdon is old 
enough to be my grandfather—I am not 
eighteen, and he acknowledges to fifty- 
eight.** 

Then you would govern him the better, 
my dear.** 

He is scarcely higher than my shoulder, 
and so enormously fat.” 

“ And enormously rich too, my dear !*’ 

He is so sensual, and drinks so much; 
every night,,after supper, his eyes roll, as he 
looks at me, until I get quite alarmed.** 

If he*s fond of his bottle, you’d have less 
of his company, and which, as you dislike him, 
would be a fortunate thing for ^ou.” 

His temper is so violent, and his ideas are 
so low and coarse—I could never endure his 
company.” 

His fortune would enable you to live en¬ 
tirely in the world, in company of your own 
seieotion.’* 

** He is so cruel to the poor, and so uncha¬ 
ritable in all hii^ sentimentSf*' 

t 

“ He is a very pious luau—and immejasejiy 
rich, and what is of more consequence to you. 
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he in lore with y<m la^dktractioit, and will 
settk every shilling upon yon, to he at your 
own disposal at his death—and if 1 am rightly 
informed, that dreadful scorbutic btitnour of 
hJs, will, if he continues drinking, very soon 
carry him off/’ 

But arguments like these were likely to 
have the diametrically opposite effect upon 
Matilda, to that of persuading her to a mar* 
riage with Mr. Huntingdon, There were, how¬ 
ever, two other arguments, of a very different 
description, which wrought pow erfully upon 
her mild and affectionate disposition. The 
one, that her father so devoutly wished the 
marriage, that the emotions of joy at the mere 
proposals of it, had occasioned his death—the 
other, that by^ her marriage of Mr. Hunting¬ 
don she would save her mcther from passing 
the remainder of her days in an alms-house. 

Matilda’s devotion to her father when living, 
and her affectionate memory of him isince his 
death, gave the first of these ar^ments great 
infiaence over her mind. She knew that her 
fattm^ had been robbed of every joy of life, by 
his ceaseldia anxiety upon the^ subject of her 
seltiament^^ia the' world, and every human 
umtira'^tedueed herlo fh that scheme, the 
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very joy at which had been so excessive as to 
deprive her beloved parent of existence.—Her 
mother used every artifice to procure hereon*' 
sent to this marriage ; she made every pos¬ 
sible appeal to her gratitude^ to her attach¬ 
ment to the memory of her father^ and to her 
affection and duty to her surviving parent. 
At length Matilda yielded a reluctant assent 
—and the hour of her assenting was the last 
in which she enjoyed one single sensation of 
cheerfulness or comfort. 

Mr. Huntingdon^ enraptured at his pros¬ 
pect of felicity^ begged her to furnish his 
house according to her own taste, and assured 
her that unlimited funds should be at her dis- ^ 
posal for the purpose. She mildly replied, 
that she had no pretensions to tjtste, and had 
no right to be dissatisfied with the furniture 
which had been good enough for her prede^ 
cessor. His first wife had left a very consider¬ 
able quantity of valuable jewels, these he 
presented to Matilda, begging her to have 
them re-set according to her fancy, and to the 
reigning fashion^ She calmly replied, that 
jewelry was an abject of perfect indifference 
to her; she had not been born to the posses¬ 
sion of such objects, andhad been early taught 
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not to attach jiny importance to them. Mr. 
Huntingdon at length presented her with hve 
hundred pounds tb;r her wardrobe fur the en¬ 
suing occasion—this brought to her recollec¬ 
tion the certainty and,near approach of her 
fate^ and she involuntarily burst into tearsi as 
she implored him to give the money for that 
purpose, not to herself, but to her mother. 
She positively refused choosing the colour or 
^Qcprations of his new carriage, and the choice 
fell upon her mother, who chose colours, 
trappings, and decorations, so extremely 
gj^udy, that the carriage was totally unsuited 
to Mr*' Uuutingdon’s character as the minister 


of a Methodist meeting-house. 

„ At Jength the nuptial day arrived, and the 
face and eyes of the pale and trembUngMatilda, 
evinced that sbe had past a sleepless nightin 

wretchedness. Her h^autifullips 
were red and moist, hut the paleness of her 
chee|; slightly ti^ed^ with a hectic flush—her 
aerial form apd timid attitude bespoke her of 


a^tb^r, woi;ld, she looked like some pure 
.a|tiri^.af heaven, jepibodied in the most ex- 

tojrea^t^ ii^ mag ati 
, sjitli b 9 tii thp ferxoiir ,nd 

.S|ie beautiful 
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nnd weeping eyes to Heaven^ as if to implore 
the Deity to pity her wretchedness^ and to 
pardon her for prostituting her oaths of love 
upon his altar. 

The gratification which Mr. Huntingdon 
evinced at his nuptials^ was coarse and of¬ 
fensive to delicacy. He even thanked the 
mother for having contrived the marriage for 
him against the daughter’s wishes, and swore 
to be liberal to her through life, in repayment 
of such services. 

After the church ceremony was over, and 
the party had returned to Mr. Huntingdon’s 
house, the timid and alarmed Matilda sat by 
her mother, as if for a protection against some 
dreaded evil. She was sometimes pensive 
and melancholy; at others, sh^ appeared ab¬ 
stracted, and unconscious of the objects 
around her—or would gaze on every body with 
wild dismay, as if bereft of her reason. 

At night she clung to her mother, as the 
dove clung to the ark, trembling at the deso¬ 
lation, hopelessness and ruin, into which un¬ 
friendly hands would plunge her. She at one 
time evinced more of resolution and of self- 
will than she had ever before exhibited; but 
it was the momentary effect of the excitement 
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o( fcer inkHl, for diroctjiy Afterw^dn^ she fell 

m 

i^to a atat^ of fatuitj, grinding her teeth and 
gibbering, aa if she had been a maniac^ ter- 
rifled at some visionary tQrmentQx^ 

The terror of the unhappy giiiiM^med to 
animate the husband to the full aome of ex-* 
pectation. 

For the remainder of her life, Mr. Hunting¬ 
don treated her with every kindness possible 
for his brute nature to exej^cise—it was merely 
the lavishing of money by a sensuahst, upon 
an ol^ect which constituted his only enjoy- 
ment^ and which be felt himself unworthy to 
possess. He had been accused of occasion¬ 
ing the death of his first wife by a series of 
the most brutal ael^ns; and of ruining .the 
peace of his second, by concbict almost as fe- 
rociouSf But^ with lus present^wife, he ex¬ 
hibited all the fondness of an old man for a 


young and beautiful woman. . , - 

Matilda Fec^ttad all-his atteatipp witb u 
patient gratitude. She . uevet uttered ope 
complaint of her sitaatie&-~.^be uever gave 
ojljt look of teprc^ok at the parent that had 
^ropriiSoed never breatlmd,ODe jii^le 

sigh in her presep^^bat tlte canker of Wr 
happineaevM.pieyi^.on her heaidr-e^ Itaa 
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silently sinking into the grire—and the ptos- 

^ I 

pect of this refiige from her miseries, afforded 
her the only feelings of hope and gladness 
which she had felt since the loss of her be¬ 
loved father. 

At length the progress of her consumption 
confined her to her bed, in which she was 
doomed to linger many months in patient 
hope of dissolution. Her only consolation was 
to caress her chil^, a sickly girl of great 
beauty. She would play with this infant in¬ 
cessantly, and when she had lulled it to sleep, 
with her elbow upon her pillow and her cheek 
resting npon her hand, she would watch its 
slumbers for hours, the large tear often falling 
on its infant face, and her tips sometimes miir- 
mnring a prayer'to the Deity? as her eyes 
were alternately cast upon the baby, or up to 
Heaven. ' 

Mr. Huntingdon seemed distracted with the 
idea losing her, and whatever might have 
been his positive joy at the death of his first 
wife, or his indifference ^at the loss bt his 
s^ond, his grii^f, upon the present occasion, 
seemed, by itai^ces8,'to^b^ lbmewhat 
nature of retrihutiv^'jusdcbV" 

Although Mfe hkd alWay^ treated Matilda 
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alike His money and bis cai^e’sses, tbe natural 
ferocity of his temper could not be r*e8trliined 
from venting itself upon her mother—the 
woman to whom he swore munificence and 
gratitude for her assisting his vie^ upon her 
'daughter. He subjected her to every species 
of mortification and insult—kept her in a 
most inconvenient state of privation, and often 
loaded her W'ith the gros&est abuse. 

Matilda never reproached him, though he 
often saw her eyes suffused with tears at his 
conduct to her parent. Her principles ^ere 
too correct to allow her to assist her mother 
wiili her husband's funds, without fifs con^ 
sent, and she consi^red all she possessed as 
derived from,^ and therefore justly belon^ng 
fo'him. But her parent v/as often in want of 
many of the comforts and decencies of clothing, 
and the dejected and heart-broken girt)’would 
dh these occasions; finish 
work, which the mother sold, to furnish her 

s 

ififK immediate objects she stood in need 
ofi^ Hff, ‘Huntingdon suspected that ^hese 
fhin^ whfelittiipli'Odto tho'tttothbr by her 

of cdorse at hitf'expence. ■. He. 

but 


alliAiM to thMltobje^t^eirithMatilda) 
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his mercenary passions vented themselves in 
abuse of the mother, which he heaped upon 
her whenever any other circumstances af¬ 
forded him a pretext for being out of temper. 

At length the crisis of Matilda's fate had 
approached. She told her mother early one 
morning, that the hand of death was upon 
her. 

You look better, my child, this morning 
than you have done for some weeks—Mr. 
Huntingdon has made the same observa¬ 
tion.” 

The appearances of consumptive persons 
are proverbially deceptive. The extremities 
of my limbs are getting cold, and 1 feel a dull, 
cold, heaviness in the oj^ulation about my 
heart. Mother, my cares at thjs moment are 
entirely for you. As to myself, 1 have long 
made my peace with God—and as to my infant, 
I see that she inherits from me the disorder 
to which 1 owe my blessed ^ release from all 
my sufferings. This is the last kiss I shall 
ever give my child—-Oh God! this is the pain 
of parting with life.—My little, sleeping in¬ 
fant, shall we meet in heaven—or are we the 
unhappy victims of delusion-Mr. Hun¬ 

tingdon, you enter the ,room in time to make 

o3 
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iQie (happyateala upon me faat, and 
eire 1 die, I have one earnest prayer to make 
to you/' 

'' My dearest Matilda, why do you talk of 
immediate death, the physician aasuresime 
yon are this morning considerably, very con* 
siderably better/’ 

** I have not time, dear Sir, to speak bat to 
one purpo^—1 have one last favour to entreat 
of yQu~I have reserved it as my dying re¬ 
quest* To grant it will contribute to your 
satisfaction in this world, and to your happi¬ 
ness Imreafter/’ 

Let me press your band to my lips, my 
deer Matilda; oh how conscience smites me, 
and religion itself afibrds no comfortin anhour 
like this!—beve sacrificed you, lovely inno¬ 
cent, to this unhallowed, annatural alliance*'' 

4 

'* SM|i» Sir, yon h«v« done all in your power 
to make me happy-^nd I thank you grate* 
fnllyn^But oh! by the love you b^r me-^by 
tkia infant pledge i leave you—by ray ties of 
wife and nother, I conjure you, swear to rae 
bot one promise." 

** My henonred end beloved wife>*>-by all 
ibai's dear te me on earth, by the hope of 
Heaven, and) ^ not less ohenshed rrancm* 
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branch of thyself, your dying wishes shall be 
fulfilled with the most righteous, hallowed 
fidelity.”. 

** Then all is well—die in peace*—I thank 
you for your pledge. Do not, dear Sir, do 
not use my poor mother ill—treat her kindly 
in her old days—and God reward you.” 

** 1 will support your mother as my own, in 
tenderness and love. My dear Matilda— 

inay be my crimes, 1 never injured 
yOUf^l^ut in that sad falsehood of your father’s 
dying wish. It was love of you, and wild de¬ 
lirium, which that love had wrought, that 
drove me to so cursed an artifice. But, in a 
solemn hour like this^—forgive me for it—Ma-^ 
tilda, say but you forgive me, and those few 
words will be the balsam of v^y future life— 
they’ll plead for me in Heaven—she answers 
no^**-«he’ll not forgive me 

Great God! my child is dead/—said the 
mother, throwing herself, upon the bed and 
clasping Matilda’s feet—ami her last sigh 
was for me, who had so cruelly sacrificed 
hen” 

“ Dead I” exclaimed the distracted husband, 
taking Matilda’s'band and gazing on her fime 
in wiM diaipay^*^ Oh yes, shea dead—she’s 
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d«fd->that cold glassy eye ia not as it used 
to be—the smile upon the lips is beauty’s self! 
—Oh! let me kiss those lips—there is no 
warmth-^no life—the smile continuest but it 
is not natural. Matilda, do not fix that stal- 
fast gase on me—speak comfort to niy heart 
—^that look appals me for a life of crimes, 
and drives me into madness, whilst thy loved 
face is all serenity. Say but one word I Ma^ 
tUdfi, let me bear thy loved voice agaior^those 
pretty lips can’t move—there is no hope—she’s 
dead!”—cried the distracted mao, throwing 
himself upon the corpse. 

Matilda’s face had an expression of the 
most tender loveliness. The colour had not 
l^t her cheek, which exhibited her usual 
beuutiful fairness of complexion, without the 
pallidness of death. There was a faint curl 
uppn the, upper lip, which gave the mouth a 
singular expression which it was impossible 
to gaae upon, from the mixed emotions which 
iterated of love and sorrow. It seemed like 
the,repose of virgin womanhood, with the ex- 
presMPh ofjinfant softness and innocence. 

I{o imngioation could conceive the change 
wliich the death of thie lovely girl produced 
In Mr. iluatingdon. He loathed, all food— 
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gave up his habits of- intoxication^^the hur¬ 
ricane of his passions subsided intd a feeble 
and plaintive submissiveness of disposition— 
he appeared perfectly indifferent to all objects^ 
excepting his infant, and his wife’s mother, 
both of whom he caressed with the utmost 
fondness. 

Almost his whole time was devoted to the 
infant* It was incessantly in his arms—^wben 
asleep, he would watch and pray over it with 
the most tender solicitude, and directly it 
awoken be again clasped it as an object which 
bestowed infinite happiness, and released him 
from a world of pain.—In the day, Mr. Hun¬ 
tingdon's countenance and deportment esthi- 
bited every mark of deep and submissive 
row, but when at night he wag left alone, he 
presented a very different spectacle. 

' On these occasions, he would sit for an hour 
in a chair, muttering to himself, his counte¬ 
nance ^distorted with agonizing reffections, 
and his forehead streaming with perspiration 
from the convulsions of his whole body*—- 
Presently he would grind his teeth, give a 
feeble scream^ and olenehisg hrsiists #aald 
start from his chair and rush into the middle 
of the room,’then seeming to recollect^Mm- 
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sdi^ would fell os die «o& is a state of utter 
exhaustioD. 

The child, his last asd only consolation, 
was dying of a consumptioB<i>-~He bod the ad¬ 
vice of every eminent physiema.—He removed 
it from place to place according to the change 
of season, or the advice of different medical 
attendantSif—He took it to Devonsbiie for the 
softness of the air, and travelled to Bristol 
Hot Wells, and to the coasts of Kent and Sus¬ 
sex, in hopes to recover it. But the child 
grew worse and worse, and it was with difii- 
cttlty that the fether was restrained from even 
going with it to Madeira or to Italy. At 
length, however, one morning that Mr. Uun- 
{mgdon was .caressing the infant, it threw its 
little arms round his neck, and seemed to 
oling to faint as if in tenter; presently she re¬ 
leased hergrasp, and her little cheek foU upon 
bis sboulder.>-The father lotfecd anxiously in 
its face«~.«he fell badi with the month open, 
‘—the feet was hat too well revealed, the child 
had breathed her last, 

ABhongh every ipsod and bad foitune of 
Mr. HnaiingdoB'* life was clearly deducible 
from McmidMy caaees, it was his habit, as it 
ia vdtb aB petstms of hia dasa. to trace all 
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his prosperity and adversity to the immediate 
interference of Providence. His rapid and 
extraordinary success in life, the mere result 
of villany favoured by circumstances, was a 
pure emanation from. the goodness of Provi¬ 
dence ; when miseries came upon him in such 
thick battalions, they equally proceeded from 
the goodness of Providence, for, said Mr. 
Huntingdon, quoting from the Scriptures, 
** Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, and 
chaeriseth every son whom he receiveth.** 

But this deduction of every thing en nmm 
from the goodness of Providence, no longer 
suited Mr. Huntingdon, in the state of extreme 
misery to which he was reduced by the death 
of the child. He now began to trace his 
wretchedness to the punishtpanl of Provi¬ 
dence for his sins, and ho commenced a strict 
scrutiny of his life, in order to trace his mis¬ 
fortunes to particular actions, which he might 
expiate by some atoning act of grace. With¬ 
out an^ object upon earth to console him, his 
last ties to life destroyed, and himself quickly 
fading from existence, with his beloved wealth, 
the stimuiant So his misdeeds, useless, and 
descending to strangers, Ms reflections were 
poignards to his heart His health could not 
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s^ppctt Bvteb seTere aad eiidkss conftict o( 
tha mind and passions, and he became every 
day more feeble, whilst the increasing weak¬ 
ness of his body, gave a serious reaction to 
the*disease of his mind. 

To add to his misfortunes, from his utter in- 
capacity to preach, his congregation rapidly 
left him, and went over to the meeting-house 
of his great enemy.*—This, he said, was the 
hardest blow of all, and it convinced him, that 

like Job, the Lord would humble him to the 
dust/’ 

But, in his reflections upon bis past life, 
the crimes that smote his conscience the most 
sorely, were, said Mr. Howel, the treatmeni 

M 

of hift first wife, and bis villany to myself. 
He bad been sjipposed to have murdered tbis 
unhappy woman, but of tlis he was entirely 
ionooent,~-<'3bie foots were, tbat he bad treated 
her with the most revolting bmtality, and in 
the severity of winter had denied her the com* 
moBu necessaries of Ufe.>»One evening, the 
shivering metch had requested as he was 
ntnlUng money so fast by bts chapel, diat he 
would letdmv have some fiaunels and a warm 
cloak, for she could not stand the winter,” 
—this led toiliid violenUy teproaebing hot for 
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her fiwopenstty to finery> and to alb** the ein- 
ful vanities of the fiesh and the devil/'—The 
poor woman^ in reply to this, pointed out the 
care he took oFhimself, his flannel atockings, 
fleecy hosiery waistcoats^ his great coats,— 
and finally, his quantity of ale and' brandy, 
which he took under pretence of keeping dot 
the cold. The truth of this charge madc^it 
most irritating to Mr^ Huntingdon, whose tern* 
per at the moment w^as more than ordinarily 
inflammable from the quantity of.brandy he 
had been drinking.—Scarcely had the last 
words proceeded from the lips of this unfor- 
nate wretch, than he threw the tumbler which 
he had just emptied, at her face, and it struck 
her between the eyes, snflusing her counte¬ 
nance with blood.—Not content with this, he 
beat faer most unmercifully, and exhibited to 
her a cord, which he said he kept in the house 
to hang her, if she exasperated hitn too far. ^ 
The unhappy woman left the honse^ declaring 
that she would never return, and Mr. Hunting¬ 
don cursed her as she went out at the door, 
telling her^ith a sardonic laugh, that ^ ** she 
had often tried that before, but had always 
been glad to come back/’ ' ^ 

But in this instance^ she iiever did^return. 
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night was cold, and tha frosen 

anow was driYen with a fierce east wind, that 
the most hardened countenance eould not 
withstand.—In this dreadful night, was the 
poor wretch driven out, a houseless wan¬ 
derer, with nothing on but a shift and ragged 
gown, her stomach un&upplied with food, and 
her body sore from numerous bruises. Mr. 
Huntingdon knew little but by inference of 
tbs dreadful nature of the night, for directly 
after his wife left the house, he undressed by 
the fire and went into his warm bed, where 
he slept profoundly.—It is true, that he was 
once awakened in the middle of the night by 
tbs howling of the fierce wind in tiie chim¬ 
ney, and by the beating of the froeeo snow 
against the window. He might at this mo¬ 
ment havSrthottght of his unhappy wife, whom 
lie had dfivmi out to bear ** the pelting of the 
^pitiless storm/’ and bis conscience might 
have smote him few his barbarity; but his re- 
fiectioni were t not of long continuance, for, 
pajyyiiig die' hed^^clothes round his shoulders, 
he uddieieei himself to sleep, and slept pto- 
^ndly nsdil the next morning. 

The wife not ^appearing, occasioned much 
couvarsatiem amongst the neighbours, but 
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Mr« Huntingdon briefly related the truth as 
to her having left the house in a passion^ and 
that he had seen nothing of her since. His 
pious vocation stopt all farther gossip upon 
the subject^ particularly as his immediate 
neighbours consisted of his own followers. 

But the newspapers had been full of a hor¬ 
rid murder that had been committed upon the 
night in question. Upon the succeeding morn¬ 
ing, some labourers bad found the body of 
a woman with her throat cut from ear to ear, 
m a field lying between Somer’s Town and 
Camden Town. The body had been removed 
to the dead-room of the parish work-house, 
and hand-bills were stuck about town describ¬ 
ing the corpse, m order that the friends or 
relations might claim it. 

The description so completely answered to 
that of Mrs. Huntingdon, that there could be 
no doubt of the identity; and to pacify the 
neighbourhood, Mr. Huutingdon at last pro¬ 
mised that he would go and look at the body. 
But he artfully postponed the visit until the 
putridity of the corpse had obliged the pa¬ 
rish officers to bury it, and he then repaired 
to the work-house to make his enquiries. To 
his astonishment and alarm, the officers in- 
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8«rted apon his looking^t ths body» wd pro** 
eesded to open the grave for that purpose,— 
The body was exposedi with the precise gown 
which his wife had on, at the time of his beat* 
ing her out of the hoase. But the poor wretch 
had a large scar in the centre of her foreiiead 
from the blow which her husband had given 
her before her death.—^Tbe whole forehead was 
discoloured and putrid, with the exception of 
this scar^ which seemed to stand out, promi* 
nent and white^ amidst the surrounding putre* 
faction, as if it had been preserved by outraged 
nature, as a damning mark against the hus- 
band’s goilt 

«Mr. Huntingdon stood at the brink of the 
grave, and inspected the body with the most 
cold indifferenv^e, and then declared tliat he 
knew nothing of it.—In iiis way home, liis 
clOrk^JonaSf who had been his companion 
upon this journey, asked him, Why, Sir, did 

you not acknowledge the body,-^it was your 
wife’s evident!]! by the gown, the letter H 
upoix the shift, and that scar on the forehttd/* 
Whtt, good Jonas, would my ackirow* 
ledgmont have dond, it would only have made 
the parisheiflSoers saddle me with the expences 
of the woman’s foimral/’ 
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Mr. Huntingdon however felt some com¬ 
punctious visitings of nature upon his return 
from this inspection of the corpse; but the 
great success he bad about this time in build* 
ing his grand^meeting-house/ and in attract* 
ing so large and wealthy a congregation, 
convinced him that he was favoured by Pro¬ 
vidence, and appointed to preach to a be¬ 
nighted people.”—He thought no more of his 
wife. Six years after^ he turned her brothef 
Zachariah Wilson out of the hosier’s shop, for 
defrauding him of two pounds, and the poor 
fellow afterwards died in a jail. 

Now that Mr. Huntingdon’s reminiscencies 
came upon him in full force, his conduct to 
his first wife filled him witli terrors of the 
wrath to come. But to make ^onement for 
his cruelty to her was impossible—for hei: 
last relation Zachariah Wilson had perished, 
through his means, in a jail, and his only child 
had died in the work house. < . 

But his crimes to me, continued Mr^. 
llow^, were' the next great source of his 
horiOTii, and aUber ^ long and severe conflict.^ 
between: the love of money, and the dread .of 
damnatipir, he resolved to Case his soul df its 
fearful load, by refunding to me at least a 
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{Muct of his thefts of my property, the loss of 
which had brought me to ruin. 

For this purpose he repaired to my former 
miserable lodgings in St. Giles's, and asked 
my old Irish landlady what had become of 
me» Mrs. M'Quarrie, with an oath declared, 
that afae had turned me out for not paying 
the rent, that she had seen nothing of iae» but 
believed 1 had come to no good end. From 
thence he repaired to M^Phail's, but found 
that M'Pbail and bis family were swept from 
the face of the earth. From M^Phairs be 
went to my friend, Mr. Brown’s, who dreading 
that he meant me some further mischief^ re¬ 
fused to let him know where I wag to be found. 
It was in vain that Mr. Huntingdon assured him 
that be meant me no harm—and that he had 
aometbing to communicate to me that was very 
much to my advantage. Mr. Brown could 
not conceive, that any act of justice or of bene* 
vplence from Mr. Huntingdon was within the 
scope of poseibility; and, as to his assurances, 
he had so often witnessed his perjury, that to 
|uit|dng that be eatd would he give the least 
^credit. At length, in order to get rid of the 
trouble of Mr. Huntingdon’s frequent in* 
quiries, and to save me from danger> be as- 
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sured that person that I v^as dead—upon 
which, said Mr. Brown, the oldman started 
back, and ckspjing his hands, with his eyes to 
heaven^ exclaimed, Howel dead, then indited 
am I most wretched.” 

Huntingdon’s alternate melancholy and 
phrenzy increased every day, until at last he 
bec 2 une feeble tn the extreme. The gloom 6f 
a Nbvember seemed toincrease his suderihgs. 
For a week he had been extremely bad— 
in his frantic energies would rave and sorest 
about** the scar—the scar,” and beg for God's 
sake they would remove the body.** At 
other times, be would sit muttering about 

Howel’s death—a murder in the eyes of 
God.” One day he had been more cfilm than 
usual, and had retired to rest after a long 
prayer, which surprised every body, as he had 
lately seemed to have the greatest horror at 
the idea of his family prayeifs, all his sup^ 
plications to heaven consisting of his sud- 
dan, agonized ejaculations, when recollections 
wrought hitu to phrenzy. The next morning, 
his s^aht,upon entering the room, found him 
lying under the bed clothes, with his thrisat 

ear toear, and bis razor lying by his 
right hand, / 
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It \v3s the account of this suicide^ and the 
report of the Coloner's Inquest^ in the news- 
papers^ continued Mr. Howel, that induced 
me to go down to Mr. Huntingdon's house 
at Hackney—I introduced myself to Mrs. 
Mathews, who seemed astonished ut my appear¬ 
ance, assuring me that Mr. Huntingdon had 
fully believed me to be dead. IShe informed 
me, that Mr. Huntingdon had made a will, in 
which he had left her an annuity of £400, and 
had bequeathed the rest of his property solely 
to myself—^that will he had nevei altered—and 
I was the only executor. 

The old lady was extremely anxious to 
learn some particulars of Mr. Huntingdon's 
former Rfe and circumstances, in all of which 
she was totally ignorant. For heaven’s 
sake, Mr, Howel," said the old lady—what 
could be the meaning of Kis always screaming 
out, * the scar—the scar on the forehead/ 
this scream always drove him mad. And thin 
ha would talk for whole nights of cutting 
somebody's throat—of Sarah’s murder, and of 
{^I'Hoa^rs death.**--»Upon these points I did 
not fhiidc it prudent to satisfy the old lady’s 
ciiri08ity,~-In my turn, I asked Mrs. Mathews 
what wai the feason that every passage in 'the 
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house^ every room, and every landing place 
of both staircases, bad one or more suspended 
oil lamps.—It is,” said she, because Mr. 
Huntingdon was so terrified at darkness—and 
the moment the sun set, he used to ring the 
bell and see all these lamps lighted. The lai>t 
thing at night, he used to go round the house, 
accompanied by his three men servants, to 
ascertain that the whole of these lamps had 

been trimmed, and put in a state to burn well 

< 

through the night.” 

I found Mr. Huntingdon’s property to be 
large, but of the most diversified, and, for his 
profession, of the most singular description. 
It consisted of sixty thousand pounds stopK 
in the three per cents, consols, with small sums 
invested in the other funds, and in Bank and 
India stock. He had shares in several docks, 
canals, rail-ways, aad insurance offices. He 
also possessed one large mansion in Gros- 
venor. Square, let at an enormous sum to a 
nobleman, ^vhose goods he had more than 
once seized for rent. He had two hous.e 9 ;in 

f - 7 * , ^ ^ 

the neighbourhood of London—two public 
houses in the Borough, a gin shop at Wap- 
ping^^and two pawnbrokers shops in Mary-le- 

t _ •. Ml* 

bonne. He possessed two chapels, with §h^s 
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io six others, was part proprietor iii one of 
the subscription gaming houses in St. James’s 
Street, and had also a large share in one of the 
lower gambling houses in the neighbour* 

hood, which are vulgarly called Hells. 

Although a fiery bigot for what be called 
the nght faith, I found that, in investing his 
property, Mr. Huntingdon was '* a tnend to no 
sect,’' but a man of liberal principles. It was 
tme, both his own lai^e and small chapels, or 
meeting houses, were strictly speaking. Me* 
thodist; but those of which he possessed only 
shares were of every denomination—two were 
&sbionable Establishment chapels in the west 
end of the town—one was a Catholic chapel-*' 
one a Unitarian-**one an Anabaptist, and 
one had been alternately Swedenborgi&i, 
MoggletOaian, Southcotiao, or any tiling else, 
according to the highest offer of rent. My 
right to this last chapel was disputed by a 
law tvig>tDaker, who had preached in it fbrse^ 
voral yeus With great advantage to himself. I 
fi)|0kd that this ftilow, like Sylla, had a head 
to eoiMive and a hand to execute* anjr mis- 
fljhfeft He had no right whatever to the 
Olaime that he set up; but fc nowing the eitpense, 
ddkiiyi and uneertainty of our laws, and that. 
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in a case like the preeenti there would be no 
lack of perjury upon the part of antago¬ 
nist and his clerk, 1 thought proper to com¬ 
promise the business at a loss of some hundred 
pounds, and I left my opponent in glad and 
prosperous possession of his pulpit. The fates, 
however, soon revenged me of this injury, for 
soon after, our principal theatre was burnt, 
and my antagonist, upon the ensuing Sunday 
evening, preached a sermon of thanks^ving 
at the destruction of this great “ temple of 
Bella V’ the centre of profane ness and debau¬ 
chery. He was so unusually long in his ex¬ 
planations of the evidence and proofs, that 
this destruction of the temple of sin had been 
effected by the special interference of Divine 
Providence, that his congregation did not de¬ 
part until almost all the candles in the chapel 
were burnt out. At ten o’clock that night, 
the chapel was discovered to be on 6re, and 
by twelve, it was burnt to the grounds The 
building was not insured, and when the news 
was brought to the unfortunate wig-maker, 
it made his hairs stand an end with teit^ and 
vexation. . .. 

I had some difficulty in disposing ofiMr. 
Huntingdon’s shares in the two gaming houses. 
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The price offered to me, appeared to bear 
ao proportion to the largeness of income de^ 
rived from them* The explanation of this 
was, that, in the case of the large gaming¬ 
house, it was frequented only by the highest 
nobility, who seldom paid their debts; and in 
respect to the smaller gaming-house, or hell, 
the bribes to informere and police officers were 
so immense, as to swallow up a large share 
of the profits, notwithstanding which, they 
were exposed to the danger of being sup¬ 
pressed and indicted by the magistrates. 1 
did not, however, choose to continue in pos¬ 
session of such detestable property, and 1 sold 
my share in the large subscription house to an 
eminent court physician, whilst my share of 
the hell I sold to the first purchaser who pre¬ 
sented himself. 

After settling my CKecutorship account, 
and paying the odious extortion of the go- 
venunent, a duty of ten per .cent, upon the 
property of the deceased, I found the reverend 
gentleman had Ibft me altogether more than 
a^hmiAlsd thousand pounds, aud incumbered 
only with the small annuity to Mrs. Mathews, 
bis fnothei>iii4aw. 

Possessed nova df au immense fortune, and 
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with no conneetion whatever to impart it to^ 
without m{e, or child, or brother, and ignorant 
even of my parentage, aware only of one sad 
truth, that they were numbered with the dead, 
my mind was occupied with incessant visions 
and schemes of what 1 might do with my 
money, for the improvement of my fellow 
creatures. I subscribed largely to every public 
improvement, because 1 liked to see objects of 
beauty and grandeur around me, and 1 liked 
the idea that man was.active in the pursuit of 
novel and beneficial projects. I contributed 
liberally, not to what are generally called cha¬ 
ritable institutions, and the greater part of 
which are, in their ultimate effects, sources of 
vice and misery, but to those institutions the 
objects of which were to diffuse that great 
source of all morals—knowledge, or whose 
design was to relieve only such accidents of 
the poor as could not be foreseen or provided 
against^such as the inconveniences arising 
from a deaf, or dumb, or blind child, or a 
vicious son sacrificed to the or a daughter 

sacrificed to the wantonness of the priidloged^. 
great. > . 

At one time I conceived the plan, of carrj^«> 
ing out a large colony to the central regions 
VO?., in. p 
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of the interior of America. 1 designed, not 
to carry out agricultural labourers to a 
country where food is supplied in aucli super¬ 
abundance, but to transport some of the 
starving mechanics and artisans of Europe, 
and to found a large city in the back, terri¬ 
tories of America, a city which should ex¬ 
change its manufactures for the raw produce 
of the lauds already cultivated in those re¬ 
gions. I found, however, that the universal 
passion of our nature to become propiietors 
and cultivators of the soil, penaded strongly 
even the artisan and manufacturer who knew 
nothing of sowing or reaping; and that to go 
to America was, with the poor of England, 
viewed solely as the means of becoming tlic 
proprietors of land. 1 moreover found, that 
the laws which prohibited the poor man leaving 
his country and taking his knowledge and in- 
flustry to the best market, and which allowed 
the rich to transport their capital and science 
to where they please, formed almost insu¬ 
perable obstra^ions to my design. 

fittest turned my views towards Ireland, 
and conceived that a person like myself so 
thoroughly destitute of religious or political 
prejudices^ and willing to devote an immense 
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fortune to philanthropic objects, might effect 
much for that ill fated country. I therefore 
wrote to several of the most enlightened of 
the nobility and gentry of Ireland upon the 
subject. My letters made no distinction of 
sect or party, for I never deigned to consider 
such paltry distinctions. I was astonished 
at the answers I got from my different corre¬ 
spondents. However diversified were their 
sentiments upon some subjects, they all con¬ 
curred in a cold indifference towards their 
country, and a thorough hatred of its inhabit¬ 
ants. The government held out no encourage¬ 
ment. Not repulsed by these appearances, I 
proceeded to Dublin, and after a short resi¬ 
dence in that capital, 1 made the tour of the 
island. 1 found it a country too much divided 
against itself to admit of easy improvement. 

A reformer is always an odious character 
in all countries. Man is not a reforming 
animal. Every vice and deformity of institu¬ 
tions are approved of, provided they were 
established by our < ancestdi^ Ireland parti¬ 
cularly exhibited, the truth of these remarks. 
It was impossible to do more for the people, 
than to lay the foundation of improvementSf 

which, perhaps, a succeeding generationmight 
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mature* But my disposition was too sanguine^ 
and my temperament too ardent^ to admit of 
my waiting for such results* I loved the 
progress of improvement^ and cared not what 
sacrifice I made^ what obloquy I bore, pro¬ 
vided I saw my species growing better and 
wiser; but to hold an endless conflict with bi¬ 
gotry, superstition, and ignorance ; to oppose 
tyranny, and to obstruct oppression; and to 
see the very men whom I served hug tbeir 
chains and abhor the efforts of their deliverer 
—this has been the fate of every reformer— 
but who could support such a conflict for a 
precarious and distant improvement? 

I found that the evils of Ireland arose fioin 
causes too profitable to the arist<»cracy aud 
government for any set of rulers to permit any 
reform or melioration. I therefore left lieland, 
resolved* wherever 1 should settle* to eflect 
every possible benefit in my own neighbour¬ 
hood* without sacrificing myself to any gene¬ 
ral schemes^ for an ungrateful order of beings. 

Upon my landing at Holyhead, the extreme 
beaitty of Wales induced me to travel through 
l^^ountry* and when I arrived at this roman- 
He spot* 1 found that the Btdborough and 
BribeweU families were selling large tracts of 
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Jand. The quantities to be sold did not equal 
in value one quarter of my wealth, but I learnt 
from the neighbourhood that both of these 
families were '' running out” so fast, that in a 
few years, I might buy up all their estates. I 
found these opinions verified in the sequel^ 
and I have now invested nearly all my funds 
in purchasing lands in this county. 

I have also built this extensive Doric man¬ 


sion, for the Gothic is unfit for domestic pur¬ 
poses, and the Doric is the only remaining 
order suited to the bold and romantic scenery 
which surrounds me. 

Upon my settling in the county, I received 

} 

the most assiduous attention from all the 


neighbouring nobility and gentry, and we 
continued upon good terms, until my aversion 
to abuses, and my efforts to improve the poor 
and middling classes^ aroused the fears of the 

“ , h 

aristocracy. At length the county election 
was announced, and my independent conduct 
relative to the votes of n^ tenantry, almost 


severed my connection with the upper classes. 
Things however would very soon have come 
round again, M, as T was firm and resolut^e 
upon general prihciples, and without person¬ 
ality to any man, my idimense' wealth'would 
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have prevented my being ejected from society. 
But shortly after this election, it was my fate 
to fall in with yoang Lewis, and my grow¬ 
ing attachment to this child, alienated me 
from the world, and abstracting myself from 
society at the very moment when society was 
discussing the propriety of my expulsion, I 
stood appttently self-convicted, and 1 have 
never made any effort to regain that inter¬ 
course with the great of which a singular union 
of circumstances had deprived me. 

There are few things which 1 have more 
studiously avoided than the sight of an elec¬ 
tion for a member of Parliament. The scene 
has always been particularly offensive to me. 
—I have viewed in it nothing more than a 
mob prostituting the most serious and exalted 
functions of their lives to brutal violence and 
drunkenness; men selling their important and 
hnnobling privileges fof loore of the most pal¬ 
try amount, and contriving a whole compli¬ 
cated system of peijury in its most degrading 
and destructive form, in order to effect their 
barter with safSsty; the great purchasthg these 
peijitred totSs, and perjuring themselves to 
re-sell theot 'at a higher market, and finally 
defending this system as the most wise and 
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holy. It always creates in me reflections 
upon the artificial and sophisticated state of 
our institutions* and 1 draw the picture in my 
mind of the moi*ah religious and prosperous 
state to which we should have long ago at¬ 
tained^ had this frightful system been destroy* 
ed. But I have more particularly avoided 
such scenes* because they make me misan* 
thropic- They are talked society* and 
they invariably elicit such debasing senti¬ 
ments* such a perverse adherence to evil and 
such prejudice in its favour, with such an an¬ 
tipathy to improvement* that 1 cannot esteem 
or love my fellow man. But circumstances 
obliged me on one occasion to be present at 
the election of a member for the adjoining 
county. There were* upon th^hustings* seve¬ 
ral of the most distinguished orators of the 
House of Commons* axul they severally ad¬ 
dressed the populace. Their speeches had 
much art and much elegance* but there was 
nothing to convince a sound intellect* or to 
warm the noble feelings of our nature ; they 
were addressed to the faiicy> the prejudices, 
the interests* , aud the most ignoble feeliugs 
of our uature.***There was nothing h^egt in 
them. ]$veu the speeches in behalf of the po- 
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pulac candidate evinced, that the orators were 
speaking in the trade of election, and the ge¬ 
neral principles which they used, were put in 
a manner which proved that the heauty or 
grandeur of these principles, with their train 
of mighty conseqoences, neither wanned their 
hearts, nor inspired them with any enthusiasm 
in the cause of Uieir fellow men. They were 
merely fabricated orators, made for the poli¬ 
tical market, their minds too highly polished 
and ornamented to produce any thing more 
than what was ingenious or elegant^~The last 
of theae had been exhausted, and the business 
of the day was considered at an end, when 
there came forward to the firont of the bust* 
ings a tall, stately man in very plain attire, 
who began to address the people. The gen¬ 
tlemen upon the hustings looked at him with 
surprise, and began’to ask each other, and 
then their attomies, “ who, for Heaven's sake, 
that fellow could be, and on which side was 
h^^ired T’ 

It is,” said an attorney, '* Horn, the mas¬ 
ter gardenm*, he ia a great orator, I am told.” 

“ And wby» fpr God’e sake,” said his client, 
the Gove^i^ftent candidate, *' why did you 
not hire him on out side ?” 
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** Old Horn, Sir John, is a curious old fel¬ 
low, and not to be hired for any side/’ 

“ Pshaw!” answered Sir John, it would 
have been worth our while to have given the 
fellow his price.” 

This man’s figure was very much in his fa¬ 
vour. He was more than six feet high, and 
very stout, with his chest remarkably full, his 
neck long, and his head well put upon his 
shoulders. He had a noble carriage of his 
person, and his countenance, in nobility of 
expression, corresponded with his other per¬ 
sonal advantages. I never saw so perfect a 
personification of rustic dignity, and his ap¬ 
pearance made my mind travel back to the 
Forum, in the earlier days of Rome. His 
speech was listened to by all parties with the 
most profound attenrion, and the gentry upon 
the hustings were frequently looking at each 
other with expressions of surprise and admi¬ 
ration. 

This man at the commencement of his 
speech, appeared as an orator, what Dr. John¬ 
son waa aa a* writer. He poured forth great and 
material truths, in forcible language^ But as 
he proceeded^ he gave me much higher ideas of 
his powers. Dr. Johnton uttered little that was 
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not known before, bis words as often ancum* 
bered, as they adorned his subject, and his 
illustrations were almost always from images 
and figures hacknied from time out of mind, 
or from asBOciations obvious and confined. 
The Doctor bad the power of stating a sub¬ 
ject and of illustrating it by positive argu¬ 
ments, but bis mind was not discriminative, 
and least Of all was it expansive.-~He could 
trace no Analogies, nor g^rasp kindred and as¬ 
sociate truths, condensing them to establish 
the point at issue. His mind was strong, but 
it was strong wi^in a very narrow and iso¬ 
lated circle, nor could it expand itself from 
circumference to circumference, until it had 
traversed through the whole efPeots of a cause. 

With this natural orator, Jie ease was very 
different, and.if his 'truths, and his mode of 
putting them, at first resembled tlie sturdy 
strength of Johtason, he soon rose to higher 
things.--His mind grasped bomprehensive 
systems, and traced causes to their most ge¬ 
neral efibctS/*-he condensed from various 
sttb|bct8,'‘Iliuaeiou8 facts to prove and illos- 
t/hfe thd points he wished to establish; his 
''ipeech slbbunded ht ‘the most accurate and 
' delicate distinctions^ ahd he poured forth bis 
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appeals to the nobler feelings of our nature, 
with an energy of dignified conviction, which 
wrought an irresistible effect. 

The managers of the Election and the aristo¬ 
cracy of the county, were at once astounded 
and irritated by this beautiful specimen of 
genuine oratory.—It threw their scholastic, 
artificial harangues into the shade, and made 
them appear contemptible. The popular par¬ 
ty were equally aiigry at it, for it exposed, 
not so much the baseness of their opponents, 
but the wickedness and folly of the whohi 
system of election, and although it put their 
part of the mob in better spirits than they 
had been before, they well knew that votes 
were acquired by pecuniary interest, and not 
by speeches, and they the)'efoiie regretted that 
the speech had ever been made. 

Very different was the case with me.—* 
The man presented to my view an object oi 
power and dignity, which threw all the adven¬ 
titious advantages, of birth and fortune into 
absolute<.in(yignificance^ The isolated man* 
ner in which he stood, the champion of politi¬ 
cal purity, with all its emanations of glory 
and happiness, < lofty qpntempt in which 
he held all the ^interested., objects for which 
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those atound him were contending, made him 
appear like a god amidst the surrottnding 
aristocracy. 

I made it a point, after the business of 
the meeting was adjourned, to enter into con- 
veraation with this Mr. Horn. Our senti¬ 
ments, upon all the subjects we coiiTersed 
upon assimilated, and the extent and grandeur 
of his views inspired me with tlie pleasurable 
warmth which noble sentiments never fail 
to create. He seemed equally to be pleased 
with myself, for when I was about to wish 
him good evening, he begged me, of all things, 
to pass the night at bis house. I accepted 
the invitation, and sent my servant back to 
Morilake Hall, to tell my housekeeper that I 
should not return home that night. 

When my host discovered that 1 was, 
what was usnally cidled in the neighbouring 
county, “ the rich Mr. Howel,'’ he made no 
alteration whatever in his trektmcnt of me; 
his mind seemed too loftjrto stoop to the fao 
tiiious distinctions of wealth,'■and we past 
the evening upon an equality, in every respect 
in which virtBei'bT''knowledge did not occa¬ 
sion a diffetenoe^rrSo improved and charmed 
was 1 by the cottVOliatioB of this extraordi- 
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nary man, that for years it was the principal 
happiness of my life, to ride from my splendid 
mansion to pass an intellectual evening with 
this poor and humble market gardener,—and 
these were of the most invaluable of my 
evenings. During our intercourse, he refus* 
ed every offer I made of improving his cir- 
cumstanccs, and except receiving a few books, 
and a case of mathematical instruments which 
1 presented to him, our visitings were upon a 
perfect footing of reciprocity and equality. 

About a fortnight after my first acquaint* 
ance with this man, I again went to pay him 
a visit of one night, but had been persuaded 
by my host to remain from day to day, until 1 
at last bad remained one whole week. When 
I went, the weaUier for the time of year was 
remarkably fine and warm, and there was the 
common observation, that, “ within the pae* 
incry of the oldest man,” there had not been 
so mild a winter. But the third day of my 
stay with my ho8t> there was an exceedingly 
heavy fall of snow, and which was succeeded 
by the most bitter and intense frost. 

At last, I set out very early one morning 
from my friend Mr. Horn's, in order to re> 
turn upon horseback to my own house.—I left 
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Mtw Horn’s immediately after day^break, mid 
in spite of my great*coat and warm ahawl 
round my olun, I found tbe morning mort 
cold than any thing i had ever before expe* 
rienced.<-i«There was not a breath of wind, 
the air was heavy and loaded with frosen par¬ 
ticles, and all'nature seemed torpid and dead. 

Riding quickly, and unwilling I j turn my 
head to-the right or left, for fear of discom¬ 
posing the shawl round my chin, 1 espied, or 
thought I espied, by an imperfect side glance, 
the arm of a child lying under the hedge to 
my le{t.-~>l rode on, but I felt that uneasy ii- 
ritation, which arises in any case of impoit- 
ance, from a conflUfat of opposite emotions, 
separately or collectively unable to satisfy the 
mind. 1 had i^tde on nearly three ijuarters of 
a mile, when I became so perplexed and un¬ 
easy that 1 resolved to return. 

But unfortunately I had not sufficiently 
marked the spot where 1 thought 1 had seen 
this object, and 1 had therefore to ride back- 
wmds and Anwards until at last my patience 
was exhanalBdi Mid myself nearly frosen to 
death. I fh^pfore again mounted my horse, 
hut as X was starting forward, I beheld the 
ohiect of my Mtrish not two yards before me 

7 
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in the hedge.—It was apparently a dead child 
of about four years of age,—a hoe dark boy 
frozen stiff by the cold, the sparkling parti¬ 
cles of frozen moisture covering his legs, 
which were purple with the frost.—I hastily 
took the child up, chafed it, held its mouth 
close, and breathed into its nostrils, but these 
and every other ^effort to restore animation 
were quite useless. I therefore quickly di¬ 
vested myself of my shawl round my neck, 
and taking off my great coat, I wrapped the 
infant up in them, and putting the child be¬ 
fore me, I pressed on my horse with the ut¬ 
most speed to gain the- villi^e ale-house, 

m' ** 

which was near the turnpike, about four miles 
from where 1 stood, and about the same dis¬ 
tance from my own house. 

Arrived at tMa inn, I immediately made 
the old woman and her daughter apply every 
possible means to restore Ihechdd to life, and 
after a long and anxious trial,-1 had the hap¬ 
piness to see my efforts completely succeed. 
1 had my little charge put to bed in blankets 
before the fire, and direeted the woman to 
feed the child with a few spoonfulls of strong 
broth at intervals of a quarter of am hour, 
until I ^ould send my canine and house- 
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ksep^' to bring it to the Hall. " Remember,” 
said 1 to the old woman and her daughter, 
“ if the child dies, 1 shall attribntc it to youi 
deviation from my orders, and you must take 
the consequences.’* 1 was now about to de¬ 
part, when it struck me that I might as well 
make a few inquiries if the child were known 
to any body present. 

“ Pray, my good woman, do you know 
whose child this is ?” 

La, love you, Sir, to be sure I do.” 

" And to whom does it belong ?” 

.Why, don’t you know. Sir 2” • 

“ If I did, I should scarcely have made the 
inquiry.” 

*' It was a pity it should have died in such 
an uachristian,-like way, as a body may say.” 

“ Fiddle-de-dee, about Christian,—whose 
child is it 

“ La, Sir, every body about these parts, 
kqpws whose chttd that is, for it wanders about 
every where, as a body may say.” 

“ For Heaven’s sake, old woman, don't have 
any moreNckcumloeutions, but tell me briedy 
whose child it is.” 

“ La, Mr, Howel, I Am sure a poor body 
like me, as a body may say, never deals in no 
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circumluctions as you ^ and such like gentle* 
folks talks about/’ 

Damn it^ whose child is it ? who is its 
father V* 

Why, Sir, that’s what we would ask you, 
if a body might take such a liberty, for none 
of us could ever find out who Mr. Lewis was.’’ 
“ Is his name Lewis I” 

“ No, Sir, I don’t believe it is.” 

For Heaven’s sake, Mrs. Short, can't you 
give a plain, sensible answer, and tell me 
what this person’s name is ?” 

" We never could find out his real name.” 

" What did he call himself T” 

*' He always said as bow he was Mr. Lewis, 
and we always called him Gentleman Lewis.” 

“And why did you call him Gentleman 
Lewis.” 

“ Because, Sir, he was so genteel-lifce.” 

“ Doubtlessly, that is a very good reason, 
but in what did his gentility consist ?-~-Was he 
well dressed . • 

“ La, love your soul. Sir, as a body may 
say, hlr. Lewis was mueh more shabbier than 
our Jack.” . - . - . 

" Then, in what^id his gentility consist 1” 
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" He talked such good language^ and was 
so soft and genteel-like in his ways.’' 

" How did he gain his livelihood ?” 

'* La, Sir, gentleman Lewis never earned 
any livelihood.” 

*' He lived on his means, then I suppose ?" 

No, Sir, he'had no means to live on.*' 

** You are fhll of vexatious equivocations 
this morning. If I can't learn how this gen¬ 
tleman Lewis lived, you can perhaps tell me 
where he lived ?” 

“ No, Sir, 1 can't; for we never could learn 
any of us where he did live; but I know it 
was somewhere in outlandish countries.” 

*' But where did he Uve in this country ?” 

** Oh, Sir, that's what you mean, i did not 
understand your worship.” 

*' Well, now yon do underf.tand me, perhaps 
3 roa will tell me where he lived or lives?" 

“ 1 can't say. Sir, whether he ie living oi 
not at present, for he looked very ill last time 
‘We saw him, and that’s a matter of three weeks 
ago. We was talking of him, and my good 
'man was saying as how when he went that 
way, he would he ctdling just to ask arter Mr. 
Lewis, a» a body might say." 
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** Your good man need have no little pa¬ 
tience upon certain occasions; but where was 
it that your good man was to have called upon 
this said gentleman Lewis V' 

At his own cottage.*' 

And where is that ?*' 

Oh dearj I was wrong in calling it his 
own cottage; for it belongs to fanner Owen, 
who lets gentleman Lewis live in it for no¬ 
thing, and— 

You entirely exhaust my patience. For 
heaven*s sake never mind the ownership of the 
cottage, but tell me where it is situated 
** Bless you. Sir, I don't mind a bit about 
the ownership of the cottage, for its none of 
ours, and not likely to be, and its not worth 
no mighty matters, let it beiong to who it 
may.'* 

Where is it situated 

My good man John wouldn’t give a matter 
of five pounds for it, it isA’t fit only for pigs, 
much less for Christians, as a body might 
say.” 

For God’s sake,'will you answer me, 
where ft this cottage situated?" 

To be sure I will. Sir ; I will answer ydu 
for your own sake, for we all know you are the 
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kindest hearted gentleman that ever came 
into these parts.’’ 

** You gossipping creature^ you esmspcrate 

me beyond measure; will you tell me where 

* 

the cottage is situated 

Aye^ that I will. Sir, and I am sure you 
must know it as well as I, for you often rides 
that Way, and you are the only one of the 
gentlefolks that ever does go that road, for it*s 
a main, dreary road, and none of us poor 
people, as a body may say,' are over fond 
of going that road in the winter, or late of 

nightSw’^ 

** Dam^ion—where is this cottage ?” 

” Oh, jfer. Howel, I never heard you swear 
that'word before. But as to the cottage, la, 
Sir, it is old Owen’s cottage, that’s just at the 
entrance of the gully between the two moun¬ 
tains.” ^ 


r recollect no cottage there, but I remem¬ 
ber apparently a * hut with mild walls, and 

roof, standing about fifty feet from 
therbdftom of the gully, and about a furlong 


from ftie road.” 

" " Ther^^f|:.idtdn''t I say that you knew the 
cb'ttage at Wellf fi's'I could tell jroii ?” 

^ «If he Ifvei in that cottage, as you call it. 
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his child could lose but little in sleeping in. 
the air, even in such weather as this.” 

Mr. J,ewis has lived there a matter of six 
months^ and I will tell you how.”— 

For heaven's sake tell me nothing, I have 
had enough of your tellings to last me all my 
life. Get me a lad and horse to go up to the 
Hall immediately, and give me pen, ink, and 
paper. I shall not go up to my house myself, 
but shall return to look after Mr. Lewis, This 


is a letter to direct my hou^e keeper to come 
in the carriage with flannels and wrappers and 


to take the child to the ball. I desire you 
will obey my instructions most correctly. In 
twenty minutes before the child is, put into 
the carriage, he is to have three or four tea 


spoonfulls of wine, which I have ordered the 
housekeeper to bring with her. The wine 


must be diluted with water, and made warmu 


I have ordered my^ groom to bring me a fresh 
horse to your inn, tell him to wait till I return, 
and to watch my coming on the road, and to 
have, the horse ready to. mount immediately I 


arrive.” 

V 


I now wrapt .myself up in my great coat 
and shawl, the loss of which I had so sensibly 
felt upon iny ride to the Inn, and mounting 
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piy horse, I measured back my steps to the 
^uUy which I had past about two hours before. 
The weather seemed to become, if possible, 
more severely cold, and I put my horse on its 
fastest trot| rising in my stirrups to keep 
myself from freeisiiig. 

At len^h I anived at the mouth of this 
gully, or long narrow passage lae tween two 
bleak, barren, and lofty mountains. A scene 
mote dreaty and wretched, it was difficult for 
a painter to imagine. The cottage 1 was in 
search of, appeared like a epeck in the bleak 
and dreary waste, and I spurred my horse up 
the gully to this object of my pursuit. 

' Arrived at the spot, the hut or cabin, for 
it could be called by no better name, appeared 
so absolutelynnfit for human habitation, that 
I conceived that I murt iiave been misdi¬ 
rected, ' Or hhve Wde soihe mistake, and I 
Idoked round in the hope, and partly in the 
expeetatnm to behdd some more appropriate 
^laee ofresideneef' My eye perceived nothing 
an itmnenSity of dreariness—the steep 
/and sterile sides of the mountains rising to 
tim elcHids, and exhlbitb^ plains of fi’ozen 
snW, occasiolially interrupt^ by huge frag¬ 
ments of* rock, and with here and there small 
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patches of stinted herbage^ sometimes occu¬ 
pied by some nearly famished goat gazing at 
me, as if with wonder at my approach to a 
place so desolate. 

I rode up to the door of this wretched 
hovel, which I found to be nothing more than 
two long and two short mud walls, very low, 
and covered with thatch. There were two 
chiinnies, but neither emitted any smoke. At 
one end of this long, narrow building was a 
window of small diamond shaped panes of 
glass, most of* them sufficiently dirty to pre¬ 
vent the passage of a ray of light. At the 
other extremity of the building, was a window 
wliich had consisted of a single pane of glass 
of about a foot long, but which had been 
broken out of the frame, and a quantity of 
straw was thrust through the aperture to 
keep out the cold air. I knocked at the door 
with the head of my whip, and called aloud to 
Mr. Lewis, but received no answer* I there¬ 
fore dismounted, and tying the horse to a ring¬ 
bolt which 1 perceived in the wall, I entered 
this miserable cabin. 

I found it paved with red tiles, but the 
thatch had let in the rain, and these .tiles ^ of 
the floor were covered with a thin sheet of ice. 
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I|either»of the- fir& places -bore any marks of 
having been lately used. A.t one extremity, 
the end where tiie straw had been thrust 
through the pane of glass, stood on old worm* 
eaten bed frame, with but two legs, the two 
ibremost ends being supported, the one by a 
small log'Of wood, the other by three brick¬ 
bats. On the bed lay some fresh straw, co¬ 
vered with a cloth, and upon which, was a 
small blanket and a horse-rug. Still Isaw no 
Mr. Lewis, my attention was so deeply fixed 
upon this miserable furniture. Turning my 
head to-the left, I perceived a tall man sitting 
at the end of a ehest, with his dbows upon a 
table, and. his chin resting upon his hands, 
his finger ends being apparently within his 
mouth. His \>lack hair was clotted, and'his 
beard visibly long. He had on ragged worsted 
stockings; ndtb shoes down at heel, and knee 
breeches, unbuttoned at the knees-«-his coat 
was threadbare* with the collar put up to 
prevent the air passing down the neck. The 
man was so' motioidess that I doubted very 
much,whether he were living, or had not been 
iVozen in-tlmt attitude, 1 was at a loss how to 
addressihhnt )■ hegan several sentences* but 
stammered o^y the first word or syllable of 
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a word. At length I advanced closer to him, 
and exclaimed, your name is Lewis, I 
believe/* There w^as no answer. 

I come here to render you every possible 
service.” 

1 

I thought I perceived a slight, dull motion 
of the eyes. 

** Your misfortunes are at an end, it is my 

( I 

intention to rescue you from penury.” 

I thought I heard a gurgling in the 
throat, arising from an ineffectual attempt to 
speak. 

How can I now assist you ; will you 
take my coat and endeavour to ride to my 
house ?” 

Have you seen ray child said the French¬ 
man in a low, faltering voic%, almost unin¬ 
telligible. 

** Your child, thank God, is safe.” 

I'm sorry for it.” 

** You surely canH be sorry for your child*8 
safety.” 

He should have died last night.” 

“ But for me, that would have been his 
fete.” 

He then has felt all the miseries of 

VOL. ni." Q 
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without receiving its, protection from 

life.” 

His life will be happy.” 

Was my poor boy out all night ?” 

I fear so—but he is now safe and com¬ 
fortable.” 

, “ Out all nighty and not dead V' 

" No, not dead, but restored to happi¬ 
ness.” 

" Happiness lr?r-He stayed from me yester- 
evening, I had not strength to fetch or call 
him back~poor child.” 

In less than two hours, 1 trust you will be 
with, your boy, over my comfortable fire.” 

You have deprived my poor child of his 
wishollllbr death, it is your duty to protect 
fejie life you h^ve restored.” 

It is not only my duty, but my inclina¬ 
tion, and I b^ve happily the means of fulfilling 
my intentions.” 

You ought to^ save.liim from misery; 
hut for you, death would have preserved 

himr 

^ you wrap yourself up in my great 

coat, and ipount my horse to ride to my house, 
where every possible relief shall be adminis- 
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tered both to you and your son for life. Will 
you ride 

Can you thaw ray limbs V’ 

“ I wish to Heaven I could-^I regret that 
in my extreme anxiety to be the harbinger of 
joy to you, I have most unfortunately forgot to 
bring with me from the Inn, any cordial that 
might have restored you to strength sufficient 
for the journey.” 

*Tis of no consequence, you come too 
late.” 

I hope not, but let me repair my error. I 
will do all I canto preserve you from the cold, 
whilst I return home and dispatch relief to 
you with the utmost expedition.” 

“ Tis useless, my limbs are frozen and my 
heart-” ® 

Will, ere long, be warm with gladness.” 

** I do not wish it—now that you have 
adopted my child.” . 

For Heaven’s sake, why did you Hot lie 
upon the bed, amidst the straw, and cover 
yourself with that rug ?” 

I could not, Fm froaeri to the spot.” 

** Why not have wrapt that rug round you 
as you sat 

I could' not reach it-^it was meant for my 

Q 2 
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child had h.Q ceturned, but he slept out all 
night—poor wretch, we might as well haye 
died together/' 

Let me proceed to render you more com¬ 
fortable, whilst I shall be away/^ 

Expend your cares upon ray child,” said 
the Frenchman, as I was exerting myself to 
preserve h|m, whilst I should be absent to 
procure ra(]^e effectual relief. 

, I threw the bed around 

his feet, and wrapf '^tife rug from the bed 


round his knees. 1 then buttoned my thick 
great coat upon his body, and tying my shawl 
round hia chin and throat, left him in that 
position, whilst I mounted my horse and rode 
back to the Inn at the quickest trot. I ob* 
served, whiUt^I was busy in my efforts, that 
the unhappy Frenchman had a faint curl upon 
hia upper lip, which seemed aa if intended to 
mock the exertions I was making. Whilst I 
* was busily engaged, I had thought little of this 
expression of countenance; but, as I was 
riding homeward, it haunted ray recollection, 
^and appeared tp have something upe^rthly in 
it, Xtsyas unnatural, and whatever effi>rls I 
made, I pauld pot efface it from my memory. 

When I reach^4 tbp Inn, I.found my groom, 
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as I had ordered, waiting for 'me with a fresh 
saddle horse. He had watched my ascent up 
the hill, and the horse was standing ready for 
me to mount at the turnpike gate. I was not 
one minute exchanging horses, and upon my 
fresh animal I galloped from the turnpike to 
my house, almost as rapidly as my anxiety and 
imagination could carry me there. The servants 
who saw me coming up the park at so un- 
usually rapid a rate;ia6tiCetv^6d that something 
very extraordinary must have happened, and 
by the time 1 reached the portico, my butler 
and housekeeper were already there, waiting 
my approach. 

As I dismounted, I ordered the butler to 
direct that a small covered cart should be ^ot 
ready without a moment’s delay, and that 
there should be put to it the swiftest horse I 
had that could go in single harness. Di¬ 
rectly he had gone to see these orders exe¬ 
cuted, I desired the housekeeper to have put 
into this cart, a small mattress, with pillows 
and plenty of blankets. I ordered also an 
abundance of fuel, with wine, brandy, tea, and 
utensils for cooking them. These orders were 
executed with the utmost expedition, and I 
kept pabing the hall to and fro in anxious so- 

Q 3 
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licitade until the cart and its equipments were 
brought to the door. In this I sent a man, 
with an old nurse, and desired them to make 
all possible haste to the cabin, to make there 
the largest fire that the place would admit, to 
place the unhappy man before it upon the bed 
with abundance of covering, to administei 
small quantities of diluted brandy to him in 
the first instance, and then to feed him with 
broth until he should be sufficiently restored 
to be put into the cart, in which he was to be 
kept extremely warm by means of the cover-^ 
ing, and a small stove which 1 had sent for 
that purpose. He was then to be driven slowly 
to the hall, and in the mean time I had or* 
dered a room with every comfort to be got 
ready for his reception. 

I stood under the portico watching the 
cart iintil it had got through the park'gate, 
and was hid from me by the intervening oh 
jects. I then returned into the drawing room, 
and directed the child to be sent to me. 

tie had been dressed m the holiday suit of 
the son of my coachman, and presented a far 
different spectacle to his appearance when T 
picked him up £rom under the hedge, with 
his dirty clothes and purple limbs gellied with 
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dew, rendered sparkling by the frost. He was 
a tall, thin, emaciated child, with large, black 
eyes and long eye lashes, a dark complexion, 
and evidently of a foreign aspect. He seemed 
full of aches and pains, and his body and mind 
appeared equally dull and torpid. He eyed 
every thing with a curiosity from which I 
argued the possession of quickness of parts, 
but I could exact nothing from him, but oc¬ 
casionally a few words which amounted to 
only that his father had no fire and no 
clothes, and nothing to eat.’* 

I therefore put the child off my knees to 
allow him to seek amusement by familiarizing 
himself with the different objects in the room, 
and drawing my chair closer to the fire, I sat 
ruminating upon the singular ^occurrences of 
the day, and how much of the future might 
be influenced by the unexpected events arising 
out of my visit to the gardener, Mr. Horn. My 
mind was also engaged in reflections upon the 
diversified nature of my own fate, my extra- 
ordinary elevation to wealth from servitude, 
the recurrence of misery, with my second rise 
to affluence beyond even ability to make use 
of it.I contrasted my situation with that of 
the Frenchman, and my mind was insensibly 

Q 4 
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kd into the contemplation of the ways of 
God to man.” Amidst all my theories, and 
my calculations of secondary causes with their 
effects upon human happiness, my mind was 
roused by the distant sounds of horses* feet 
and of cart wheels upon the froaen road. 

I started from the fire-side to the window, 
and looking through the long avenue of trees, 
I perceived the return of the cart which I had 
sent to assist the Frenchman. ** They have 
brought him back,*' said I to myself, and 
putting on my hat, I hastened to the portico, 
and anxiously waited its approach. ** I wish 
they would not drive so fast, the motion of 
the cart will inconvenience him in, a few 
minutes the cart drew up to the portico, and 
I perceived in \t every thing in about the same 
position in which it had been placed at its 
setting out. My eye anxiously searched for 
the object of my care, but he was evidently 
not there. 

What in the name of heaven have you 
dojne/’ said. I, rather , petulantly, ** you have 
not surely dared in a case like this to swerve 
one, tittle ficoca your instructions—have you 
come bafik'for. any .tiling?” 

“No. Sir." 


1 
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“ You have been to the cabin, I hope, 
though the time of your absence would seem 
to say, it is impossible?" 

‘‘ Oh yes. Sir, we have been, exactly as 
you ordered.” 

“ I told you expressly to stay with him, ad¬ 
ministering every assistance until he should 
recover strength enough to be driven to my 
house, why have you not obeyed my orders 

** Sir, we drove to the cabin with all pos¬ 
sible speed, but upon our entering . it, we 
fbund the French gentleman sitting at the 
table, wrapt in your great coat, and with your 
shawl about his neck; his elbows were on the 
table, and his chin resting upon the palm of 
his hands>” 

** And did you light the firj^ immediately 
We couldn't help looking at the poor gen- 
tlehian, we were quite frightened as it were,” 

‘‘1 hope you did not lose any time before 
acquainting him with the object of your 
coming?” 

His lips seemed smiling, Sir, in so odd a 
way.” 

“ But what did you do to comfort him ?” 

“ And his eyes were like glass—--they never 

Q 5 - 
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moved, and seemed to state, bat as if they did 
not see nobody." 

" But tell me what you did 
Dr. Powell said directly, it is of no use 
doing any thing, the unhappy man has been 
frozen to death.” * 

“ Heavens! were you too lata to save 
him 

“ His limbs and his whole body a ere as 
stiff as a poker, and there was no flesh upon 
his bones.’' 

“ Poor, unhappy man." 

“ And his clothes, Sir, were all rags and 
tatters." 

" Did you make no attempt to restore 
him?" 

“ Oh yes, Sjr, we met Dr. Powell about a 
mile from the golly, and we told him what we 
were going about by your orders^ so he turned 
his horsed head, and went back with us to the 
cabin." 

" His humanity is always actiVfr~*tW8s for* 
iUMite your Meeting with him-"**bnt what was 
doneHo testbre the unfortunate JLewis V* 

“9Ke doctor, Sir, did every thhig he 
thonglik proper, and we obeyed whatever he 
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ordered. But every tiling was useless, and 
the doctor said he must have been dead nearly 
two hours.’’ 

He must have died then almost imme¬ 
diately after 1 left him.” At this moment the 
child ran carelessly before me, and 1 instinct 
tively caught it in my arms, and pressing him 
to my. heart, looked earnestly in his face, 
saying to myself—'^ Yes, by all that’s sacred 
to humanity will I be to thee a father—my 
promise to rear and shield you from want were 
the last words your unhappy parent ever 
heard.”' 

My friend Dr. Powell now arri ved, and eon^ 
linuing the child in my arms, I walked with 
him into the drawing room; My spirits were 
extremely low, and the Doctor kindly or¬ 
dered his horse to be put into the stable, as 
he woald^remain'itnd dine with me. 

My chief uneasiness arose from self-^re^ 
proach. Had I had common foresight—and had 
taken a phial of wine or of spirits when I left 
the inn to vepair to the cabin—^had I ordered 
the fuel and provisions to have followed me 
from the 4iin at the first instance, inatttd of 
waiting to order tiiem firom my own houto^or 
had I, when 1 changed horses at the turnpike, 

Q 6 
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sent my groom back to the cabm with wine, 
in either case the life of this man would have 
been preserved, and be might have lived some 
thirty years, in a state of happiness which 
would have compensated for his past suffer* 
iiigs. These reflections disturbed me consi • 
derably, nor could 1 be altogether appeased 
or rendered satisfied with myself, by Dr. 
Powell’s assuranoes, that the victim must have 
been past recovery, even if I bad acted as 1 
thought I ought to have done. 

I resolved to bury this unfortunate foreigner, 
and to erect over his grave a tomb-stone, which 
should be, what all tomb*8tones ought to be, 
an incitement to moral reflections in the living. 
I desired an undertaker of the county town 
to meet me at ^e ca|>in on the noon of the 
third day from the death of the deceased, and 
at the ^pre appointed, I repaired to the spot 
accompanied by Dr, Powell, in order to search 
fpf tha papers of die deceased. 

Upon our enitering the cabin, I was struck 
with honor at the sight of this man sitting in 
identically the same position in which { had 
left Xbeiiis was the same smile and curl 
jipon his lips, and the same largeness and 
glassy vacancy of eye, I stood livetted to 
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the spotj gazing upon this most affecting 
object, until Dr. Powell, more accustomed 
than myself to scenes of death, roused me 
from ray melancholy abstraction, and advised 
me to proceed upon the object of our visit. 

As soon as the servants had removed the 
body to the bed, I opened the chest upon 
which the unfortunate man had been sitting. 
It was a long, narrow, oaken box, with a lock 
and ornamented brass comers, which spoke it 
to be of foreign manufacture. Upon opening 
this chest we found in it nothing valuable, 
nor any one article of apparel. There was a 
Xenophon and an imperfect or mutilated 
volume of Horace. There was also a broken, 
rusty case of mathematical instruments, and 
several bits of paper covered with mathema¬ 
tical diagrams. There were several sketches 
of landsoapesj and plans of fortifications, 
with numerous pieces of paper containing 
four acts of a manuscript French comedy. 
** It is singular,” said I to DrfPowell, reading 
a- passages which was remarkably lively and 
elegant, is singular how often pieces of 
humour and sprightlmess are written by men 
under die pressure of the deepest affliction, 
whilst tragedies, and tales of sorrow proceed 
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from those who have the mind at ease, and 
who let the imagination wanton in scenes of 
fictitious grief, merely, it would seem, to break 
the monotony of uninterrupted joy, by sporting 
with the a£9ictions of their felloW'Creatures. 
Is this merely a type of both the insolence oi 
the human temper, and of the hopelessness ot 
our condition—the prosperous man mocks the 
trials and sufferings of the wretched, and 
wantons in his triumph; whilst the nuscrablt 
resort to fictitious joys to relieve the weight ot 
real sorrow. 

Proceeding in our search, we looud nothing 
more than a court sword, the lust of whicli 
had, almost destroyed a very finely wrought 
dimnond'Cut handle. The last thing we took 
up was a long roll of lawn or cambric, ren¬ 
dered yellow by time and dampness. I un¬ 
rolled a great many folds of this cat^bric, 
w^ext there fell out a very small paper packet, 
which I picked up, and,read a superscription 
in a/preign hand, “ my dear Eliza’s hair cat 
from her lovely forehead* the morning het 
cefifin. , screwed up/' I stood for $ome 
time ia refieeUon upon this little memo¬ 
rial, and pictured,to myself the scene of death, 
when he who layr.e corpse before us, had 
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severed this last token from a face which he 
was distracted to think that he should behold 
no more—I was ruminating upon the sensa¬ 
tion of this man when this hair was cut 
from the forehead of the lost object of his af¬ 
fections, I was reflecting upon all the sensa¬ 
tions of tenderness which this memorial had 
engendered, and of the absolute nothingness 
of all our joys and sorrows^^the lover and the 
beloved were now inanimate matter—they bad 
past .away as if they never had been-^they 
had sprung from senseless matter and were 
again a part of the immense mass of inert sub¬ 
stance.—No sympathy whatever now existed 
in their sensations whilst they had life-^they 
were gone for ever, and thus is it with us all 
—the second and third, generation remember 
us not.—We are then nothing. 

1 had held the little packet in my hand, 
gazing upon it with earnestness whilst I was 
pursning these reflections. Dr. Powell had 
not interrupted my feelings for some time, 
but he now requested I would see, whether the 
rott of cambric contained any thing else; ^ X 
contimted unfolding it, until I came^ to the 
end, when Wound it to contain a sheet of 
parchment. This I gb^ced.my eye .orer,— 
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it was a commission from Louis XVL appoint" 
ing Jean Francois Louis, Count do Ckatillon, 
a Captain in the Royal Guards of France.— 
My eye travelled from the parchment to the 
rust-eaten sword, and from that to the corpse 
of the Count, which lay stretched upcm the 
straw of the bedstead. The bosom of the 
shirt was open, and I perceived upon his 
breast, a scar of unusual length. Round his 
neck was a blue ribband, suspended to which 
was across of the Order of St. Louis, and the 
miniature of a lady, so faded as barely to ex* 
bibit. that she was young and handsome.— 
The cross, lay Upon the scar of tiie breast!—I 
wus deeply moved by the sight,***■" still true, 
my gallant Frenchman,—still, like all your 
CoUntrymeiH true to love and honour,—for 
ever pursuing the sjdendid'-and the amorous 
phantonm,—couldnotall your dishresses tempt 
you to part with that sword, or to remove that 
'glittering cross from ypur breast t—Pcrhaps, 
even in the hoar of death, your last thoughts 
^re upon your ehild, and upon that portrait 
imact yonisl heart, of her who gave -him.l>trth, 
end foTMitfd the heaven of your eartiily devo- 
' tiens. Tlioaseehca ot^ht not to be removed 
from your .ought to descend with 
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you to the grave, and to decay in sympathy 
with your heart,—but you live in your son, 
and to him, when arrived at manhood, will I 
present them, as memorials of a true and gal¬ 
lant father,—take them from his breast,—hold! 
do not cut that ribband,—lift it over his head, 
—I would not have a fibre of it severed. I 
kept these sacred relics in a small mosaic box, 
within a Buhl cabinet in my dressing-room, 
in which 1 deposited every object that was 
endeared to me by sentiment. I buried the 
Count, in a manner which distinguished him 
from the vulgar, and indicated to the neigh«* 
hours, that he was entitled to a better state 
than that in which he had lived and died 
amongst them. 

Amongst the innumerable J^lessings of a 
free and widely circulated press, I had soon 
to reckon the means of discovering the his<- 
tory of this unfortunate French gentletnah, a 
discovery attended by the greatest cons^ 
quences to his son. I had inserted a short 
account of the circumstances under which the 
Count had died, in our County Paper, and 
the article was copied into one of ^e 
Journals.* This happened to be read by a 

Monsieur 1 a Fitter a ^^wiss house-steward 
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of^H,nobleman, residing about twenty miles 
from my estates. This person shortly after 
paid me a visit upon the subject. 

He called one morning, at Mortlake Hall, 
and informed my servant that he had particu¬ 
lar business with me. By my permission he 
was accordingly ushered into the Library 
where 1 was then sitting, the child playing 
upon the carpet with some toys 1 had bought 
for his^ amusement. Monsieur La Fitte was 
above six feet high, very thin, with a long, 
harsh countenance, hair highly dressed and 
well powdered, with white silk stockings, and 
enormously large shoe buckles. He entered 
thCv room, bowing his long body hve or six 
times so low, that at each bow, his head nearly 
came in conts^ct with .the floor. I was at a 
loss to know who he was, and what he could 
want, and I* int^rupted the fifth bow, by 
hoggiiig. tO' know the object of bis visit. He 
seweral broken sentences, and faltered 
out seyeraL words, or Hie parts of words, all 
the time .^keeping hie eyes upon the child, 

who, unmindful of both oC us, conUnued 

« 

loading Ilia, lUUe cart in tbe.taiddle of the 
ipom. Ii>e Broachman,. iA lait, to my asto- 
nishmentj, became quite agitated, and after 

5 
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muttering to himself ** c*esi ltd, — oiii, c'est lui, 
—assiirenient c^est ltd meme /*—he turned round 
rapidlj and suddenly to me, and ejaculated, 
as if impatient of further uncertainty, Mon¬ 
sieur, is not that my young master."—-'I 
thought 1 had been receiving at least a Mar-^ 
quis, and had been returning bow for bow 
with polite humility, the term young master 
therefore struck upon my ear with an unex* 
pected, and I may add, not a very pleasant 
effect.—" No, Sir, that young gentleman I 
apprehend cannot possibly be your young 
master, or young master to any body beyond 
the privileges of my establishment." 

Pardonnez moi, Monsieur, but he is such 
a likeness,*-“jlist the eyes and the forehead, 
and I could swear to the chin.”o 
Swear to what chin, Sir." 

To that child^s chin. Monsieur, it mtot 
surely be the son of the Count de Chatillon.” 

It is. Sir, the son of the Count de Chatil¬ 
lon, and pray may I ask what you may know, 
or rather may have known of the Count,— 
Did you know him. Sir?'* ^ 

Ah, Monsieur, me know the Count, waa I 
not with him in his regiment nine year, two 
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month, and onze j(ms ,—and did I not serve 
with him pendatU toute la Reeoluhon'' 

" If, Sir, you knew so much of the Count, 
I will be obliged to you to sit down and im¬ 
part to me what you do know, tor, in the rela¬ 
tion in which I now stand to that orjihan, I 
am anxious to know all I can of his parentage.” 

Monsieur La Fitte bowed very respectfully, 
and seated himself upon a chair, taking every 
now and then a side view of the child, when 
his face, which was by no means calculated 
to portray the tender feelings, softened into 
expressions of attection and sorrow. 

" Draw your chair near to the table, Mon¬ 
sieur La Fitte, and favour me with the history 
of that child’s father.” 

“ Ah, Ic pavvre enfant J’orphelin," said La 
Fitte, drawing a deep sigh before he began. 

** Monsieur, 1 was Seijeant of the Grena¬ 
dier Company of the first Regiment of French 
Guards, when the son of the old Count de 
Chatiilon was appointed to an ensigncy in tht‘ 
regimentr^-He was a fine young gentleman, 
^1 and handsome, with a gallant mien, and 
looked like a soldier.—He was afterwards 
made Ideutmiant, and then Captain of my 
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company. All the regiment were proud of the 
young County and the ladies bestowed their 
regards upon him,—The Count was as brave 
as a lion, and when we advanced upon the 
Austrian body guard at the pas de Q^iarge, the 
Count captured their colours with his own 
hands.—I was by his side, and it was upon 
that occasion, that the Count cried aloud. 


* La Fitte, you are the bravest soldier in the 
First Regiment of Guards,* and you know, 
MQnsieur, that was the bravest regiment in 
the service of the French king.'*—*La Fitte 


threw out bis chest and tossed his bead on high. 


I was not aware of that. Monsieur La 


Fitte,—but the inference is plain, you were 
the bravest Frenchman then existing.” 

‘‘ Pardonnez moi^ Monsieur,^ pardon Sir, I 
was not frenchman, I was Swiss.” 


So much the better, Sir, the Swi^s are a 
free people, proceed,” 

Ten days after,, our regiment was ordered 
to carry a tetc de pont at the point of the hay* 
onet.—We advanced, and overturned all be- 

V ^ 

fore us, but thf fii^e of the enemy was ve(y 
hot;—ou,r Colonel was hilled, and the regi* 
ment gave uray: Count, with the^nf^ier 
company, stood firm, and presently ordered us 
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to* charge.—The enemy were too numerous ; 
the Count was shot through the arm^ and his 
cap was carried away by a rifte baU« ^ c^etait un 
brave soidat^ en avanty en avant, mes amis,' cried 
the Count, (l<a Fitte rose from liis chair,) we 
pressed upon the enemy with the bayonet.— 
the tile de pord was carried, but the Count 
was struck in the breast by i\is sabre of an 
Austrian cuirassier; 1 loved him, and stopped 
to support his fall.— Paltron, paltron, s'escriu'- 
t-ii, en avant, et bmsez 9noi ?noarm^La Fitte 
was accompanying the word with the action,) 
ah| Monsieur, we were not supported, we were 
obliged to retreat, but we retreated in good 
order, and 1, with a comrade, bore the Count 
off the field.-^My comrade was cut down, but 
I defended the,Count and sneceedod in getting 
biii(M.O;a:place of safetyv’* ^ 

^^Ax^l,wllat grMitude did the Count evince 
towards you for saving his life/^ 

5^ The King, for his bravery made him a 
Knighkof St. Louis, and granted him a cross 
of jdie ordefr/’ ^ . 

~ St * f ^ 

'* made .die Gottot a Kaight, but 

what did. the Cdont da -for Monsieur Serjeant 
tia Kitte?”', '■ 

" 4^h, Mensieuii he wM always like a fa- 
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ther to ine.~He did not mean poltron, for he 
often said I was the bravest man in the world/’ 
Take care of the mantle-piece. Monsieur 
La Fitte,—if you are so energetic, you’ll knock 
down that or molu clock.—‘Sit down, Sir, and 
proceed with your story;” 

“ At last, the Revolution broke out, and 
the Count was one of those officers who after 
dinner, swore upon their swords to die in de¬ 
fence of the King.—I was Swiss and there¬ 
fore loved liberty, and would have joined the 
Republicans, but the Count was true to the 
King, and I was true to the Count, At last, 
I was sent into another corps, and losing the 
presence of the Count, I became Republican. 
Next year, the pauvre Count was taken priso^ 
nier, and condemned to the ^guillotine. I 
saw him marched to prison, and as he passed 
our\ corps, he espied me; .ns serjeant upon 
guard,—he gave me looks of reproach,—they 
broke my heart. The next day he was' to be 
guillotined, but that evening I conl^ived his 
escape.—I gave him his sword as be put his 
foot on my shoulder to mdunt the outer wall 
of the ditch.-—The’Count fled to Engfond. I 
was suspected of having contrived his Escape, 
and the guillotine wtts then very busy, so the 
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next morning 1 went over to theenemy. But 
I would not carry arms against my old friends, 
and I fled to England, and became a hair¬ 
dresser in London." 

“ That’s an odd transition, IVTonsieur La 
FiUe, from a serjeant of grenadier gaards to 
a hair-dresser,” , 

“ Point de tout. Monsieur, point de tout.” 

** Well, Sir, we differ upon that subject,— 
but proceed.” 

" In one month, I became a cook in the fa- 
milk of mi LorJ’ 

“ Heavens t tlrat is a transition more singu¬ 
lar than the first.” 

Mon Dieu ! Monsieur, point de tout*’ said 
the Frenchman, shrugging up his shouldeis 
and looking ^onishcd ot the oddness of the 
sentiment.” , 

“ Proceed, Mopsieur La Fitte, 1 pray you.” 

“ 1 was then patfemeur ; apres, I was one 
tailkur, et apres.” 

** Heavens! what next I 

** I was arrecheur de dens.” 

** Bless my soul! a dentist.” 

” ^on, Monskur, pas deniisie, only arrec/teur 
dedene." 

Topth-dr^wer, Monsieur La Fitte.” 
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Oui, Monsieur, after that I was valet to 
Baronet, and then mtitre dhbtel a mi Lor.'' 

" And what had become of the poor Count 
de Chatillon, all the time that you were suf¬ 
fering these multifarious metamorphoses, from 
soldier to hair-ctlresser, cook, perfumer, tailor, 
tooth-drawer, valet, and maitre d*h6teL** 

Ah, Monsieur, le pauvre Comte, I no see 
him for six year. At last, when I was maitre 
d*h6tel a mi lor, one footman ask me to let him 
learn the violin, for he had Frenchman who 
would teach him for one shilling a lesson.— 
Palt^hu, say I, t^est d don marchL The French- 

r 

m^H^come two, three time, but I went one 
dayr’to tell them to go to other part of the 
hodse, the violin discompose mi lor ,—when 1 
went into the room, by gar. Monsieur, I ah 
most fall dead, c^etoif le comte lui meme oui. 
Monsieur, the Count de Chatillon teach vil¬ 
lain footman the violin.—I fell down upon 
one knee, and took the one hand of the Count 
between my two hand, and bathed it with my 
tear.—I called him my good old master, my 
brave officier, my ghrieux Count de Chatillon. 
—He fall upon my neck, and weep like skile. 
—All the servant look at us, and think us 
fou, mad, distrait, n*en^rte^^l took the Count 

vou III. R 
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to my chambref and beg him to tell me his ad' 
venture. He say, he almost starve.—I ran 
got bottle of vin and meat, he eat dinner, and 
then tell me his adventure.—When I let him 


esca|!ie from the guillotine, he come to Lon- 
doDiatid endeavour to teach Latin, and Greek, 
and Mathematique, bujy^et not one scholar,— 
He try to teach FrenSI^' but he got very few 
scholar, he almost starve with hunger.—He 
then try to teach/ewce, dance, and violin, and 
he make little money for little time, but lie 
got to such great distress that he teach foot¬ 
man, hlagar^ for presque nditde tout ,—I say to 
him, by gar, Monsieurle Corate de ChatHlon 
•hall never teach footman the violin. I gave 


the pauvr^ Comte teiiteigilillea, and suit of my 
clothes,—and I go to mi 'Jjor, and tell him 


all about le pamre Connie; by ghr, Monsieur 
Hdwel, mi Lor give him dnqumt, fifty guinea. 
The Count set up t^chool, do very well,—he 
marry, pauvre ^omte, he .marry daughter of 
le"Marquis de beautiful woman, 

large black eye, full of grace afid full of merit, 
but no^;|||pney, all her family ruined by the 
RevoKel^. I went with mi Lor to France, 


—I haVe letter from Comte to say his pauvre 
wife di^^'ft) child-bed, .and leave him without 
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wife, but with son.—^Three year more I travel 
in Italy, and in Turkey, with mi Lor, and I 
hear nothing at all of the poor Comte de Cha- 
tillon. 1 send him five letter, each with bil» 
let de change for ten guinea each.—He no get 
one, they all return to me,—^At last I read your 
memoire in the Jotifrml about the Comte de 
Chatillon, and I burst into tear.—I go to the 
post-ofiice, Lombar Street, I find six dead 
letter,—all from the pauvre ' Comte, my dear, 
very much beloved and cherished master.— 
He say his wife dead, he ruined.—He leave 
London with his son^ and travel about to 
teach, and get bread how he can.—Here is his 
last letter; he say, “ why should La Fitte de¬ 
sert him in his misery.” Ah, mon Dieii, mon 
Dieu, mon chere, mon tret cher Comte, La Fitte 
never desert you, could I have found you, I 
would have give one hundred guinea.”—Here 
the tears kept rolling down the rugged cheeks 
of the old Frenchman. 

Compose yourself^ Monsieur I^a Fitte, 
take a glass of wine, and we will proceed, with 
the story presently*” 

La Fitte took a glass of wine, and kept 
gazing on the chi^, who by the Frenchman’s 
vehemence, and perhaps hy the resemblance 

R 2 
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of his tone and broken English to that of his 
father, had left his toys, and had come near 
the fire, where he stood earnestly looking in 
La Fitte’s face,—La Fitte suddenly snatched 
the child in his arms and pressed it to his 
breast, kissing it for some minutes, then put¬ 
ting it down. 

Forgive me. Sir, the grand liberty I take 
in giving embrace to the shik of the ConUe, 
but he look then so much like his Judder, that 
I could not suppress the sudden emotion of 
my heart 

It is an emotion which>-docs you infinite 
honour,—a heart like yours levels all distinc¬ 
tions of birth and fortune.—If the poor Count 
termed you the bravest soldier of France, 1 
have no hesitation in saying, that you have 
one of the best hearts m Europe,—in the 
world.” 

Monsieur, you is, too polite,” said La 
Fitte, rising, andJImaking a graceful bow. 

** But what else does the Count jay in that 

last letter.” 

“ He say, he starve,—be write poem and 
play, he starve more,—he go about the coun¬ 
try to teach, bttt he get very few scholar,— 
he say he grow worse and worse, and say, if 
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he die, for God sake take care of his pauvre 
little shile” 

Well, Monsieur La Fitte, this is a very 
melancholy fate which has befallen your un¬ 
happy master.^’ 

“ But he leave me the shile to take care of.” 

But his last words were, to entreat that I 
would adopt his child, and I now consider 
him as my own, and love him as my own.—I 
was never married, and have no other child.” 

La Fitte threw a glanc# round the splendid 
room, and his eyes sparkled with joy. 

You can do "hiore for him than I can,— 
but I have now got fourteen hundred guinea, 
and when I die, no body shall touch /adding 
of that fourteen hundred guinea but that little 
shile,*' 

Such a bequest may gratify your feelings, 
and do honour to your heart.—It will confer 
happiness on the boy, if he have any sensi** 
bility; but, In^ point of interest, it will be of 
little coni^uence to him, considering Ivhat 1 
intend to leave him.—But will you dine with 
meto*day?” 

** Ah, Monsieur, Monsieur La Fitte dine 
with mi Lor Howel, I coaid not take that 

liberte" * ' 
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** 1 will prize you at my table more than a 
Duke, unless a Duke could rival your noble 
sentiments. You shall entertain me with 
some of your exploits when in the First Re¬ 
giment of French Guards, under the old re- 
gjme.—But your soldiers were not so good 
then as they are now, under the Emperor.’’ 

** Pardonnez moi. Monsieur Ilowel, the sol¬ 
dier was better much, but we had no such 
grand generale” 

** Well, well, we^ll talk of those things after 
dinner.—^We dine at six,—that little boy will 
show you oyer the house;' he knows every 
room in it.—I will order the servants to take 
the tray into the drawing-room for your lun¬ 
cheon.” 

** The drawing-room,—a quenou,'" 

" Monsieur La Fitte, you are now my guest, 
and therefore on an .eqdality with myself.—1 
know you only as the brave soldier, and faith¬ 
ful friend of the Count. Had you not exiled 
yotirself from France on bis account, you 
diig&t diie day have been a Marshal of the 
Empire.'* *' 

La Fitte put his hand to breast, smiled, 
and'made a low botr. 

** "Annase yotirself about the house with the. 
child, until dinner time, said Mr. Howeland 
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La Fitte left the room accompanied by little 
Frank Lewis, Mr. Howel having christened 
him by that name. The evening was con¬ 
sumed by La Fitte in relating to his host all 
he knew of the family of the Count, and in 
detailing numerous anecdotes of the Count’s 
conduct, and whiplr .certainly redounded to 
the honour of his memory. Mr. Howel was 
so much amused with La Fitte, and who, upon 
his part, was so overjoyed in the company of 
the child, that he made the Frenohmau re¬ 
main the next day. After dinner, upon the 
ensuing day. Monsieur La Fitte took up the 
subject of his own heroic deeds, and talked 
of his imminent perils in the deadly breach, 
and of all the pride, pomp and circumstance 
of glorious war/^ All this was related very 
much in character, the Frenchman did not, it 
is true, ** shoulder his crutch and show how 
fields were won,^’ but his gestures, his yocife- 
ratipns, anti the action of ariua and legs were 
so incessantly called forth, that for a short 
time all was very amusing, but at length they 
convinced me of the truth of an old observa^ 
tion, that toldier or sailor is always the 
hero of his own tale, and that of ail bo7es in 
the world the egotism of either is the most in- 

B 4 
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tolerable.” The most material part of this 
last evening’s entertainment, vras an arrange¬ 
ment by which La Fitte was to become the 
maitre d'hdtel to Mr. Howel, when his present 
steward should be married, an event which was 
expected to take place in about six months, 
and which did take place accordingly. 

'* Previously to my finding this child, con¬ 
tinued Mr. Howel, 1 had never known the 
happiness arising from what is called affec¬ 
tion. 1 had felt gratitude towards my first 
benefactor, Mr. Roberta, and 1 had felt the 
same passion, with its emanation, attachssant, 
towards Mr. M'Phail, but the devotion of the 
heart for one beloved object upon whom we 
dote, the tenderness, the solicitude, the love, 
wrought to enthusiasm until all passions 
are absori^ed in that one,{ this 1 had never lelt 
until this child was made my own. My whole 
time and thoughts were now concentrated 
upon this one olyect.—My mind was forming 
visions of hi^ manhood, and I was perpetually 
pondering upon schemes of instruction, and 
weighing with anninty the oft agitated question 
of the relative merits pf public and private 
education. I helievei read and read again, 
every work of celebrity at fdl connected with 
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the subject, from the writings of Quintillian 
to those of Miss Edgworth. At last I formed 
my conclusion, that upon this subject, as upon 
many others, general conclusions were ab¬ 
surd, and that if public education were best 
for boys of quick parts and of animal spirits, 
it was the worst mode of instruction for those 
who were either dull or timid. All public 
education consists principally in the employ¬ 
ment of the memory^all education ought to 
consist in the exercise of the reasoning fa¬ 
culties—this obvious truth confirmed me in 
my%iclination to keep little Lewis at home, 
and to educate him myself. The child was 
quick and shrewd, docile and afiectionate, 
yet spirited and lively. My task therefore 
became more delightful everyday—and every 
day my aiSection for the child became more 
intense. From the neighbouring watering 
place, 1 contrived every season to procure les¬ 
sons in dancing; at an expense little more 
than ordinary, I procured instruction in music" 
and drawing; and I taught him myself the 
classics, with French and mathematics. 

The best criterion whether the mistress of 
a house be sensible or foolish, is the behaviour 
of her children.' With all my excess of doting 
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Upon this child, I had never that weaknes?. 
which disgraces mothers, and deteriorates the 
human character—the weakness of irrationally 
indulging the humours or inclinations of a 
child. I was considerate and kind, but I was 
positive and firm—my word was never dis¬ 
obeyed, and obedience was always immediate. 
By this means the child esteemed and loved 
me* In life, a child generally esteems the 
father without loving him, and loves the mother 
without esteeming her. It is because, the 
father is Obliged to substitute severity for the 
mother’s want of management, whilst slie at 
last is obliged to substitute false indulgence 
for the father’s want of consideration. 11)ue 
the mother’s criminal folly begets a vice iu 
the father, whidst the reaction of that vice is 
an additional folly equally fatal to the child. 

** In my seal for the mental improvement of 
the child, I did not sacrifice the education of 
the body. I taught him to fence and ride, 
aod eventually initiated farm in siich field 
sports as did not offend against humanity. I 
madt Giles Owen, tny tenant, teach him to 
swim, to wrestle^ to box and cudgel, to play 
at cricket, and at other manly most 

of which my papil et^nced considerable apti- 
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lude. At last, boyhood was succeeded by 
virility, and young Lewis was at once my son, 
my companion and friend, with principles, 
sentiments and habits, formed congenially 
with my own-—my life was rational and happy 
—I was little solicitous for the society of the 
world.” 

Amidst these scenes of felicity, occurred the 
unexpected event of the arrival of Mr. Howel’s 
brother from Jamaica, with a family of six 
sous and one daughter. The shipwreck and 
supposed loss of this brother, had through life 
been the source of great regret and unhappi¬ 
ness to Mr. Howel. He had often reflected 
upon the difference between their fates : the 
one sent a cabin boy in the coasting trade, 
and by the caprice of fortune arriving at 
wealth and distinction, the other sent in the 
same menial office to the extreme west, and 
-meeting with a violent death at the very com¬ 
mencement of his career. He had thought 
often of what must have been the anxious 
conflict sustained through life by their indi¬ 
gent parents for their impport and welfare; 
often had he pictured to himself the agony 

w 

Avhich his mother must have felt upon her 
4eath'<4ed from the reflection that her fleath 

n6 
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would leave their children orphans to be sup¬ 
ported upon parochial charity. He had formed 
vnions of the happiness he would have con¬ 
ferred upon his parents by his prosperity, had 
they lived, and he had pictured to himself the 
joy of participating his wealth with a brother, 
sprung equally with himself from parents, 
whose sufferings were the continued subject 
of his most tender reflections. 

The sudden arrival of this brother from the 
West Indies, shot like a spark of electricity 
through the breast of Mr. Howel. It kindled 
a thousand tender reminiscencies, and seemed 
to realize those visions which had hitherto 
but caused him a vain regret. He received 
him with the frankness and affection conge¬ 
nial to his nn^e, allotted one wing of his 
house to the reception of his &mily, and was, 
in every respect, absorbed in the happiness of 
contributing to bis enjoyment. 

Mr. Benjamin Howel’s six sons were com¬ 
plete creole cubs, unfit for any European as¬ 
sociation, and their extreme ignorance, with 
thek pride and sensuality, their opstreperous 
mirth when pleased, with their brutal inso¬ 
lence and outrage to all around them, and to 
each othe%«li«it(initated,lsoon rendered their 
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company intolerable to their uncle. But what 
surprized the old gentleman most was their 
aristocratic spirit, for he had neTer before 
been in West Indian Society, and knew not 
the pride of birth which the sudden acquit 
sition of fortune in those climates engenders, 
even in the shoeless adventurers that arrive 
in shoals from the mother country. 

But nature had done too much for the 
daughter, for any climate or circumstances to 
spoil. This young lady possessed consider* 
able marks of the features so prevalent in the 
inhabitants of tropical climates. Her fore¬ 
head was large and prominent, her eyes were 
dark and brilliant and well set, her hair was 
dark, her complexion a brilliant brunette, but 

K * 

the contour of the face aevi^|W||^ too much 
from dte oval admired in Eui^ean beauty. 
This young lady was then about seventeen, 
her figure was rather small, but thin, and de> 
licate; her air was sprightly, and her manner 
artless and ingenuous; her mouUi was beauty 
itself, .and. her face, although not beautifiil, 
had that union of features and expression, 
which tend to create the enthusiasm without, 
perhaps, the adoration of love. 

Frank Lewis, at this period was approach* 
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ing the age of twenty-one, and Miss Rachel 
Suisannah Howel was the first young lady with 
whom he had ever associated; but, so far from 
falling instantaneously in love, his ideas upon 
marriage were so philosophical, that he did no 
more than contemplate her mind like a casuist, 
and view her person with the scrutiny of an 

t 

artist, scanning her manners v/ith the I'asti- 
dious delicacy of a refined gentleman. His 
disgust at the society of her brothers, and a 
certain antipathy which he had conceived of 
their character, threw him entirely into the 
company of this young lady. He rode* with 
her, he walked with her, he read with her, he 
played and sung with her, and as old Mr. 
Howel was equally absorbed in his attentions 
to his brother^iithe young lady and gentleman 
were left entirely to themselves. It was not 
possible in the nature of things, tha t an asso¬ 
ciation of this sort should continue long, 
without producing love, and accordingly it 
waasoon obvious to every body but themselves, 
that both their hearts were, reciprocally and ii ri- 
trhiivi^ly^engaged. Frank Lewis did not sus* 
pectfaiwelf of being in dove, until tlie passion 
had taken such coinplete possession of his 
heart, as4x> .make hi^ an enthusiast in his de« 
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votions to this most fascinating girl. This 
state of things, with ordinary minds, brought 
up in the ordinary way, at boarding schools or 
by weak mothers, and arbitrary fathers, ge¬ 
nerally leads to clandestine marriages, or 
U) marriages contracted in open defiance of 
prohibitions; and thus, in either case, is every 
tie between child and parent at a tangent 
severed, every office of love, of tenderness, of 
gratitude, and duty forgotten by the child, 
whilst the parent as suddenly converts all the 
feelings of nature for the offspring, into indif- 
1‘erence or bitter hate. He leaves them to the 
world, ** to prey at fortune,” and cuts them off 
with a shilling at his death ; or else, upon his 
death-bed, a reconciliation takes place, and he 
goes out of the world, shaking Bands with a 
child, whom, up to marriage he doted upbn, 
and who, since the marriage, he cordially 
hated, as mucli to his own misery as to that of 
his child* 

But, with a person educated like young 
Lewis, under a man of intellect, whose fondness 
or indulgence was never allowed to trespass 
upon his understanding, things were not at all 
likely to arrive at stlch ah issue. On the con¬ 
trary, Lewis began to reflect seriously upon 
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the consequences to himself and others, of 
allowing his aifections to be engaged to a 
person whom he could not marry, without a 
violation of prudence, and of his duties to 
others. He saw that the father of the younLC 
lady was extremely averse to their association, 
and the elder brother, Mr. Baal Howel, had, 
by several monosyllabic ejaculations, evinced 
great offence at many attentions he had paid 
to the young lady, lie had reason to think 
that Mr. Howel saw his attention to his niece 
without displeasure, but he could not mention 
his attachment to the old gentleman on any 
account. ** Rachelsaid he, from her close 
connection with Mr. Howel, may obtain an 
alliance with the highest peer in this country, 
I am still butOhe object of my foster father’s 
borunty'^if I mentioned to him my attach* 
ment^ his extreme affection for me would 
induce him to promote my suit, which might 
occasion differences between him and his 
brother—how ungetierous, then, would it be 
in me, to avail myself of his love to myself, to 
make him risk a breach with a brother on 
whom he rests his hope of happiness for the 
remainder of his days. No, I will fly a temp* 
tation I oaanot ea0tat-^»Ais night t will renew 

7 
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with Mr. Howel the subject of my travelling 
upon the Continent.” Whilst he was in this 
dilemma, he was suddenly accosted by Ila« 
chel’s brother, Mr. Baal Howel, who abruptly 
accused him of the ** rascality of winning his 
sister’s affections, against her father’s wishes, 
and to the destruction of all his plans of ag* 
grandizing his fanxily.” He proceeded, without 
tact or delicacy, from accusation to accusation, 
until he arrived at the climax of his brutality, 
by asserting, that his father had authorized 
him to ask, bow a mere foundling, picked 
up under a hedge, and now supported upon 
charity, could presume to think of stealing 
the affections of his patron’s niece, who had a 
right to look up to the best title in Wales ?” 

Mr. liowis’s young blood mounted to his 
face at this brutal speech, not because it re> 
proached him with the baseness of his birth, 
for Mr. Howel had educated him to contemn 
the foolish and misohievous prejudices in 
favour of ancestry, and above all, to despise 
it in the plebeian upstart, but he fired at this 
speech, for its containing a charge of moral 
turpitude in disregarding the feelings of Ra¬ 
chel, and violating, his gratitude and affec- 
tiop for Mr. Howeh He therefore repelled the 
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cfattlrge at first with indignant contempt; but, 
accustomed to control his emotions, he soon 
moderated his tone, and expostulated with 
Mr. Baal Howel upon his ungentlemanly and 
ungenerous ’manner of effecting his object 
Your speech,” said Frank Lewis, does 
hurt me to the quick—I am sorry, very sorry, 
that the nephew of my dear Mr. llowel, should 
have a spirit so degenerate—so incapable of 
fulfilling the duties in life to which his neai 
connection with that worthy man will elevate 
him” 


That evening, however, young Lewis, as 
was usual, spent several hours in the study 
with Mr, Howel, and to him he expressed his 
earnest desire to set out immediately upon his 
foreign travels; Mr. Howel was much startled 

with an anxiety to do that which, but a few 

♦ ^ 

moMhf before, nothing could make him do, 
but a def(^ence or obedience to authority. 

What ie the reasotl of this sadden change 
of resoltttion, my dear Frank-^when I was 


perpetually preasing yonr' depattare for the 
Continent, you resilitcd all my reasoning; 
now, whOtt'f cea^se to urge the point, you are 


anxious to* di^^art; and iHll admit 6f ho delay 


—I hopb none’ df^nty brother’s family offend 
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you—I hope no child of his is the cause of 
your desire to depart.'* 

Lewis’s conscience made him misinterpret 
this speech, he thought it alluded to Rachel, 
and the colour came into his face. 

I see by your countenance, my dear Frank, 
that this is the case,—they are uniuly lads, 
but, remember they have not had the advantage 
of a proper education,—you must bear with 
them on my account.” 

My dear Sir, I do assure you, that no 
son of Mr. Benjamin Howei has had any 
influence upon my wishes to depart. You 
know, that I always desired to travel, but 
was restrained by my dislike to leave you 
alone. Now, Sir, you will have the society 
of your brother.” o 

“ True, Frank, true, my dear boy, I shall 
also have the society of Rachel;, but do not, 
on any account imagine, that the sudden ap¬ 
pearance of my brother and his family has 
altered, or ever can alter the love I bear you.” 

Lewis assured him that such a thought ne¬ 
ver had, and never could, enter into his head. 
The conversation ended, and each party re¬ 
tired to bed, reflecting how perversely every 
tiling had. turned out, the wishes of one al- 
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ways thwarting those of the other, and rcci^ 
procally changing into opposition. 

But arrangements were made for the de¬ 
parture of Mr. Frank Lewis, who left Mort-^ 
lake Hall in the manner described at the open¬ 
ing of our volume. He took a polite farewell 
of Mr. Benjamin Howei and of his sons,—his 
parting with the elder Mr. Howei evinced the 
excess of tenderness in both parties, but when 
ho roused his courage to take leave of the 
young and lovely Rachel|«he might have said 
with the Poet, 


1 whisper’d her my last adien, 

1 gave a mournful kiss, 

Cold showers of sorrow bath’d ht*r eyrs, 
Abd her poor heart was torn with bighe», 
Yel,«*^raDge,.to tell,—**twas then I knew 

Most perfect bliss. 


Fbr love at other times suppress’d 
Was all betrayed at this.-* 

% saw him wimping in her eyes, 

I heard him breathe amongst her sighs, 

And every sob which shook her breast 

Hiriird mine with bliss. 


The departure of Frank Lewis from Mort- 
lake ^0 viewed with extreme bat sup¬ 
pressed delight by Mr. fienjaimin Howei, who 
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had found his presence the only obstacle to 
his pursuit of certain schemes, which he had 
long matured for effecting sundry important 
objects. 

This gentleman was illiterate, ignorant, and 
of a very weak understanding, but he had a 
natural disposition to cunning, and to the ex¬ 
ercise of which the thirst of avarice continu¬ 
ally propelled him. He now undertook the 
management of Mr. Howel, and depended for 
success upon the candid, unsuspicious tem¬ 
per of his brother, who was also infatuated 
in his favour by excess of affection. 

Encroachments upon Mr. Howel’s comforts 
and former habits followed each other in rapid 
succession, whilst that worthy gentleman at¬ 
tributed each invasion, to any,, thing but its 
real source,—-a settled design to obtain the 
mastery over him, with a view to the entire 
management of his property. Mr. H^wel, 
however, resolved to avoid what he thought 
he could not oppose, without hurting his bro¬ 
ther’s feelings, and violating the rites of 
hospitality, and his fraternal tenderness to a 
distrestsed brother. He therefore spent the 
greater part of tlie day, and almost all the 
eveaing in his study > but urea this apartment 
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was trespassed upon, to a degree that com¬ 
pelled him, in self defence, to inform his bro¬ 
ther, that “ the noise of his nephews disturbed 
him, and that when he retired into the library 
he desired to be entirely alone.” “Well, 
well, brother,” said Mr. Benjamin Ilowel, 
''my lads are a little noisy, but it's only the 
spirits of youth.—You ought to recollect 
that we were young once; we can't put old 
heads upon young shoulders.”—“ It is for that 
very reason,” replied Mr. Ilowel, “ that I do 
not wish them to enter my private study, our 
young and old heads can't assimilate ” “ You 
are rather harsh upon the lads, rather harsli, 
brother,” said Mr. Benjamin Howel, who, 
however, forbade the young men to trespass 
any more upo© their uncle, although he took 
care himself to harass his brother, by invari¬ 
ably following him into the study whenever, 
he saw him enter; and on which occasions 
he would hold him in conversation, to the ex¬ 
clusion of all study or reflection. 

Mr. Howel's chief delight was in a close 
and active correspondence with young Lewis. 
In a letter he wrote to him, about three months 
after his departure from Mortlake Hall, he ex¬ 
pressed himself as follows Your alTectiou 
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and fidelity would not justify me in such very 
unreserved and thoroughly confidential com¬ 
munications, if your delicacy and prudence 
were not equal to your love for me. My 
heart, my dear Frank, is but ill at ease. My 
brother’s nature does not at all assimilate to 
inine. He will not leave me to myself one 
hour in the day, but places himself in the 
chimney corner of my study, and incessantly 
assails me upon the subject of my property. 
He tells me, one farm is let at five, another at 
seven and a half, another at ten, and another 
it fifteen, per cent below its value; that one 
thing is bought too dear, another job might 
liave been done cheaper, and a third expense 
might have been avoided altogether.—^This is 
most unpleasant to me.—I never had a dis¬ 
position for petty savings, and as I am wealthy 
beyond the possibility of my expending my 
income, I like to revel in the luxury of wealth. 
—I have made the will I told you of, and in 
which I have left my brother the whole of my 
property, real and personal, excepting only a 
few legacies to my old servants, and a bequest 
to yourself of all my books, coin^, medals, ca¬ 
meos, gems and drawings, with your option of 
twenty-five thousand pounds, or, the Brook- 
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land Farms.—I bare left you, my dear boy, my 
gold watch, chain and seals; they will often 
remind you of me, when I am remored from 
your presence. Directly I told my bruUier of 
my having made this will, his joy was extra¬ 
vagant and beyond restraint.—lie declared, to 
my great annoyance, that his daughter should 
now marry one of the richest noblemen in the 
kingdom; and he has accordingly (for I have 
not resolution enough to oppose him,) con¬ 
trived to renew the intercourse of Lord Bid- 
borough, Lord Markettown, tSir John Bribe- 
well, and others, with Mortluke Hall.—Din¬ 
ners are given every week to one or other of 
these titled personages, and at which my bro¬ 
ther does not play his part at all well. He 
neither shows the habits of good company, 
nor the mind, and dignity of character, which 
renders a man equal to any elevation of oir- 
cnmstances to which fortune might raise him. 
Poor Rachel’s delicacy is highly offended at 
being thus made the object of worldly barter- 
ingand traffic; but, between insulted pride and 
a-sense of duty to her parent, she acquits her¬ 
self of the part she has to play much to my 
satisfaction. Lord Lumbercourt has been here 
very often, and hje son. Lord Fribbleville, is 
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assiduous in his attentions to Rachel.—How 
sincerely do I wish that you but, my 

dear Frank, reason forbids us to wish for that 
which is unattainable/’ 

In another letter, written about three months 

1 

afterwards, he says, My heart, my dear boy, 
is broken, for I am betrayed even where I had 
garnered up my store of happiness.—I am 
but now convalescent of an inflammatory com¬ 
plaint, which nearly terminated my existence. 
In those hours which were thought by my 
physicians to be my last, my brother attempt¬ 
ed, not to soothe my dying moments, but, in¬ 
fluenced by an insatiable thirst of gain, he was 
seizing upon my will, my accounts, my pa¬ 
pers, and my effects, and with his sons, was 
entirely absorbed in taking possession of my 
property.—Had you been present, my dear 
Frank, what would have been your feelings ? 
Rachel was the only person of the family, that 
evinced even common humanity to my suffer¬ 
ings.—She was all love and attention to me. 
My dear boy, your poor old father’s heart is 
broken, and his only hope of happiness is 
your return to your,” &c. 

After several letters, Mr. Howel wrote to 
young Lewis> saying, " My dear Frank, you 

VOL. III. s 
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cauiiave no ule^ of ^ tfc#! Agej* <w 

ratl^er ai&iction^ b^s made ^fion my ceiMiUtu* 
tjon smce *ny laat Ayes mpe too 

feeble to read much« or to <rae4 at all with 
ple^ure.—My is so thaA ta 

repay me fpr the pam of conwiM* 

tion must be more eolightimed iJm wy I Am 
doomed to epjpy until your return*t-I am al¬ 
together feeble, nervous, and helidess/^ua- 
ceptible in the most paiufnl degree of cold, 
and of a4 changes of the atmospbese.—I pass 
sleepless nights apd cheerless daysv<*r-l hove 
always held lile to be desurabjia, oai^ whilst 
our senses and our intellects cnnld rendwjex- 
isteuce pleasurable or useful} that period is 
past with me, and I care not how soon I om 
removed hen^e.—I newer wmbod teouthrftUie 
ready and effectual use q{ my sonsea, and 
having survived their state cl^iuig(iur,rt to now 
my wish to sleep in the gravmn-My ordywom- 
fort is denved from your cosres{K)iBience, and 
^am |he delicate and affoctionale attentioa of 

BacbeL—Ah, Frank, my hopes upon 

a pb^t have been ciueUy^v duuartad by 
destu^.” 

. It yens nqhabovf a ywek after, wsti&g this 

, Mi;*llQivei .vfFfte leidsNig tww a 
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box of loose peters which Frank had left in 
hiB charge; when the perusal of some bits of 
paper which that young gentleman had ne¬ 
glected to destroy, suddenly opened the old 
gentleman’is mind, to wh^t before he had no 
idea'of. Conviction darted through his mind 
like a flash of lightning, and he saw revealed 
to his astonished senses, that Frank Lewid, so 
ftr from being indifferent to Rachel Howel, 
was devoted to her with all the enthusiasm of 
love.—These papers contained Sonnets, aind 
other Poems, addressed to, or rather written 
Upon that lovely girl, and breathing all the 
fervour 6f youthful passion. 

Heavens t cried Mr. Howel, how singularly 
peirerse has been our fete,—^This noble-mind¬ 
ed lad has suppressed the m^st ardent pas¬ 
sion, and has torn himself from a beloved 
object, rather than, by asking her in marriage, 
run the risk of trespassing unreasonably upon 
my auctions; whilst I have abstained feom 
proposing the suit, solely from an apprehen¬ 
sion- that, out of gratitude to me, he might 
haV'e fetUed his iholiuations to a marriage 
with a girl to whom he was not attachedi*—It 
is ihiSfhfat 

to going 4brdtid. ^ HeaVens, wimt 1ia{l]|^iiest 

s3 
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i^houW I have given to my dear boy^had I but 
imparted to him how sincerely I wished^ to see 
him married to Rachel. 

t 

At length Mn Howel wrote to yowng Lewis, 
saying, “ My Lord Fribbleville, instigated by 
my brother, has made three successive offers 
to Rachel, who has asserted the piivilege of 
nature, in positively refusing him* For . this 
her father has treated her with great severity. 
—I am convinced that you will find this love¬ 
ly girl unmarried upon your return to Eng¬ 
land. 

I 

“ My brother continues to vex me, and has 
really made me a cipher in my own house.— 
You must remember that my meetings with 
my tenants,upon rent*days, were like the pa¬ 
triarchal meetings of one large household, or 
family of extended branches. My brother 
will be pjresent at these meetings, and will 
assume a supremacy in spi^ of all I can say 
or do. He grinds every man down to the ut¬ 
most shilling, and those who are better pro- 

t *■ 

tected by tbeir leases, he abuses, and iiails 
against, telling them, in my preseiioe, that 
when J die, he will not he so wesk.aa to let 


^em have fat^ns. below the i&ukft,rent.— 
fba will be aprpris^ atpayweal^ness, Fjran^, 
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'when I tell you, that he has made me, for 1 can 
use no other expression, he has made me, 1 
say, raise Giles Owen’s rent five and twenty 
per cent., although I had promised that wor¬ 
thy man, that his rent should never be raised 
during my dr his life.—Tis true, dear Frank, 
that I have secretly refunded him the difference 
of the two rates, after each rent day, but my 
brother renders my intercourse with lionest 
Giles very difficult, and I have therefore at 
once given him a sum of money, which, at the 
ordinary rate of calculation, will make up for 
his addition of rent under the new lease. You 
will, I have no doubt, be astonished at my 
weakness. My brother has also contrived to 
turn away several of my old servants, and even 
attempted to get rid of my oM housekeeper, 
Mrs. Phillips, and ofthe good old LaFitte. 1 am 
happy to say that I have had fortitude enougli 
to prevent these last acts of injustice.” 

Tills letter had been long delayed by the 
posts upon the Continent, and it was received 
by Mr. Lewis, only two days before he re- 

' “ V 

ceivcd another letter from Mr. Howel of 
date later by upwards of three weeks. In thij 5 
last letter Mr. Howel says, am really 

I * * I* ^ ^ 

ashamed of my own weakness, I have lost all 

s3 
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eneigy of duuractw, and I am governed like a 
child. Some time ago, my brother eequested 
my permission to introdoce into my house a 
diseentin^cbaplain. Y^u will easily imagiae, 
from your knowledge of my opinions upon 
this Bubjeot, that few proposals coaid be more 
obnoxious to me. However, I redacted that I 
had no right to impose my predilections upon 
my brother, and I therefore yielded a reluc¬ 
tant consetot to his request. Judge, tny dear 
Frank, what must hare been my indignation 
and aurprise, when I discoveied the (diaptain 
introduced into my ffunily to be no othor than 
that mass of fraud and cruelty, the cobbler and 
lawyer's clerk, Joshua Cri^^filegate, when I 
formerly dismissed from my employment for 
his barbarity and dishonesty to the poor, I 
did, on this occasion, assv me oourage, and act 
up to the wisis. I insta^y had the scoundrel 
tamed out of the house. Such, however, is my 
weakness of character, that my brother at last 
manoeuvred and carried his point, and this 
Rev. loShna Cripplegate has three rooms al- 
lotfed to his use in the east wing of Mortlake 
Ifrtlb^xthaiik Heavens, at the very extranuty 
from my oparttoents. But the odious mtimal 
triomphs^'in his saoeesoi He throws himself 
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perj^ualljr in my way, and pretaids assidu¬ 
ously to dier me services, whilst the demon- 
like leei upon' his odious visage triumphantly 
teUs me, that 1 am governed by my brother, 
who, in his turn, is governed by this said Jo¬ 
shua. The scoundrel has even had the asSu- 
ronoe to convert two of my stables into a 
conventicle, and in which he assembles about 
thirty of the villagers etety night. Their 
psalmody is more odious to my ears than the 
hissings of scorpions, the screechings of a 
thousand owls^ or than the stings of a swarm 
of tarantulas. The nervous fever and irri- 
tatioru which this produces, render my life 
miserable, and I dread the approach of their 
singing, more than negro ever dreaded the 

catoVnine tails.’* < 

But Mr. Howel was partly mistaken in his 
calculations upon the Rev% Joshua Cripple- 
gate’s motives either for entering Mortlake 
Hall, or for his conduct whilst under that 
splendid roof. Joshua^s whole mind, body, 
and soul were bent upon an olyect that no 
human being but himself would ever have 
thought ofl This vwis no more nor leas^than 
a matrimonial Connection with Mrs, Phillips. 
Mr. Howel’s housekeeper, who, as we have 

s 4 
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ua^ioned, had, by the death of two 
...hqehaads, and by the savings of her per- 
(juisites, contrived to amass a good.roand sum, 
a sum which jlosited day and night in golden 
dreams before Joshua Cripplegate’s imagi¬ 
nation. 

This dame Phillips was no mean personifi¬ 
cation of the beau ideal of a Welch house¬ 
keeper. She was about six feet one inch 
high, and her bulk was so enormous that her 
height appeared rather below the proper pro¬ 
portion to her size. She had immense cheeks, 
as red as fire, with a clear light complexion, 
huge prominent nose, with a high forehead, 
and hair as white as snow, turned handsomely 
back, and surmounted by a laced mob cap. 
This stately l^y, upright as an. arrow, with 
her large bundle of keys hanging from her 
waist on one side, and a pincushion little less 
than a quartern loaf hanging from the other, 
looked just what the housekeeper of a Welch 
gentleman> castle ought to be. 

Now the Rev. <Joshua Cripplegate was a 
different sort of a personage. In his trade of 
a cobbletb he .had contiv^ted a stoop, that. ^dU 
minisbed -his heigh-t, which, bow«ver„if.he 
stpod upright, aipount^ t.0 nearly four feet 
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eleven. His hair was jet black, and as coarse 
as skeins of black silk, he had large bushy 
black eyebrows, a thick yellowish dark com¬ 
plexion^ with scarcely any nose, and his skin 
deeply freckled with the small pox. Added 
to all which, his legs were bandy, and one being 
shorter than the other threw the opposite hip 
above its proper level, so that the man seemed 
like a living cork screw, and his motion in 
walking was perfectly peristaltic. But Joshua 
had a brave heart, and would have ventured 
upon matrimony with the huge Amazonian 
Welch housekeeper, and he accordingly used 
every possible artifice to obtain that lady’s 
hand. There was very little doubt of his 
success, only Mrs. Phillips could never con¬ 
sider the Rev. Joshua Cripplegate but as a 
follower of Mr. Benjamin Howel, whom she 
hated most cordially; first, because he ill used 
her good old master; secondly, because he 
had tried to deprive her of her place; and 
thirdly, because he allowed his sons both to 
quiz and to abuse her. Mrs. Phillips, therefore, 
could not tolerate the satellite of her arch 
enemy, although she did join Cripplegate’s 
congregation in the metamorphosed stable; 
and although* like Great Dagon, she sat huge 

s 5 
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uuLiptmderous bey<»Hl «tt aionnd her^ and 
though albeit she suog more loudly than any 
six of the assembled plough boys or dmirecs, 
yet her stout heart never would yield to the 
powers of Cupid, the god of soft peesuasion. 
It was in vam that Joshua Ciipplsfate ana> 
thematized la Fitta, as a son of thereat 
whore of Babylon, and denounced etentalfieiy 
torments against Catholics, and the aiders, 
abettors, and associates of Catholics f the aUmt 
Mrs* Phillips still loved I* Fitte, as the fiutlu- 
ful adeotionate servant of the oldt Connt de 
ChaliUoQi andaa the devoted, though hmmbla 
firiend of the unfoitnnate Counts son, her 
young maater, Frank Lewis. Amidst the pe- 
nod of the Rev. Joshua Crippiegate’s ardent, 
andossidnottsoddresaes to thm towerit^aad 
redouhtahle Welch Amazrm, it so happoiad, 
that m giving one of her moat aonoRma oa> 
dances to a psahn in Joshua’s dmpeh she 
opened bar raoudi to* its utmost tpossiUe 
width, and inhaled at one gasp, at least a 
quMt 0£ the damp nnwholeBonia vapour with 
wfaioh that butldisg wua surcharged. This 
pradacadtodwld uponthe lungs, which in eue 
day tucued tor asi'ittSamnatiQn j thebug^pls^ 
thorio-Hbodp of Mrs. PhiBipa‘formed a bad 

12 
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subject for an itoflammatoty complaint, and in 
spite of phlebotomy to an extent which no 
veterinary surgeon would have ventured upon, 
this giantess was a corpse within four days of 
her singing that fatal psalm. What was Jo¬ 
shua's grief> and overwhelming affliction when 
he found, that this chief prop of his congre- 
gfittion, and object of his love had—^left all her 
money to the heretic La Fitte.—The bequest 
exceeded eight thousand pounds, and every 
pound was a dagger in Cripplegate’s heart. 
9ad indeed were the effects of this legacy upon 
Mrs. Phillips, for no powers of persuasion 
could induce Joshua to suffer a single prayer 
to be put up for the safety of the house* 
keeper’s soul; on the contrary, he did not he¬ 
sitate to declare that she had gone, and de¬ 
servedly gone to hell, for leaving her property 
to a Roman Oatholio. 

The nature of the communications which 
Mr. Lewis had received from Mortlake Hall, 
had induced him to take all responsibility upon 
himself, and to deviate from Mr. Howel’s plans 
of travel, by omitting to visit the southern 
kingdoms, and to return home as soon as pos¬ 
sible. With this view he had left the empire 
of Russia four months earlier than he other- 

s 6 
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wiae would have done, and this alteration of 
pkn had long interrupted his communications 
urith Wales. 

In a letter which he received shortly after 
his arrival at Vienna, Mr. Howel wrote, say¬ 
ing— 

My health grows worse and worse-^and 
I find that no doctor can administer to a mind 

or stop the flaw's of a broken heart. 
I have, dear Frank, a horrible secret to tell 
you relative to one nearly allied to me; I dare 
not trust such a communication by the post. 
I have lotng resolved to annul the Will by 
which I made my brother heir to all I pos¬ 
sessed, except my legacy to yourself. The dis¬ 
posal of property is a fearful trust, and a man 
ought in executing such a duty, to consider 
general principles and the interests of 
ciety, as well as 4is personal feelings. 1 have 
resolved, my dear Frank, to dispose of my 
estate to yourself, in the manner of my first 
Wil}, which I trust is still in your possession. 

I desired y<ut not to destroy it. I shall direct 
you to allo^ my brother Benjamin an annuity 
of three, tlwp^ pay annuities 

of^x hundred a year, to each of my nephews, 
or# jjtt lieu thereof, lo pay to. all, or any one of 
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them ten thousand pounds, according to your 
opinion of the use he or they are likely to 
make of their capital trustedin theiro^vn hands. 
I shall leave twenty-five thousand pounds to 
my good and lovely Rachel, to be settled upon 
her at her marriage, as you, in your judgment, 
may think fit. 1 will bequeath to my worthy 
friend, Dr. Powell, a thousand pounds, with 
the selection of two memorials of me from my 
house, the one not to be less in value than one 
hundi'ed guineas, the choice of the other to be 
left entirely to himself. My old servants, I leave 
your bounty, well knowing that you will be 
just and liberal to them. My tenants area well 
informed, independent set of people, and I 
know you will proceed in my favourite schemes 
of difiusing knowledge and lil^ral sentiments 
amongst them. My brother would have mar¬ 
red all my plans, and would soon have re¬ 
duced my people to the level of the vice, igno¬ 
rance, and servility, which distinguish the te¬ 
nantry upon the estates of the Bidboroughs 
Bribewells, Markettons, Lumbercourts, and 
others of the nobility and gentry of England. I 
must make my will as laconic as possible^ for I 
am so watched that I am not master of my own 
actions. But for^my goqd and lovely Rachel, 
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my life wovld bA vrithout consolation or poao«. 
I woulcl, my dear Frank, that this excellent 
girl were etdier my daughter, or your >eife— 
bnt yet, in neither ocse, could I love her 
more tenderly than 1 do. What a contrast is 
she to the rest of her family, and particularly 
to her hither, and to that onwmrthy iroitnin, 
her mother. Ood bless you, my dear Frank, 
—lam now a feeble, afflicted old man—a 
burthen to himself, and perhaps a trouble to 
all around him. 1 would the scene were closed 
upon me. For, at this age, our best feeling is 
but an absenoe from suffering of some eort.*^ 
Mr. Bei^amin Howel had, hrom his first ar* 
rival at Mortlake, conceived the strongestanti* 
pathy to his brother’s fitvonrite tenant, Giles 
Owen, exhibi^pg, we suppose, the " strong 
antipathy o£ had to good,” which is mberent 
in our nature. This bold and iod^endent 
yeoman hod. first of aU offended Mr. Benja* 
min Howel, by the faoneat firanknees of his 
manners, nod by his freedom of opinions, for 
this gentleman had imbibed all the notkms of 
a land of slavery, and conceived that the lower 
idaseea rma SBOM eattlemade by God to obey 
aqdwoik fortiwribh, and* to bear all their 
tyranny and humoailt Be ted alao conceived 
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a noiioo, tihat much of his brother’s money 
went in charity to Giles Owen and his family; 
for, said Mr. Benjamin, how otherwise could 
the old scoundrel have such a good farm 
bouse, and bring up so large a family, all better 
educated than the sons of his betters. Giles 
Owen was one of the distributors of Mr. 
‘Howel’s bounty to those of the middle orders 
who were suffering distress from unavoidable 
accidents, and which from honest pride they 
did not like to expose. Now Mr. Benjamin 
Howel so closely watdied his brother, that he 
had strong suspicions'that money did pass 
from him to Giles Owen, and which he con¬ 
ceived to be not only gifts of charity to Giles, 
but as BO many abstractions from a fund which 
he was himself to inherit at his J^rotiier’s death. 
These ideas so irritated Mr. Benjamin Howel, 
and his son Baal, that upon one rent day, 
neither could keep bis temper, and afrermuch 
abuse and altercatima, which Mr. Howel in vain 
attempted to stop, young Baal Howel told the 
grey»headsd farmer that he was " a pUfering 
old scoundrel and thief, who took advantage, of 
hiaunde’s imbecility to rob him of money for 
the support of hU brood.. 1 only wah to Qodv” 
said Ms. Baalf Koevdi “ that 1 had you and 
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ya^t lubberly sons-in the Weetiadies, damn 
mo but I’d cow ikin some of you.”—Saying 
which^ he shook a horsewhip over the shoulders 
of the grey-headed old farmer. Not even the 
presence of the elder Mr. Howel, with all the 
love he bore him^ could restrain the indig¬ 
nation and rage of young Hampden Owen^ 
who striking the horsewhip from the shoulders' 
of his father, levelled young Mr. fiaal on the 
floor, by a furious blow between the eyes, 
which prevented for some time any. attempt 
to rise. At last youngHampden Owen himself 
picked the gentleman tip, and turning round 
to Mr. Howel, with much ingenuous anjiiety, 
began to apologize for having struck his ne- 
phew« To the surprise of every body, the 
old gentleman seemed to rise above the con¬ 
trol of his brother, for stretching out bis hand 
to the farmeVs son—he^said to him, **you 
area brave, honest lad, and had you done 
otherwise, I should have despised you. That 
blow may teach my nephew the diflerence 
between ati English yeoman and a negro upon 
a West Indian estate.'’ 

do noi4mean to say that this spirited 
elision firom Mr. Howel was not amply re¬ 
venged by the increased ty^nny of his bro- 
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ther, or that Mr. Benjamin Howel did not in¬ 
cessantly inflict upon all the Owen family 
those vexatious, and even injurious annoy¬ 
ances, that the rich can always contrive to in¬ 
flict upon the poor; nor do we mean to say, 
that this effusion had any tendency to stop 
the indictment and prosecution which Mr. 
Baal Howel instituted against young Hamp¬ 
den Owen for an assault and battery, in which, 
in spite of the manner in which juries can be 
packed, and trials managed in the country, 
young Howel obtained nothing but an expo¬ 
sure of his baseness, and damages to the 
imoimt of one farthing. 

In the mean time, Mr. Lewis had been two 
months at Vienna without hearing from home, 
and his anxiety began to disifualify him for 
the acquisition of that knowledge, in the pur¬ 
suit of which he was at once so intelligent and 
indefatigable. At length he received a parcel 
of papers, conveyed to him by the English 
Courier, and he found it to consist of three 
letters and a bundle of manuscripts.—The first 
letter that be took up was in the free, delicate 
hand of Rachel, and Frank Lewis’s blood 
flashed to his cheeks.—He however put it 
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aaidfw and haskUjr broke tbe eaal of a letter 
fipDin his beknred foBteri'paj^eDt. 

** You will sea, dear Frank, from the imper¬ 
fect writing, and from the shortness of my 
letter, that 1 mnstbe in a state of great weak- 
nsM, I write with such pain, that 1 am com- 
peUedtobebvief 1 wanted muoh to see Giles 
Owen aloM, but oould never get to his house 
imnceQmpeniedby my brother, or by one of my 
nephewsw 1 took advantt^e of my brother’s 
illness, and rode there one morning, hot I was 
watehed from the house, and iateroepted at 
the cross sosids by my nephew Baal, who 
came galloping'down the ciess lane, with bis 
hotM in d foam. He pretended the meeting 
to be acoideiBal, but 1 need not ssty that it 
waa dengaedc'—He would not allow me any 
t^portnnity of speaking to Oweampiivate.-*- 
I'tberelbos was oUiged, fonh dtys afterwards, 
to getap befMre any ofibe family, and I rode 
<m (horseback to the fitrm'dioeae, where Icon- 
tiiaued, as 1 wished, a full hour with honest 
Qilesi«^Thw was on the* 10th of April, and 
the weather ftom watm humidity had changed 
in ^ nightito a dry frost, with one of those 
peioing'eait.winde so destructiTe both to old 
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age and infancy, and wliicb render an English 
spring the worst. aeaaoB in the year, and its 
climate one of the worst climates in the world. 
In six hours rafter my retom, I was seized with 
a cold, and which that night exhibited symp¬ 
toms ofiinfiammaticm uponmylungs.-*-! hare 
beeh; nearly seven weeks in my bed-chamber, 
and am reduced to the most pitiahie' stttter^of 
debility^^In thn mean time, my house has 
been fall pf feastingrand gaiety; and my bIuih- 
bershave often’been disturbed by the riotous 
debauch of miy nephews withthe young Briber 
wells, and oitimr sporting gentlemen; whom 
they invite to Mortlake HaH*~Raohel has 
resolntely withdrawn herself fronil diimet 
parties, and has devoted herself to my comfort. 
Her reading and her conversation, in which 
intelligence and simplicity of nature are com¬ 
bined with a lively and elegant imagination, 
have soothed my^uUest hours.-^How wretch¬ 
ed should I have been without the company 
of this ingenuous, clever, and good girl. But 
the sand of my life-glass has nearly run out, 
and I long, ere I am taken from the scene -of 
life, once more to embrace you^in my no# fee¬ 
ble arms4" Dear Frctnk, return to your fond 
old father; if your presence would not prolong 
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my iife,'it would do, what is of much greater 
importance, make the remainder of that life 
happy." 

Mr. Lewis stood a few minutes gazing with 
intense mielaticholy upon this letter, when re¬ 
covering himself, he took up that froto Ra¬ 
chel.—It described with great feeling the de¬ 
plorable state of her uncle, and concluded by 
entreating Mr. Lewis to return home imme¬ 
diately, as the only means of saving his life. 

Dr. Powell’s letter was more detailed.—He 
said, ** to you, my dear Sir, who must remem- 

^ I 1 

her as well as myself, the strength and vigour 
of Mr. Hower^ understanding, vrith his fine 
constitution and temperate habits, the decay 
of both body'and mind must appear extraor¬ 
dinary. His disease appears to me to be ra¬ 
ther a moral than a physical malady, it is the 
effect of moral causes, acting under extraordi¬ 


nary circumstances, u|on an excessive sensibi¬ 
lity. Upon subjects of intellect, his mind is 
as capScious, and upon all subjects, his views 
are as grand and noble as ever; bis only weak¬ 
ness iiaa been a want of resolution t6 resist 
those; whose^objects he at lengtV sees to be 
most tfnworthyi^—wid: it is this stfbstituttbn of 
vice fbr ^^aiitdde tttid iffection, which has 
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broken the old man’s heart.—'Your presence 
might have prolonged his life» and will still 
have that effect, if you arrive without delay.’' 

The packet of manuscripts contained, in 
Mr. Howel’s hand-writing, a full account of 
all he knew of young Lewis’s father, a state¬ 
ment of his distresses after the Revolution, of 
his mode of finding Lewis on the road, and of 
the interview with the Count in the cabin, with' 
its immediate consequences. It enjoined Lewis 
to present himself to the Chatillon family in 
France, hut the old man concluded his state¬ 
ment by saying, I am almost glad of the 
loss of your family estates by the Revolution, 
for I would much rather see you an English 
gentleman, possessed of the Mortlake domain, 
than a French nobleman, surrounded by your 
vassals, and yourself a greater vassal to a 
worse master,—an absolute monarch.” 

Ere Mr. Lewis had received these, letters 
six hours, his passports were prepared, his 
accounts settled, his clothes packed up, and 
himself at least six English leagues from Vi¬ 
enna., He continued travelling with the ut¬ 
most speed to which German postilliops can 
be stimulated by bribery or blows. He ar¬ 
rived in a few d^ys. at Paris, but unhappily 
his anxiety, aiding the effects of cold and fa- 
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tigue> had 'wrought him up into a high < state 
of ferer^ which rendered it^necessary that he 
cthoiild be put to bed. For three weeks he 
continued in bed, and out of which, be had 
been nearly a fortnight delirious.—«lle was 
oonaiderably recovered at the end of the fifth 
week, and the Italian valet Savietti, deliver* 
ing an English lettei;, retired from the room, 
leaving hia master in high spirits at hia neai 
prospect of returning to England. 

Frank Lewis took the letter with great tre¬ 
pidation.—It had the usual Welch postmark, 
but it was vulgarly folded, and written in a 
coarse hand, and had a large black seal.— 
What were bis feelings when he read the fol¬ 
lowing letter ?~ 

Dear Sir, Mortlake Hall, 5th June. 

It has pleased Providence to remove my 
dearly beloved brother from this'sinful world, 
full of tribulation ail the wicked lusts of 
the flesh, into his glorious kingdom of righ¬ 
teousness, where he is singing loud hosannas 
in the <J^trs of the saints.—He died on the 
20thniltimo, aud has left no Will, consequent¬ 
ly 1 e&m into etery shilling as heir at law.— 
As the numberless obarities which my dear 
brother has^from 'time to time' bestowed upon 
you, who, HO sort of. right to any one of 
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thQai> will tender it ptop^jr t^iatyonshauligo 

into: luourjoicig upon this meUndi^oly OQcasion, 

1 shall be happy to answer your bill, for fifty 
pounds. 

I am^ dear Sir^^tcc. 

Benjamin.Howel.” 

When Savietti entered the room, he found 
this letter lying upon the floor, and his mas- 
tet) whom he had just left so gay and sprightly, 
was sitting in bis arm-«hatr, with his legs ri¬ 
gidly stretched out to their utmost length,— 
his hands hanging almost lifeless over the 
sides of the chair, and his head fallen forward 
upon his breast. 

A host of servants rushed into the room at 
the screams of Savietti, but although they 
found no difficulty in restoring Mr. Lewis to 
animation, it was utterly impossible to restore 
him to happiness, or even to composure. His 
first impulse was to fliisist upon post horses 
being got ready for England, but after this 
was accomplished^ he reflected, of what use 
is my departure,—my old father must have 

been buried before that letter was written,— 

1 

-na hasteirill enable me tO'eee bis Ibce again.” 
inst^ of being borne away in a post-chaise, 
..Mr. Lewis was . borne to his bed-chamber,, a 
room which he was Unable to quit fUr ihtee 
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weeks. la the mean time he wrote a letter 
full of love and sorrow to Rachel llowel, aud 
another letter as full pf business, to Dr. Pow¬ 
ell. To Mr. Benjamin Howel he merely wrote 
the following letter pf business:— 

“ Sir, 

“ In reply to yonr letter of the 5th in¬ 
stant, I have to acquAint you, that 1 know 
that your brother has not died intestate, and 1 
have sent the necessary instructions to my at¬ 
torney to file a Bill in Chancery for your pro¬ 
duction of lus will. 

I am, Sir, 8cc.” 

To this letter he received an iminediate 
answer, in the shape of a challenge from Mr. 
Baal llowel, and a short time after, he had bis 
reply from the Yather. 

” Sir, 

" I would have yo» tq know (hat I did 
not assert that my p^r ^ dear brother had 
died without a will, before, in the presence of 
my family, I had made every search amongst 
that nunt worthy man’s papers. I have this 
day, wi^my fitimid, the Reverend Joshua Crip- 
plegate, and my eis sons, put in affidavits in 
reply to your Chancery suit; you will now see 
by tight oaths, that my dear brother did not 
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leave any vrill. Considering, Sir, that you 
were a child picked np the road side hy 
my dear brother, and educated, fed, and cloth* 
ed upon hia charity, your conduct towards a 
brother whom he most tenderly loved, exhi¬ 
bits the blackest perfidy and ingratitude. 

" 1 am, Sir, yours, &c. 

'■. *’ Benjamin Howel.” 

To this, Mr. X^wis simply replied,— 

« Sir, 

I shall be at London in fire days, and 
at Mortlake Hall in about eight, by which 
time I trust you will be able to produce 
your brother's will, by which I am left a le¬ 
gacy equal to about five and thirty thousand 
pounds.” 

«I afii. Sir. ate.” 

The next day, Mr. Lewis left l*aris to pro¬ 
ceed by easy stages to J^pdon. 

Mr. Howel 'had diec^ few days after writ¬ 
ing the letter which Frank l^ewis had repeived 
at Vienna. l!fo sooner, or rather befom, the 
breath 'was out of the kind old gentleu^'s 
body, his brother, with an ink-bottle in the 
button-hole of the breast of his coat, was tra¬ 
versing the house like a hungry exciseman, in 

VOL. III. T 
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Mpte seftls VfBTlb J^ttt UpOE^OT^y UEtll 

at last, Mt. BaDjamiti HovTel ttxstod Ab li* 
btafy ddor;'and entering inllPer stEdy* 
locked tha% ^or fdto, and eyemg^overy^ hote 
and com^r/began^a close ccna«ltfitk>E with 
his sons ttpen the present posture of aiFairs. 

Th^rie tras'only^one drawback to the great 
joy which all the party feltp and that was the 
will by which Mr. Howel had left legacies to 
all his servants, and the bequest of twenty-five 
thousand pounds, with the entire coniehts of 
the library, study, and cabinet, to Mr. Lewis. 
Mr. Benjamin Aowel now took the document 
from an iron chest, and holding W Up, said to 
his sons, this vile, contemptible bit of 
sheep’s shiU'iHObs us of more than forty thou¬ 
sand pounds,—^what right have servants, or 
such a fellow as that Lewis, to dilqpossess us 

of so large a sum ?—My boys, what is to be 
done V* 

** Kobody knows of tbe existence of the 
will, it is dated nearly five years ago, I vote 
for putting it in the fire,” said Baal Howei, 
and put it in the fire^ was Uy all 

the brothers. 

We can keep our own ^dfinseL*^ said the 
ather, or it may ruiii'us.” 
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** You old meu are always so cautious, and 
full of fears.—-Give me the will,” said Baal, 
and anaticluDg it out of his lather’s hands, he 
thrust it into the fire,—holding it down with 
the poJter whilst it was consuming. 

But parchment ia difficult to bum, and 
“ whftt a damned crackling it makes,” cried 
the old man i t and just as he had said so, 
tire knuckle of Joshua Cripplegate was heard 
knocking, at the outer door for admittance. 

For heaven’s sake, Baal, what aball we 
do i if Cripplegats hods us out, he’ll want at 
least a thousand pounds hush-money?” 

” Keep him in parley for a few minutes, at 
least,” t»sdd Baal, in reply to bis father. 

“ Joshua, Joshua, my dear Joshua,” said 
old Benjamin, in a voice of affected sorrow,-— 
we are all at our devotions, do not trespass 
upon our grief.” 

Beg pardon. Sir, beg pardon, 1 coma to 
your assistance, there’s such a sad smell of 
sometbing homing,” said Joshua,,affeojting to 
cough, aa if suffocated with smoke. 

“ We are ruiued fer ever,” cried old Benja¬ 
min, tmn^^^Uka % lent- 

" 1 have burnt the skirt of my coat, stand¬ 
ing with mj hack V> tha hre,” cried Baal, add- 

?2| . 
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iof, “ that axMiBe wiU aatiafy tiiS/old Mcouit* 
dhel.*’ /t < *■ \ 

Joshua would not be gohlrid Of, Uad'M last 
it was thought expedient to lirtlihit'in, 'after 
Baal had well borat the skirt ai his <ioat, and 
had put the embers of the pMchMMat hito'his 
poeket-faaddkerohief. ’ « ’ 

“ Bless lafe,” said Joshua, snuffing up his 
nose, and looking cunningly under'hie-eyea 
as he entered; “ bless me, tiiere are two dis* 
tinct smells ia the toobV'-hmw of burnt elotfa, 
and the other like burnt parebnent." 

A long'di^ogue eosned, in tridch Joshua 
clearly pioted, that ha had seen and heard 
more than it wasaafb for ham to know, and 
after two hours negociation, Benjamin Howel 
thought it sKpedient to allow hhO im antiuity 
of two hundred a year, m hush>moaey. 

Whilst Btenk Lewis was traoilling from 
Paris to London, and from Lbadon to Wales, 
aecottipaoied ibyihis attomey« the Reveretid 
Jonhun OvipplBgate was rerolring mighty pro - 
jeots in bn most astute intellect. He refleeted 
that the mercenary and dishonest complexion 
of Mr. Besijanna Hcwsrs mind tendbred the 
, enjoyment of his annuity veiy pssCarious, and 
that, should it ba'biDoi^t into Jifligation, it 
would not be posatble to plead either a per' 
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jury or a connivaaco at the destruction ol a 
will, as a due consideration for an annual aU 
lou^anceof hundred pounds. Mr. Lewis, 
ooithe coii!travy» was known to be both just 
and liberals and the chances were, that, for 
any information which would facilitate his 
possession of the estate, he would not only 
give a motecUberal sum than Mr. Benjamin 
HowaMind givan> but that what he did give 
wouldbe more secure. Cripplegaie> therefore, 
pondered over and over again upon some plan 

by which he^mi^t go over to the enemy; or, if 
that were ultogfetber impossible, that he might 
contrive^a^have two strings to his bow* and 
assist th^ one »de without exasperating the 
other, or asaist either side, as circumstance^ 
might render advisable. But ttrippLegate* in 
this solitary iHatamce* found his tact and cun* 
ning insufficient for the occasion; he had, in 
ftot, so completely sold himself to die devil, 
that jm could devise no means hy which he 
could serve God and mammon with any pros¬ 
pect of deriving a* reasonable profit for hi^ 
aervioes. 

' *At length^ fbank Lewis arrived at the town 
xj^f «mid having, to liis'London soli¬ 

citor, added'Mr. Howers country ailtomey, a 

' T 3 
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WAtkin*, the trio proceeded id a chaiae 
and four to Moftlake Hall. 

Arrired at the Poih^ Frank Leaas’o feedings 
entirely overcame lum/~«aBd be itoppad'the 
post-boys, in older to contemplate tfic objects 
that excited such strong einotiolis, ** That 
Doric porch/’ said he, addressing hts compa¬ 
nions, was erected by him whom 1 always 
called my iather««»*-How often hava we sat 
under it, perusing some favourite author, or 
engaged in ^ilosophic diseossicm^^—how of¬ 
ten have we parsed the calnr of evening upon 
that spot, alternately viewing ^m^magnidcent 
landscape, or conversing with the mighty dead. 
In that broad river, did hotsast Sites Owen 
teach me to swim, and yonder is the grass- 
plat opbn which the same sturdy yeoman 
taoght me my athletic exorci8ee.~*How often 
have I and his sons played at cricicet upon 
that lawh, htdiself and Mn Owen engaging 
upon different sides.’’ The posb^chatse pro¬ 
ceeded through the Parit, bdtasrit approach¬ 
ed the bdhse, Frank Lewis’s emotioSrs became 
more excited, until at one spot he was so com- 
pletely'^ti^rcome/ ns'' to mdl forth the obii^- 
listion of his Ooiapaiiion.-^" I am tdBfeeted 
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e*tr^elyf” “^^>th.e,reGoHectlws 

which are excited l)^..the,eightDf ib^t Jiihrary 
wtndotr4>>-^ thaUvladow that 1. caught 

the Jastf actuig- glance o£ Jdr..HaweU—I ahall 
never-'lh*get'4be<9.1d gentleiuan standing at 
-tfaMt Spot-to-take bi&‘%ewell.laQk. .oi’ me.—r 
H«W'<oft0ii-w.itk'teiuleriieas. have, l.^etbcted 
Bpen. hie oountena n ce^-whep. the. teantrickled 
dQwndiie>ebeek^-«nd.his .ejcea^wedte.tarAedto 
heavaor as'-the^postichidae-.drove fruui^the 
door, and the-old^naacaughtjih^ lastgUmpse 
of me thatdie 4va&#ver j^oomd tQ^eiyoy.” 

badjiow.arrived.at the Poctico* and 
had desceadeidJKtm the.iohaja^ entering, the 

Hall> whenFtank.:.Ij^wui donnd,his.prqgrese 
arreateddry. the^fiodden iwizure of.his hand* 

end turning round,.he.hehel^. a.daU» grey¬ 
headed old.n)aaupon..hia.kaee,.and. pressing 
the thaBd;4ip. haiLaeiaed to ,his dips*—rlt was 
ha Fitte>JwboBej^ at the retpcn of.bie.young 
master was beyond expression. Lewisjaised 
tbe>old maa.up^.|uad. Srpohe to. him with the 
■utmost-tenderiiese.r-r“. You .friend and servant 

■'ll 

of my unhappy father, you good old man, 
|roai..tbhs day,,! shaU .be able, to testify my 
‘ gratitude ibr your/ services, and..my. app^^ja* 
tion ofyour character.—Let naenow, LaFitte, 

T 4 
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pFQseed to tb« weighs that 

1;^ brought me bm, an4,wlien tint mfieUled, 
I will talk to youoftimee ifheo yoi^aileTiated 
my father’s 8off«riogB.’’'^b4Wis aow csr^oeed- 
edinto the eiqietb library*' 
two professional companions $ in,this ipafi^ns 
and magnificent room, all yi9^ pil|Pt ns. Ae 
grave, but pasung into the hbrotyj, he 
beheld old Benjamin Howalnaafied mhinlarge 
bine morocco chair, wiA his she sons, and 
JoAus Cripplegats; standi^ on each sidc^ of 
him, and all scowling dj^fianaa af; liewis as 
he entered Ae room^Mr. Lewis slightly 
bowed^ aa4 proceeded to Ae centre of Ae 
room, when ho waa stapped^by the Tpeifera- 
tion of Mn Bowel* whose lege rendered bis 
voice almost i^rtieulate, 

** Mr, Lewis, I am astoQ'shedet your inde* 
licaoy, at yonr preaumption A appearing be¬ 
fore me, after my prohibiting yon ever to enter 
my doors.'* 

** The business I come upon is to ascertain 
whether Aeae doors, Sir, arc to be considered 
as yours pr not.” 

*' Is it not enough to insult by your own 
intrusion, that you bring wiA yon A%^ im. 
pndent old man and bis son.” 
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tittHed toiind to see to whom 
he eeuM aDnde, itod' he beheld by his side, 
Giles ti¥enp wtA^his son Hampden. 

f bi^ youf )»eTdon, Mr. Benjamin Howel/ 
■Aid old Giles Owen, smoothing down his ve- 
ndhrUe Meks, but I heard in the village that 
‘ ilr. PAtik'Lewis had returned to the Hall, so 
I and my son, overjoyed to hear the news, 
saddled oitr horses, and rode over to see him.' 

** I thank yon, from my heart, worthy Giles, ’ 
said Frank Lewis, ** let me shake your honest 
hand again and agaiti^ and that of your good 
son.** 

You odious old fellow,” sSid Mr% Benja- 
mtn Howel, ** haVe I not tlrtrdered you to quit 
youv farm, and forbid you ever to put foot up¬ 
on land of mine, and do you dare to beard me 
m my very apartment ?-**Leave my house, Sir, 
iihmediat^y.” 

Do, Sir, or you will be turned out vi et 
mis, and indicted for a trespass,” said Joshua 
Oripplegate. 

" Allow him to remain on my account,’ it 
you please, Sir,” said Frank Lewis. 

your account, Mr. Lewis, what 
right have Jrow tb ask for another, what I a^i 

T 5 
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not ^disposed to allow to TdaraiAlf,* said Mr. 

Howel. 

** My fights Ka within a Tory itaritiW com¬ 
pass, Mr. Howel,—aimply call apon you, to 
demand the production of your brothier’s last 
will and testament.” 

" You have already demanded its produc¬ 
tion, Sir, and I have aseuved yeu> upon the 
faith of an honest man, that my brother died 
intestate.—Not satisfied with this, you have 
proceeded against me at law» end i and my 
SIX sons, with my worthy firiend, Mr. Cripple- 
gate, have put in our affidavits, swearing that 
my brother died without a will.” 

Good God, Sir, I }i<^ you have not been 
induced to make any sndh affidavit V* 

Yes, Sir, I diave, ''and I have sworn con- 
scientiously to adact.” 

“ I have made my kaffiirdan^t to the eaaie 
fikct, and what I have ’ewom. I’ll stand by,” 
sard Joshua Cnpplegate* 

" We have all sworn to this simple truth. 
Sir,” said Baal Bowel, and surely eight af¬ 
fidavits will outweigh your vile, groundless 
suspiciotta,"-wilt they not satisfy you, Sir f 
it signifies little, whether they eetisiy 
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him,” said Cuppleg^te^ thqy, wjU satisfy the 
Law,, and that’s all we’ve got to care about.” 

Aiidv, I^^Uemen, you still persevere in 
yoqr as^i;]dop8,v tl^t Mt. Hov^el left no will 
and testament. 

We do^ Sir, we do,” answered the whole 
of 

Tliep,’Lsaid^^ewiS) calmly unbuttoning his 
coatii and parchment from his 

inp^r pocket, I claim the whole of the estates, 
by vijrtue.pf itbijs wiil^ deposited in my handsjby 
j^lr. Mpwel* upon; my leaving England.” 

** What, ha^ my brother been vUlain enough 
to give all his Iwds to a stranger, and to leave 
his owu; kindred beggars ?” 

** Do not apply that epithet to a man so ex- 
cejUent your late brother,-T|but ftfr the con« 

duct of others, I believe little of this land 

* ^ 

wj^l4 mi&e.” 

" If he has made such a will, he’s like a liar, 

J I 

gone to burning hell,” cried h^r. Benjamin 
Howel, foaming with rage. 

. “ Frj^ik Lewis, dh disUess my poor fa* 
ther so cruelly,’’ caW, tl*® meek voice 
of Bae^^ nrhc^^wis liad not hitherto per- 
ceiT$d. : . 

“ Dear young lady,” said Lewis, pressing 

T 6 
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faei liand to htf lips; toy sweety my lovely 
Rachel, this touch of thee thrills .to iSy heart,” 

Have pity upon ifiy poor fathw.” 

' '* Dear Rachel, retire ^<na an an^ seene 
like this." . 

Oh, nOt^nOi^no, my ptesenoe may le* 
strain this anger.'* ■ r .i . 

“ My lovely angel, supp<Ht y(MHielf then 
upon the couch,'-yoa cannot think Cae oapa- 
hle of injuring aught that’s dear toyou,”.said 
Lewis, leading the pale and trembling Rachel 
to a couch,, against the curve of which she 
supported) herself/lefhsing to sit down.. 

. tf hiLv'Senjasaia Howel," said Frank Lewis, 
tomiag to him in a milder manner, *' your bro¬ 
ther has not left you destitute.—I have a let¬ 
ter Rom him, in which he expresses his wishes 
totvards -you end yours, and although diia M* 
ter may not be compulsory upon me in law, 
yet, Sir, it is my intention moat scnspulously 
to fulfil, whati have Uie means of knowing to 
have been his wishes.** 

. And wbai is the purport of this said let¬ 
ter,Snrr said Mvi Benjamin Howol. 

“ ItmakM am ample.proi^Mion.f<Hr'^yoa.o41*~- 
I^tkmk it- allovVs Akree thousand, a year to 
ybufself, with six faundr^ a year to.ea^ of 
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your sou, and thrice that sum to your good 
and lovely daughter.” 

" Zounds, is this what you call an ample 
provision for a brother’s family,—^not a tithe 
of his estate,—whilst you, a foundling, a pan* 
per, are to'possess the remainder.—A pretty 
metamorphosis of a beggar into a prince.” 

*' Beggar, beggar — by Oar, the young 
Count shall never be beggar, 1 have ten tousan 
poun 1 will lay ah. his feet,”—said old La 
Fitte, advancing his silver head. 

“ You chattering old miscreant, can’t you 
hold your tongue,” said Baal Howel. 

" Miscreant,” cried Lewis, the blood fiush* 
ing to bis eyes at this abuse of his father's 
faithful follower—I tell you, Mr. Baal, 
that good old man has a heart and mind as 
far surpassing yours, as can aorpass 

deformity.” 

« You shall dearly pay for this insdlenoe. 
Sir, when this meetutg ia ovec,” said Baal 
Howel. 

tn the meanthno, the ilidhmr .had been in 
close confelrmice with Joshua Cripplegate^ 
when turning to Lewis, he addreeaudhun with 
enei^jy and-apparent joy—“-I. must. Sir, put 
ah end to all this folly.—Do you thinh, Mr. 
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I am to give up a fiE^ir^cuMtate^ upon a 
will made by my brother when he wasagno- 
rant of my existence^ or upon a chanal^ letter 
written in dotage/ witl^cnit nvitiiasa^ attesta¬ 
tion* or any one form of lair. Our courts oi 
equity, .thank God* are so dilatory and ex¬ 
pensive* as to.ejd^aust the patience and ruin 
the estates .of any but the richest litigants. 
Where ace your funds* Sir^ to carry <m an equity 
suit i You and 1 will rot i|i our graves ere the 
Chancery Court will decide a suit like this.— 
1 will not yield an acre of the land.'’ 

Perhaps* Mr. fieajamin llowel* you would 
yield thc<estate quietly* if a later wilt of your 
brother’s could be prodpoed*^ said old Giles 
Owen 

What rights* have you* Sir, to ask such 
ft question You are a very demon in my 
way/’ 

^ The. question more nearly concerns me 
than youiore aware of/Mr. BenjamicN^for here 
is the last will and testament that your poor 
brother signed at my. house the morning he 
rode over before breakfast. It leaves all the 
property. ;fust^ as /my young landlord* Mr. 
Frank Lewis* has meBliQned in that lettoif**’ 

'VWas that the damned scheme he was 

12 
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upon> tbe iDoniiog he took that cursed ride 
which nobody could .guess the object of,” 
said'Saal Howel. 

“ Yes^ Sir, he met Dr. Powell and Mr. 
Watkins, the* attorney, at my house, to settle 
the wdl. It was a dear will to my poor old 
laadlord^-*the old gentleman never recovered 
the effects.of tluit cold morning's ride..—Ah, 
Mr. Benjamin, had you been kind to the old 
man, he might have been living now.—See, 
Sir, how fortune works—.you played but 
foully for the ).inds which are now snatched 
from your hold.” 

“ Stand back, Giles Owen—for God’s sake 
assist the young lady,” said Lewis, pressing 
forward to Rachel, who was fainting. He 
caught her in his arms, My*dearest Rachel, 
look up, revive, my dear young lady; let me 
assist you, with a heart as tender- 

“ Assist my father,” said Rachel, faintly 
opening her eyes, and turning a languid look 
towards him —** For God’s sake, help my 
father; look, Frank, look, how dreadfully he 
grinds his teeth.” 

Assist Mi. Uowel,” cried Lewis, to thecom- 
pany, still holding Racbelin his arms. The sons 
were too busydn conversatiou with each other 
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ta heed their father, who after a coHitiWKince 
expressive of agony, had fafteta nppMantly 
into an apoplectio fit. Gilea-Otren atid fata son 
Hampden, picked the old matt dp, and carried 
him into the library, )a 3 dng him npott a oolaob 
—Frank Lewis and Rachel were prMetltly left 
alone, by the rest of the company fbflowing 
Mr. Benjamin Howel into the library. 

*' Frank,” said Rachel, with a soft tremolous 
voice, **if yon do ttot totally disregard me!”— 
Disregard you, Rachel I 'by all that’s 
sacred, I have not since we parted, past^ day. 
in which that lovely face, yoor voice, or some 
dear recollection of your fairer mind, has nut 
been present to my fbndest Hioughts.” 

"Then do not, if you love me, use my 
father ill; establish your just claims, but do 
not sully so good a cause vitli anger and re¬ 
sentment. He’s old, and 1 am bis only hope.” 

*' Rachel, however great the provocation, 1 
swear, by the sacred love I bear you, 1 sweat 
by your lovely self, dearer to me than triple 
the estates I seek, that one allied so nearly to 
yourself, shall nOver suffer injury from me.— 
What I nrighihave done, but for thy presence 
I know not, but that ‘one soft re<|uest Of yours, 
fiaa tamed my eteitoeOt purpose.” 
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*'.Fninki 1 hfui^e confidence in you; Here 
is a paper mj poor uncle was most de- 
sirpu#. that my ^fiiiheT or „ my brothers should 
not^see. 1 concealed it under the old man's 
piU<m iiintUp he died, since which IVe kept it 
iujiny bosom/’ 

Badml pidled out a fold of paper from her 
breast, it was warm from its contact with her 
lovely bosomr^Frank Lewis pressed it again 
and again to bis lips* Rachel now retired, 
and . Lewis read the paper i it was nothing but 
the draft of the will which Mr, Howel had 
succeeded in executing at Owen’s cottage, ^ 
It is of no use to me/' said Lewis, but 
the faithful, JbpnefSt girh has evidently mis*^ 
taken it for the will itself—forever will I keep 
it as a memorial, of her attachment, and of 
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her rectitude, under circumstances when the 
conflict of aflfection and duty to a .parent, ren¬ 
dered the preservation of rectitude so difficult.” 
As Frank Lewis stood soliloquizing in this 
manner, he was softly touched upon the elbow 
by Joshua Cripplegate^wbo informed him that 
Mr. Benjamin Howel was now in his bed room, 
and wished to speak to him in private, 
Joshua conducted Mr. Lewis up the state 
staircase, but when be got into the vestibule. 
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he heggad tlift.fayoui» of .hie retiring i‘cN^ a few 
minules into ane of the aide ohambeia* .Shut¬ 
ting the door^. he began with much .confusion 
and hesitation of manner to say, that he .had 
a most important secret to .eomintiDicate to 
Mr. Lewis, but that it could. not< be tcx- 

pected< that jd»e pooswouhi aenrOitiMIfricfa • for 
nothing. 

** Civcumloeutien is«unuecessafy to honour¬ 
able {>iirposes^ Mr« Cripplegate, if yon have 
any thing which an honest man ought to dis- 
clo&e> or fitting for* an honourable man to 
hear, speak b(ddiy; I am both discreet and 
generous**^ 

‘ ** I know you are gencrous^Mr. Lewis^ and 
very houest^very' generous, and there's a 
pleasure in seirving generous gentlemen. I 
could tell yoti#*Mr. Lewis, ouch a story, about 
the smell ofihnmt parchment^ of the embers 
being thrust into a white pochst handkerchief, 
and hurried into the pocket, as ! was entering 
theroouk’^ > 

And how done this .uoppern - me, Mr. 
Cripplegatar 

Thare^ wee no will found,‘Mr.* Lewis , do 
you take**-*do you .take,V said Cripplegate, 
leering cunningly at Mr. Lewi^. 
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' You nieaa to liooiiujiate . the burning of 
Mr. Howd’s iaat will.’* 

** There yoii*ve :hit it, Mr. Lewis, I see 
you take/* 

I do take you to be a most ocnaummate 
scoundrel, Mr. Cripplegate. Have you MOt 
tcworxiy that upon:the search of .Mr* Howel’s 
papers,, no will could be found ?” 

“ And I swore truths Sir,;for the will was 
destroyed before I saw ihet papers searched.” 

You equivacatiug vUlain-r^Svthis the way 
you tamper with your conecieuce ? This, Sir, 
shall lead to an iudktmeut for penury, and 
until my more important business will allow 
zue to attend to you, in order to prevent your 
escape, or getting up a case by collusion, 1 
shall e’en take the liberty, Mr. Cripple- 
gate, of keeping you a. olose prisoner in this 
chamber.” Saying urhich, Mr. Lewis, in spite 
of the entreaties of Cripplegate, locked the 
door, taking the.key in his pocket, and leaving 
the ex-cobbler, lawyer’s clerk, and parson, in 
u state of solitary durance. 

Frank Lewis now calmly proceeded to (he 
bed chamber-of Benjamin UoweL whom 
he found lying in a state of utter exhausition 
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from the conflict of passions by which he had 
been agitated in the last conference. 

Mr. llowel very briefly announced his con¬ 
viction, that any resistance to the n ili produced 
by Giles Owen would be useless, and that he 
should give up the estates without any un¬ 
reasonable delay; '* you will/ concluded Mr. 
Benjamin Howel, ** of course hat^e no objec¬ 
tion to entrusting to my management my 
daughter’s IegacjM~you know, Mr. Lewis, a 
child, a daughter at least, ought never to be 
independent of a firdier.** 

" It is UBnocessary for ore to conttadict 
that opinion, Mr. Benjamin Howel, for I have 
no discretion in the case, the will allowing me 
only the option of the mode of settling Ine 
money upon hev in the event of her marriage. 
On this subject 1 am moht anxious to speak.” 

**You need not speak Upon the subject, 
Mr. Lewis, Lord Fribbleville has given up 
his addresses, and the most perverse jade, in 
spite of all my entreaties and threats to confine 
her upon bread and water, has refused every 
match I have made for her.” 

Most glad am 1 to he&r it, Sir.” 

“ Glad, Sir, you do not know what you 
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sayi they were the best matches m all Wales, 
each would h^ve made my graadsoa a peer of 
the realm.” 


“ Let me be brief to my purpose, Mr, Ben* 

L "■ 

jamip Boy^el* for your sake .1 say^ that 1 am now 
thrice jas rich as any one of these titled suitors 

I 

yQu have alluded to; and for myself, allow 
me to say, that I love your daughter Rachel, 
most fervently and sincerely, j no time, no 
place, no circumstance,, could ever efface her 
fro«a my fondest recollection {'.excuse me. Sir, 
for saying, that all my hostility to her parents, 
never has, and never could decrease one atom 

A 

.of my fondness for that good and lovely girl. 
Now, Sir, I have frankly to offer myself as her 
suitor, in doing which 1 need not say, that 1 am 
rendered doubly happy by thp reflection, that 
my marriage with Rachel will fulfil what 
were the most cherished wishes of your late 
brother. 


“ I scarcely need observe, Mr. Lewis,” re¬ 
plied Mr. Howel," that if you do mtarry Rachel, 
your .settlement upon her must be considerably 
more than the legacy her uncle leRher; she 
is young, beautiful, accomplished, and may 
yet hope to make the best matches.” 
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4$tr,' 1 will iBftk 0 a settlement that wUt 
xatirfjrevM avarice itself--xa-iftam{^ founded 
upon the principles of virtue, and upon of* 
feetioua so warm as mme, - an identity 
of interests between - man' and wife, making 
them one mind^ one soul, one-person:”' 

“ Ra^el shall marry yov^’ Sici ttnme^ 
diatelyv”- said- fienjamia' Howel,' rubbing his 
hands with joy. 

“ Shall! Mr. Benjamin HoweU she shall 
not. Sir, upon any pfOrental compulsion or in¬ 
terference. Unless I hiave her youngand virgin 
love, unless'her heai1:’6 yoting impulse beats 
responsivdy to mine, 1 would not have her os 
my wife, though I> were destitute, and her estate' 
were thrice triple what my wealtlt is now.”' 

" The scene down stairs, - Mr. Lewis, has a 
iitUe unsettled your under.^tanding'-'-it had 
the same effect on me for nearly half an hour. 
We will settle the marriage after dinner." 

With all my heart, Sir^ that arrangement 
wilt allow me on opportunity to communicate 
wirii my-lovely'Radiel'.'', 

'Xhie ttttmview -did iiik'6 place, and Frank 
Lewie poufed forrii -the affections of dtis' heart 
to.EacheH-who with all thd beauty of young 
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pasision^ chaatened by delicacy atid sense^ 
sympathitced with his feelings, and consented 
to tbe^union. 

It was not until next morning, as Frank 
Lewis was dressing, that he had time to give 
a thought upon his luckless prisoner, the Aev. 
Joshua Cripplegate. As it was abhorrent to 
Lewis's mind to inflict unnecessary suffering 
upon any body, he reproached himself that bis 
own pleasures should have so entirely occupied 
him "as to make him leave this unhappy 
wretch a whole night exposed to cold and 
hunger. He therefore left his dressing table, 
and proceeded iu his dressing gown to un¬ 
lock Cripplegate's door, in order that Savietti 
and L^l^^itte might, the one keep watch 
over him, whilst the other supplied him with 
Ibod. But upon arriving at the door, with a 
heart so full of compassion as almost to drive 
justice from her sterner purpose, he was not a 
little surprised to find that the dexterous Crip- 
plegate, whose mind never failed him in the 
hour of need, had contrived, during the nighty 
to take out one of the panels of the door, 
through the aperture of which he had thrust 
his diminutive body and had escaped. The 
only memorials left of Joshua Cripplegate's 
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flighti, were ah old pair of breecheci and a Bible, 
foilttd in hta bed-room^ and a deficit of about 
two doxen table spoons and silver ascer¬ 
tained in the room of th» butler. This 
the last ever heard of Joshua Cripplegate. 

neither the feelings of Frank Lewis, nor of 
the good and beautiful Rachel, would allow 
thm to make Mortlake Hall the scene of ma¬ 
trimonial ceremonies and rejoicings so soon 
after the death of their beloved and respected 
Mr. Howel. The mamage was therefore post¬ 
poned for eight months, during which, both 
Bacbel and Frank Lewis existed in that most 
bbssfiil and exalted state of which our nature 
is susceptible—the state of courtship be^^een 
the young, the beautiful, the generis and 
jl^ood. 

in the ramainder of a lo ig life enjoyed hy 
lh»eM end Wank Lewie, much of tl>ei< hap* 
pitieee nught be attributed to the good senee 
•ittd ftneoMM with which Mr. Lewie performed 
«lt ndiOMs) daliea tnwarde hie wife’s relation^, 
wMihoitt raftfing them to trespass unreason* 
«i^ier npott hia fortune, his time, or his 
iiwN«> 

vinie. 

Jf ^ 

jMU'inr Lowtoch 








